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PREF ACF. 

T HE resulti of many ycars^ rcscutclt into the Kisiory of the book arc 
here presented. WTiilc many ol tlie faci?^ mentioned have bee^i knmsm 
for some iherc is much inrormation that is believed to be ne^v 
and^ so far as the author is a\v'arc+ these facts and the conclusions to be 
drawn from them have never previously been brought together* 
The history of the buok b one of the most fragmciitar>' chapters in 
the history- of civilization, however great the gaps may be in other 
fields of research* It is, indeed^ remarkable ihat^—notwithstanding 
the enormous number of publications on particular a^fpects u\ the 
dcA'clopinent of the book—very few^ comprehensive hiiituries of the 
book have appciired in English during the last lift)' years, a period 
of unexampled progress in many fields of knowiedge* Scunc ol the 
discoveries during this perkid have completely rcvei^scd the ideas 
concertung the liistorv” of the book current about the bcgiiuiing oi 
the centurj'. Of late years we have kamt much regard ng the antiq¬ 
uity of wTiting mid of book produetion, and it is of primary^ import- 
anee to study the earliest records In the light of modem research. 
In almost every dcparimcnl of science the theories of yesterday are 
refuted by facts of today, though the ascertainment of these facts 
has frequently been aided by those very' dicories. So it is that, in 
the main, the works of the greatest scholars and experts have no 
ftnality; tliey are but stepping-stones towards the high goal of 
perfect knowledge* 

Naturally the author's own theories must ine\Itably colour his 
]>reseniatioii of facts, but so far us h known this has never been 
allowed to lead to any distortion for the sake of supporting a 
favourite thesis. In stating facts preference has been given to tlic 
actual words of the authors quoted. Since the main purptisc of tins 
volume is to provide a handy and up-to-dal^^ work of interest to 
the general reader, the autlior has not thought it nccessan' in all 
instances to supply precise references for his qucit*itions. It has 
hardly been po^iblc within the limits prescribed to do more than 
stimulate interest by providing sulficient information for the in¬ 
quiring reader* The latter will probably wisli to follo^v particular 
developments in greater detaib To meet this need, Ituig lists ol 
books, srune dealing fully with a particular period or mbject, 
others dealing with the field as a whole, an- gi\en after single 
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Viii . PREFACE 

chapters or sections, or at the vcr>' end. Indeed, the subject » 
much too rich to be exhausted in one or two books, and the present 
volume may scr\'e as a guide for future research. 

Inevitably a certain amount of mfonriaiion is given on the con¬ 
tents or the literary aspect of some of the manuscripts mentioned— 
particularly in the generally less known depanments—but this work 
is not inicRdcd as a reriew of the world’s literature, and the contents 
are referred to mainly os being examples of the common pheno¬ 
menon of the influence of the contents on size, shape and presenta¬ 
tion. 

Writing maicrials, from the hammer and chisel to the paint¬ 
brush and the pen, from stone to clay, to papyrus and parchment, 
have cominandcd a fair amount of space, and it would be unfrir- 
tunaie to ignore entirely the human side or some of the stories 
about the men whose work has culminated in the modem book as 
we know it. Xaturally many of the books mentioned arc hardly 
books in the modern sense, but a certain amount nf latitude in the 
use of terms must be permitted. 

The present work is another step in the plan outlined in the 
author’s The Alphabtt, .'1 fo Ihe Ni^ftory of Mankind, in which it 
was indicated that the story' of the alphabet w'ould in due course 
be follow'cd by a history of the development of waiting. It is pcrliaps 
unfortunate that it has been found impossible to cover the w'holc 
story of the book in one volume, but the first of the two volumes 
now' presented tells the story of the hand-produced book from the 
earliest times to the invention of printing, and the second solume 
will cover illumination and binding of the hand-produced book. 

Of the ten chapters of the volume, chapters iv-vn tell ilie main 
story. Chapter i is something of an introductiou. Chapter it deals 
with a subject of material importance from the point nf view of 
the development of the book, but is not hi itself a part of the history. 
Chapters in, viti and fX deal svith these pacts of the history' 
which are aside from the main line of developmcni of the bonk .-is 
w'c know it. The lo^g chapter x has been written mainly for the 
English reader. If llie present work is translated into other languages 
—Italian, French, German, Spanish, Dutch, and so on—it would 
be the authors desire to add a chapter on the development of the 
book in the country' concerned. 

Dna\oidabty, a book of this kind is bound to contain a certain 
amount of rcpctiiton, but this has been reduced to a minimum and 
is iisuaily more apparent than real; indeed, the same subject matter, if 
dealt with more than once, is usually presented from a difierent angle. 
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PREFACE IX 

In the Spelling and rmnsliteraTion of Semitic, Indian, 

Chinese^ Greek and other foreigji word^, especially place-names 
and proper names—as already pointed out in the Preface to 
Th^ Alphalid —inconsistencies in a composite work such as this are 
imavuidable, and the general reader should understand that a 
quite satisfactory solution of the problem has not been found. The 
practice commonly adopted has in general been followrdj but here 
and there conststency is sacriliced to the idea of presenting to the 
reader familiar names in their familiar forms. And since in any case 
inconsistency is unavoidable^ certain spellings have been simplified 
where no confusion is likely to result. Although in some cases 
divergent transliterations may cause difficulties^ it is reasonable to 
assume that general readers are indllTerent to what experts know, 
while ex Inerts do not always agree as to the precise spelling. 

As one might expect, there is a long lUt of people to whom the 
author is indebted. It seemed advisable to have all sections carts 
fully checked by experts in the respective fields. Some of these are 
mentioned in the list of ackrtovvkdgements, but perhaps some should 
be included here, such as Professors A, J. Arberrv' and H. \\\ 
Bailey^ Professors B, Dickins and \\\ F* Edgerton^ Dr. I. 
Gershcvitchj the late Pruh G, Halouti, Prof Kamei,, Sir Thomas 
Kendrick, Prof M. C. KnowIeSp Messrs. J. Leveen and C. Mosw, 
ProfeJisor^ R* A. B. Mynors, J. ih dc Navpseutis and P, F. Page^ 
^[essrs- J. M. Plumley and R. M. Raltenbury^j the Hon. 
S* Runcimaiij Prof J. M. C. Toynbee, Messrs. P. van der Ivoon^ 
G, M. U'ickens and D+ J. Wiseman^ and Prof Worm aid. 
Gratitude is expressed to Mrs. Hilda Freeman and to Messrs. 
L. A^ Freeman J and G. E. Vu Ilia my, who carefully read the whole 
buck in manuscript, and made many valuable criticisms and 
suggestions. The suggestions made b>' various experts often con- 
cemed debatable questions which, in this book, the author has 
endeavoured to reduce to a minimum. 

It is impossible for the author to express adequately his most 
sincere gratitude to all the librartans an^ others why have 
collalxiratcd in the production of this volume—first and lore most 
to the follow ing scholars; .Abbot Anselmo Maria Albareria, Prefect 
of the A'atiesm Library^; Prof H* ^V, Parke and M. ]. Haniiaj 
resp. Librarian and Assistant Librarian of Trinity Ckillege, Dublin; 
Dr. R. J. Hayes, Director of the National Librar\> Dublin; Dr* R, W* 
Hunt and Dr. .A. F. L. Bceston, Keepers, resp., of the Western and 
the Eastern Manuscripts of the Bodleian Library , Oxford; the siafl‘ 
of the University Iabrar)\ Cambridge; Dr. Irma Tondi-MeroHe, 


Director oP ihr Riccardino Pibrar^'f Florence; Dr, P, QtIjssc, 
Secreliirj' of tliv Encichptdia Ualima, Rome; Prnf. D. T, Rice, 
Univ ersity of Edinburgh; Prof. J. Wringreon, Mile F. Henry, Dr. 
L. Jiicler, and other scholars of the two University colleges of Dublin. 

The author also wishes to express appreciation to those wJio have 
given mcouragement and counsel relative to bringing the work 
to publication, and particularly to Mr. W. H. Johnson, the manager 
of the Scientific and Technical Department of Hutchinson and 
Company, Furthermore, he desires to record his most sincere thanks 
to Professors /V. J. Arberrey and D. Winton Thomas, Mr. R. D. 
Barnett, Mrs. and Mr. J. [’A. Bromvvich for having read the prools 
of the btKsk, and for in other ways facilitating the publication of 
tilts work. 

Cambridok, 

Easti-r Term, 1953, 


D. D, 
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CHAPTEIi [ 


THE BOOK IN EMBRYO 


It is significant that man's intelkclual progress and, particularly, 
the recording of his acliievemcnlS'—history in fact—^arc vcr\' laic 
developments in bis story as a whole. The modcni anthropologist 
regards the human race as having had probably a million years* 
existence on this earth. Of this million years, only a small fraction 
—the last five thousand years or so—are recorded in any contem- 
porarv' form. 

Indeed, the earliest known books or their equivalents are thc^ 
inscribed clay lablcls of Mesopotamia and the papyrus rolls of 
ancient Egypt, both of which, in their primitive ongins, are reputed 
to date at least from the early third millcnniunv b,c. 

If one goes further back, however, one might by a stretch ol 
imagination regard as very nebulatts beginnings of the Ixiok the 
Old Stone Age cave paintings—such as we find at Altamira or Las- 
caux—and other prehistoric or more recent picture-writings, as 
well as the oral tradition, aided by gesture and song, of pre¬ 
historic or other primitive peoples. Morctivcr, since so little is known 
of I he origins .and the early histor>' of tlic book, it may be useful 
to follow up some elites aflorded by language, which tenaciously 
preserves various terms originally denoting primitive writing 
materials. These primitive writing maleriaJs were not necessarily used 
earlier than the Mesopotamian clay tablets or the Eg^i’ptian papyri. 

The present chapter dealing widi such prodromes of the book, 
is thus divided into three sections, which will ^rcat the lolloping 
subjects: (i) oral iradition; (a) primitive Immau records .and pic- 
tographic reprcsenlations of stories; and (3) primitive writing 
materials, especially as evidenced by some modem terms. Nittiicr- 
ous statements from classical and other early writers arc induded 
without any expression of opinion regarding their validity, because 
the beliefs of such men as Theophrastus or LivT or Pliny are of 
interest in themselves. 
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THE BOOK IK EMBRYO 15 

Oral Tradition 

Uliable to write, prehistoric n:ian (like primitive men of today) 
relieved his soul by meani of the spoken word aided by gesture— 
^cc Fig. I-I, a—^and song. Whateter lore of nature and of 
^velbbcittg had been gained by one generation, was related by the 
paler familias or by story^-tellers to the children, and lived with other 
trad i tin as in their memories. Medicine men and story-tellers were 
selected for theit personalities and exceptional gifts of memory. 
The first hymns, chants, jingles and tunes were invented by the 
story-lelJer to assist his memory in rclaiing the genenii epics of the 
tribe, or by the medicine man for instruction in die mystic 
rituals. 

Story-telling is thus one o!' the oldest cultural manircstations 
of man. Froiri very' early times, before the dasvn of recorded liistoiyp 
man endeavoured to educate himself and his children, and told 
them of his and his father's adventures, of the lives and struggles of 
their gods and witches^ His community was, of course, very^ much 
smaller than even many present-day villages. The lecling of com- 
ntunity would be shared by all who would gather togetlier in a 
convenient place of assembly, for instance, around a camp fire, w^hcre 
they would listen to the gifted stoty^-tcllct ielating the ancient 
traditions. I'Jie story-teller may have been a gifted singer wlio could 
recite liis story in simple verse^ and all w^uuld Join in. Pi obably the 
stoiy-teller or bard^, grownng <sld, would find a likely successor and 
pass on to him his store of stories^ ballads or song^. Thus, for instance^ 
Polynesian stoiy-tellers trained their own memories and that of 
their sons so that they were able to hand down to posterity by word 
oi nu»tiLh their people's history^ especially their valuable migration 
traditions. 


Oiftitsiss OF Myth^ 

It is notable that In the oral Iraditions of prii^ttive people there 
is no conception of accuracy or originality or plagiarism; linei> or 
passages would be added or omitted;, or other changes introduced. 
Generallyp the import;mce of events was c.\aggcralcd; various 
episodes were connected wdth some great natural phenomenon or 
historical event {such as the FUkkI or the 7 >ojan War), or with ?inmc 
mighty names (such as Gilgamcsh or Samson, or L'lysses or King 
Arthur). The natural surrouudingSj the phenomena of nature, the 
celestial bodies, die gcxlSj the legendary heroes, ihe living spirits 
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hidden iti nature, all were given the attributes of human l>cings> 

The myiholo^'' thus shaped and preserved by the minds of 
these primitive tribes is an ocean filled ivith pearls, but it is far from 
sufTicient for the reconstruction of prehistoric life. It U surprising, 
indeed, in how short a time all memory may be lost ofev'ents which 
are not recorded in some Jbrm of writing. TJuis, it may be safely 
alTirrncd that no ancient civilised people or mcxlem primltic'c 
tribes presers-ed any distinct recollection of tlicir own origin. All 
experience shows that what may be transmitted by memory and 
word of mouth, consists mainly of heroic poems and ballads in 
which the historical clement Ls so overlaid by tnyihology' and 
poetry that it is not always easy to distinguish between fact and 
fancy. 

Even vvith myths of relatively recent times, such as the Arthurian 
legends, it Ls dilTiculi to know' w'hat measure of history they represent; 
there may, indeed, have been an historical -Vrthtir, perhaps a chief 
of Christianii’.ed RrtmaTtO'Britons, who led a gallant resistance to 
the flood of .Anglo-Saxon invasion, but he is certainly not the hero 
of romance that Medieval Ages hac'c made him out to be. 


Rea I- History rs Based on Written Documents 

To write real history', we require sometfiing very' different_ 

apart from the special qualities of the historian, with his powers of 
imaginative insight and keen analytical undei standing; w-e require 
actual and reliable record, 'riiis, indeed, may be an itieal require¬ 
ment, particularly if we include the idea of eontinuiiy in the record; 
but there is no doubt that we cannot entirely rely on a purciv oral 
tradition, fostered as this would normally be by tribal feeling and 
pride, rather dtan by a concern Ibr historical accuracy, .Al the very 
least, wc require contemporary' writtm documents. 

As Professor R. A, Wilson points out, the tvurld ofmind advances 
by accumulative movement. ‘ The library' of the British .Museum 
would illustrate adequately this cumulative movement of reason 
where the various phases through which the world has passed in its 
previous evolution, themsclvc.s now- vanished in lime, arc preserved 
in a permanent present, a pure world of mind though stored in 
the sensuous material of paper and ink. If we think of what a umver- 
siiy, say, would be without a single book, and without blackboards, 
or notebooks, shut off from a vanished and irrecoverable past, wc 
should has'c a picture of the limitation.s w'hich time sets upon oral 
speech alone as instrument of conscious mind.” 
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Primitive Human Records 
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G. H. Bushncll may be righi in suggesting that presumably thr 
first writing was done on soil by means of a human finger, follovvcd 
by scratching upon trees and roct.^, but, of course, there is no evid¬ 
ence to support any such suggestion and probably there never will be* 
do not know how book” began ai^y more than we know* 
how writing or language started* If we take **the book” to mean 
any kind of literary' production, including story-telling, there is 
no people in all the world vsithoui books. If, on the other hand, 
wc mean bv '^txjok*^ the handsome volumes we see In our modern 
libraries, we must realbe that this use of the ^vord is a relatively 
recent development* 

Prehistoric Man probably did not think about true writing; 
even uow^adays there are primitive tribes who can do without it. 
Indeed, various acoustic and optical devices (such as war-cries, 
signal horns, drums, gestures, and smoke-and-firc signals) suffice 
for their communicaiion needs. 

Primitive Devices ok Communication 

As man emerged from hk primitive state* he must have felt 
a need of recording his knowledge in some permanent formi or ol 
helping his memory in conveying important messages. Crude systcins 
of conveying ideas or mnemonic devices are found extcnsi^xly. 
(Sec Tfn^ Alpfmbfi, ;and cd., 1949, pp* 21-31O In these primitive 
devices of communication the symbols employed—sec Fig* l-t* ^ 
and c —arc mere memoty^ aids and need the interpretation of the 
messenger; they may* therclbre, be considered a preliminary stage 
□f WTiling. 

Stone-Auk Paintings and CARVjNns 

It is probable that the earliest exatnples extant of human 
attempts^ to scratch* draw or paint highly mitu^listii- or schematic 
pictures of animals, geometric paiicrns, crude pictures of objects, 
on cave walls or rocks or bones in the Upper Palaeolithic peritid and 
successive ageSj bclirmging perhaps to 20*000—^5+™^ 
to be considered a preliminary^ stage of writing (sec Fig. I-2). 
These car\'ings and paintings may have had religious significance, 
or may have .serv'ed as fetishes or charms* such as hunting charms. 

The marvellous cave paintings—some of them astonishingly 
vivid and lifelike and wonderfully distinct in detail—of Allamira* 
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THE BOOK IN EMU R VO 

Nonbcni of Ctimbafdlc-f, and Foiu-dc-Guufnc, Southern 

France; and of varioui other places m N<>irttiorn Spain atid Souiliern 
Fiance, “are generally siitiatcd in ihe deep recesses of limestone 
caves, whither no daylight can penetrate. Xo famlUcs have ever 
li\'ed in these fastnesses; they are often very difiituU of access. And 
in executins; the drawings the artist had often to adopt most uti- 
comibrtable attitudes, lying on liis back or standing on a comrade s 
shoulders in a narrostf crevice” (Prot. Gordon Childc), ^ 

'Fhese paintings shosv animals standing, and are merely por-^ 
traits * of those which the Palaeolithic Man humect. 

"SvMPATHETtC MaGIC” 

It is not likely that any cf these splendid paintings were made 
just for show* or for the purpose of decorating these dark recesses. 
Sometimes they arc executed one on top ot the other, witltoiit any 
apparent order. What, then, ts dieir meaning and purpose? E\'en in 
mudem times and in “ctvilucd” countries, the burning of images 
of enemy leaders is not unfamiliar; somewhere there remains the 
primitive fecUng that what one dot's to the image, is done to the 
pt'fsoii it rcpi^cst^utsI ii is n rcrniiEim those iincitnt superstitions 
which still sui^ ive Eimongst many pritiiitivc tribus of Arrica^, Asia and 
Australasia. Medicine men and witches have been kjiDwrt to try 
to “work** mai^e in this way; they make an effi^ of an enemy and 
then pierce it through the hearl^ or bum it^, hcnjhig lhal tlic enemy 
%%ill suiter a similar fate. It would seem probable, indeed, that all 
(heiie prcliistoric paintings were done neither tor piirfioses ol art 
nor for irairsinUling records, but for pLTtErrnnng magic. 


Piclographic Representations of StoHes 

PlcUii^iaphy or piemrt>writing+ which is the most primitive 
stage of true writing, may be subdivided into the following three 

ctO-SsesE t 

(i) Iconograpky, which gives a static impression; the pictures, 
knovMi as pictograms, represent the objects in a motionless state: 
the sketch of an animal would represent the animal, and, tor ex¬ 
ample. a circle might represent the sun. Today with oui action 
photographs and films, our comic Strips and illustrations, ilie 
putting of action into pictures seems a small thing; .actually it was 
a iremcndoasly irnpoi'tant development when the * artist^ began to 
“vvrite” picture-stories, t.c. when he began to make pictures tell 
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stories^cc t ig. 1-3. U was. perhaps, the tme beginmriE of the book. 

(a) Thui at any rate, arose syrtiMic or wnttn^. 

This can best be studied in the relatively recent pictographLc scripts 
of primitive peoples of Polynesia, 'West AlVica. Central Ammca, 
South-Western .Asia, and among the \ukaghire of N.L. Sibena 
(sec Tht Alphatet, pp. 3 '' 5 ). ^^t the most famed among the pictorial 
doctimcius arc those of North American Indians, so beautifully 

described bvLongfdlow in 

A good example of these “picture-books” arc the wamjietu 
wo^wapi or ‘‘winter counts” of the Dakota tribes: they “count 
the times bv winters, which, however, they do not number, but apply 
to them a' name taken from iJie main event marking the given 
winter, e.g. '‘plcnty-stars-wlnter” for the rvinter of i 833 -; 4 - Rtcju 
meteoric shower occurred in the evening of 12.11,1833 (Fig. 1 - 3 , d). 

Fic. l-3i if, shows the winicr count of SlnUitaHshnaia (Lonely 
Doe) of the '^'anktonnai tribe of the Dakotas, living m 1876 near 
the Fort Peck, Montana. The “chronicle” painted on a buffaio 
hide consists of ideographic pictures, each of them representing one 
winter or year, and starts with the winter {1800-1) representing the 
“ihirlv-Dakotas-killcd-by-Absarokas (or Crow Indians)", indicated 
bv a symbol made up of thirty vertical strokes in three rows. In 
spiral 'direction from right to left, the symbols represent the 
‘Wonide” of the years iBoo-i to 1870-1. The second symbol 

—“sTnallpo.'t-uscd-tlicm-all up-again-wintcr”—represents the winter 

1801-3; the last symbol, showing the “battle-bctween-Dncpapas- 
and-Absarokas-winter”, is depicted at the lop left hand, while the 
last but one represents the total eclipse of the sun (a dark sun with 

Slats around ill of the winter 1869-70. 

As to the spiral direction of writing, it is extremely micrcstmg 
to compare this ‘■climniclc” with the Phaistos disc-see p. 64 und 
FLk 1-4 a. No suggestion is made that the two documents, separated 
bv over’three and a half inillcnnia of time and thnu^nds of miles 
of space, have any relationship whatever. Curiously enough as 
regards shape, the Phaktos disc can he compared with the stone 
calendar" of tlie ancient Aztecs, these documents^ilso being separated 
by thousands of years and thousjmds ot miles; for the aneient 

vVztccs see p. 71 If. , . l 

(3) Anuhtic lifting. Neither Iconographic nor synthetic writing 

constitutes'a complete system of writing, as does an analytic 
script, in which definite pictures, conventional and simplified 
selected bv custom from many experimental pictures, become fixed 
pictorial ^ymhoh, representing single objects or words. 
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III' the fmpflriant systems of writmp n);iy brloiii^ lo ilii^ 
caicgon': see next chapter. They the Sumerian Bcripip pre- 
dee^^vor o! the cuuciforra! writing, the Egyptian hieroglyphic st ript, 
the Cardan pictographic scripts^ the Indus \ scripi, the Hitiitc 
hierogJ),phtc, the Chinese^ the Maya, and the .V/Jec scripts; perhaps 
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al.«i the thistcr Isliind writing [Tht Alphahtif pp. tgG ^o) as well as 
some other medieval and modern scripts {ibid., pp. 141-5:) belongs 
lo tlw cla-s. 

Not all these systems of w^rhinj^, however, arc purely picto- 
graphic and ideographic^ although all of them may have been so 
in origin. In the later stages of devclcspment, Sunierian and eunei- 
hnan script.^s the Eg^q^iian scripis^ the Cretan and father systems 
are generally, but improperly, called ideographic, and are sometimes 
considered tninsitional, representing, as they do, the stage between 
pure ideographic writing and the pure phonetic system, and making 
use of the two* side by side. It h to be noted, however^ dial the 
term 'Hransiiional'^ is hardly appropriate to terns of writing 
lasting a.s long as three ihimsatid years. 

XeverihcJcss, from the point of view of the history of “die book^', 
some of these s^^tcins can be regarded cither as primitive or pre- 
historic, or as tiansiiionaL ^Miilc in their initial stages they were 
not employed for bocjk purposes as ive use our writing, and were 
thus in a certain seme prehistoric, in their later stages they were 
tifteii u^ed for writing books, although rhese had a quite dilferent 
form from that of the mimlcrn biKjk. 


Primitive Writing Materials, 
especially as evidenced by some Modern Terms 

Since so little is known of the origins ^lnd the early history of 
‘hhe book'\ it may be useful to follow up some clues wdrich language 
aflbrds us. A study of words reveals that many ramiltar expressions 
in our language, no less than in other hniguages, arc used in senses 
other thiin those in which they were used originally. 

Inference from the presence or absence ol certain words is a 
ernnmon practice kncjwn for many years ts* critics anti historians 
of literature, and is often used (or what is known as '■'itiiemal 
evidence”; but in general veiy little use has been made uE language 
iisclE, that is to say, of the historical forms and meanings of words 
as mlerprelers of the distant cultural past. 

It has only just begun tt> dawn on us that in modem languages 
the past bis lory of hunianily is spread out in an imperishable map, 
tvhich preserves the tuner, living liistoiy s>f ancient man^s soul. 
Indeetl, in many comnton winds, words we use cveiy^ day, the souls 
of past peoples, their thoughts and feelings, stand artmiid us, not 
dead, but frozen into ihcir altitudes like ilie courtiers in ihc garden 
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of the Sleeping Beamy. These words reveal in their analysis a stor>' 
of the deepest interest; they represent a kind of “fossil history-**- But 
already, before these 'vords originated, thronghout much of 
anti Africa, and partly also in Europe, there were in cxislciice 
different civilizations in various stages of drvHopmeni. Even so, 
such woixls represent early stages of cultural life, although in 
point of chronology they an- much later titan the earliest bonks. 
Or their equivalents, of ancient -\lesopf)tamia and Egypt. 

What information can be deduced, for instance, from such words 
as “book**, “write’* and “library'*? 

The ^VontJ “Book** 

What is a book? Dr, ,fnhnson, is supposed to have said that, 
though he could not define an elephant, he knesv one very well 
when he saw it. Nowadays various definitions can be gii-en to the 
Word "book”, svhicli—-in spite of their eommem root idea—difl'er 
very much from one another. Here, needless to say, we arc concerned 
not with the “book" which some reader may have built up for him¬ 
self iii his trade or profession, or w ith Uxc kind of “book” kept by the 
bnok-keepi-r, or with the w-otd as used by those w-ho “book*' tickets 
for a theatre or a journey, or wlio have left their money with a 
“berokmakt r**. We are dealing with the “books'* which “in all their 
variety- offer the means whereby civilization may be carried 
triumphantly forward*' (Winston Clhurchill). In this sense, the term 
book may indicate i l) a collection txf paper leaves bound together; 
(a) a number of w-rilten or printed sheets faslciircj logethcr at the 
back by- means of some kind of cover kiiow-n as binding; (3) a literary 
treatise, usually wTlllen or printed in one volume, bm sometimes 
in several volumes if forming a single work; (4) a literary work; 
{5) main parts nl a literary production {e.g. the //tdrf consists of 
iwciuy-four “bfKiks”), 

riie actual origin of the word “Ixiok” has been the subject tjfdis¬ 
pute. but it is commonly belicvcfl that it is ct y mo logit ally con net ted 
with the name of ilu.'becch tree. The numerous ancient English forms 
t.f “btiok’’ (Wr, Aw, hok, back, hkt, booc, boock, bookf, bttk, buke, bmk 
hmek) show that this word is derived from Old English b<k (pi. b/c) 
connected with Old Frisian and Old Saxon bSk fpl. bSk), Old Nfmc 
bbk (pi. haikr). Old High German bmk (pi. bwh). (.Middle High 
German, hmek, .Modern Gerntao, Rtuh.) The Old English word for 
“beech tree*' was bis. Old Norse bik. 

The exact coimeclioii between “book " and "beech ticc”, how- 
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ever, is not known, At.:ctirding to some scholars, the English monks 
wrote their books on white beech tablets; according to others^ 
beech bark—for writing on bark see }i. 34—was originally used 
for \vriting; still others have suggested that originally inscripttous 
were scratched on beech tabkiSs 

^lore probable is the following tbeor>': Old English b6t means 
“charter”^ and its plural means ‘^tablets^ wriinig tablctb^ \\Titteii 
sheets^'; hence, supposedly ‘^book^^ I he ^vord ^*bnok or b6i^ seems, 
indeed, to have been iiuroduccd into this country* in Anglo-Saxon 
limes by the ccclesiasucs, who applied it to tlie \%ritten- charters, 
also introd iiced by ihem^ these a Horded a more permancitt and 
saiisfaciory evidence of a gram or cotive\''ancc ol land than the 
symbolical or actual delivery of possession before xvitnesses, vs hich 
was the previous system of tratvifer. This ni caning ot * book is 
clearly shown in the kgal tcmi toc^l&tid {or book-latid )j property 
held under the express terms of a wTitten document^ and in the 
term boc-boid, a place where charters or either WTittcn records were 
kept, Alsti Shakespeare uses “book" in tiiis meaning: ihis our 

book is drawn; we’ll but seal, . - {The First Pan of King 
/r, Act III, Scene i). ^ 

The Gothic language, however, has no similar form tor “book , 
though there Is bSkon, plural (derived probably from “letter"), 
which in the opinion of some scholars derives from the original use 
fr>r writing on beech-sticks iBack-Stnb, in German). Curiotiisly, also 
in Russian there is the word hokm^ for “letter’, but 'book is 
knigfa. FinaMy, according to some scholarsj tlic term “book derives 
1 Yoin— 1 1 woul d be more accuFEite to say *" is par al I el to i he G ci man 
word nuch, meaning ^^bccclf', and is conneeted with the fact that. 
In early days, bt'cch wood was largely used for binding bmiks. The 
bcechen covers “were liglit, decorative, and very c;irefully dried and 
seasoned. It is remarkable how Hat such old boards are, and they 
were no <loubt vcr>^ highly valued as they often have upon them the 
stamp of the monastery in w hich iJtcy were used” (C.. Davenport ! , 
While, then, there is not sufRcieiu evidence for^t complete solution 
of the problem, there h at least a great probabLIity that the aucierit 
Germanic Tribes used beech lEiblcts or hcccli bark for w’niing. 


The ^Vofd *'To Write^’ 

This theory^ findsE support in the ery inology^ of another English 
word, “write". It is derived from the Olcl English leriVflJi, con net Led 
with live Old Frisian wnta (“to scratch, to write"), the Old Saxon 
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writan cut, to wriie”), ihc Old Xorst rila (' to scriuch, to wriic”) 
{Norwegian, or ri^a* and Swedish nVos **to draw”}, and Old 
High German nznn (“to tear, to draw": cf. Modern German riUfn, 
“to scralch", and rrisitn, ‘‘to tear”} ; it is thus obvious that the 
ancicnl Teutonic conception of “wriring’* corresponded to the con¬ 
ceptions of “scratching” and “drawing" (t.f. on wood). 

It is known, loo, that tlie ideas of writing and drawing were 
identical in pre-hisloric Egypt and in Early Greece, as is shoun 
by Uic Egyptian w-ord j-j/i and by the Greek graphehi, both ol wliich 
mean "w^ting" and “drawing”, TJie word graphei/i gave us the main 
component of many words connected with “writing” or “desenp- 
uon”, such as "epigraphy”, “palaeography", “idcogtaphy 
“pictography”, “stenography", “geography", and “chorctigraphy •. 

The Hebrew verb ffrlt means "to write" as well as “to incise”. 

USE OF WOOD AS WRITING M.^TERIAL 
IN GREECE, EGYPT, AND ROME 

WiX)d was the main ivrittng miilerial nut only of the ancient 
Germanic tribes. Pliny says that in Greece table books of w'ood 
were iti use before the time of Homer. 

(Piniiitarivni enirti unmi fuisse rtiwn antf Troiana temlmra invfnimin 
apiid Ifomentm: “We find, however, in Homer that the use of/iHgiV/arrj 
(wood-tahlei books) ejdstcd before the Troian limes, . , Pliny, 
^^ai. Hisl., xiii, 69.) 

This information liowcsxr, is hardly reliable, as it is mainly 
based on Iliad, vi, i<i8, referring 10 Bcllcrophon (“he in die gilded 
tables wrote and sent”); see p. 29. .According to uncertain informa¬ 
tion given us by Plutarch r. 50-1:. 120) and Diogenes ],acrtlus 
(third century a.d.), Solon’s laws (early sixth century b.c.) were 
inscribed mi tables of w'ood. This tradition is also meuliuiied by 
Aulus Gcltius [bnm c. a.d. 130): in itgibus Solonis iitis arttuiuissimis, 
ijuat Atkfais axibvs iigneif mdsae sunt (ii. 12). Tljtis information, too, 
is not altogether reliable. 

Tables of wood as writing material, however, are also mentioned 
by Sextus Propertius [second half of the first century u.c.), iii, i23.B| 
by Ovid (Publius Ovidius Naso, .jg b.c.-a.d. 17), i K(eg^, % and by 
many other Roman writers. 

.Actually, plain womleii tablets were used in Egypt (Fig. I-4, 
b-c) and in Greece-— where they were called dfitos^pinax, or pyxioa— 
as early as the fifth century B.t:. or earlier, for such piiiposcs as the 
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keepintf of accoimts, and the writing of models for schoolboys to 
copy (kcrodoms vii, 239). It should also be noted that m //znj/, 
vi; 1%. Uie message carried by Bellcrophon plamly 

refers lo a wooden tablet. ■ 1 r • 

In Egypt* reed was also employed as writing material; for instance, 

a large split reed widi a Coptic inscription written m mk on the 
inside, is reported to be in ihc tlairo Museum. 


Tablets: “Puoillares’’ 

Wooden tablets {iahfllae or tabtilat) were eomiuonly employed 
in ancient Rome; hence, the modem term “tablet” (from Latin 
tobuta, meaning “board"). These wooden tablets were als^ caJl^d 
by the Romans pugitlarf!, “notebooks", literally “handbooks , 
perhaps thev were so called because their small dimensions allowed 
of their being held in the hand or “fist", pugtllui. 

The writing was at first upon the bare wood, ivlnch was cut into 
thin tablets, and finely planed and polished. Later, waxen 
were used; these were made either of common wmd (such as beech, 
fir, bos, and so on) or of more expensive material—such as ^tdar- 
wood—and were thinly coated with wax (in Greek kerfis or maltJie, 
rnmai in Uitin, ctra), usually black-we Kig- l-j, 7 . bomeiimes, 
however, they were coined with a thin Isiycr of gesso, which was 

^ The tablets were used singly, or in twos (known as diptjvhtt, 
diptjek, it. “double-folding [waxen tablets)": sec Fig. I-5) or m 
threes Uriptyth, Fig. I-7* Prieto); or more leaves (ctrat] 

were hinged together—such sets of tablets being known as eedicti 

'^'^Vhe^wriimg was incised in the wax by means of a pointed 
irnplcmem, known as a stilus or graphium (see p. 553); it was so done 
particularly in the scTipiis inttmr (l,e. in the writing on the 'oi^nal 
sides). The s(riptio txlerior (it. the writing on the exteriial sides) 
was sometimes done with ink (atnsmeiUum). Ihc matter wntten 
(especially that scratched with a stilus) upon the waxen tablets 
was easily effaced, and by smoothing the wax (m the ct^ of gtsso 
tablets the writing could be washed off) new mailer might be sub¬ 
stituted for what had been written, fiuch tablets were, therefore, 
suitable for ephemeral notes, accounUi, memoranda, lists of names, 
and so forth. They were particularly used by schoolboys. 

The maiority of the tablets measure 14 or 14,5 by 12 cm-, but 
some measure 18 by 16 cm. and even 27.5 by 23.5. G. 1 uglicse 
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C^trr.'itclli rciitzjrk?;^ hnwcvcr, that ihc anti the Qcfoptjc/i 

(Fig* l~8, bdm^ referred to lurLherorij measure ouly j^*i by 3,6 and 
^ 3-5 by 7 cm*, respectively. The tablets, especially those made of 
box wood, were sometimes (as already mentioned) very thin and 
highly polished. So, for instancej the tliickncss of the cxiemal tablets 
of both the peutaptifh and the &ctoptych is given as 0.6 cni-j and of the 
internal tablets as 0.4 cm.j the ipe^iilum of wax being reduced to 
0.1 cm* 

The outside of the codices, especially of the diptychs^ was made 
of different materials, such as tvood^ ivoty , or parchment—see 
Martial, xiv, 3-'"* Originally the diptych c:tses were small,, unoma' 
mented, and usually made of wood, but from the second eenlury^ A.t>. 
onwards they became larger and were mainly made of ivory. See 
Fig- Ivory^ diptyxhs,. elaborately car%'edj were in later 

times used for “Byzantine^" bookbindings—* sec the forthcoming 
book on /{lumimii&n afid Binding. 

The Greeks and Romans continued the use oi'pugiUans long after 
the use of papyru.s (or even parchment) became common, because 
they were so com'ciiicnt for correcting extempEJiary^ compOiiitinner. 
From the pngillaFfs they transcribed the final text on to papyrus 
rolls (or parchment), and ^vlien the wtuk wo^ to be publiialicd, 
the triinscriplion was done by the librarii (see p. 34)- Writing 
Oil pngiffares is particularly recommended by Quintilian (Fabius 
Quintilianus, a . d * r. 35-35)5 Injiiihiiia Orahmf X, C'hapiLT 3, 

See abo, for instance, Ovid, Afetnm&rp/taseSf ii. 522-5: (Ql Fig. 

Xl-3, - 2 ). 

Dexfra ienei ferrumj incitam fmH alttra aram. hi her right hand 
she holds her stilus, in her left an empty waxen tablet. 

heipii ft dnbifat; rcri^zV damnaique tabellas; She begins, then 
hesitates; writes on and hales what she has Avritten. 

Ei notaf d delft; muteit cnipntque prabatqnf," Writes and erases; 
changes and condemns iincl approves* 

Inqtte ikeai snmplm p(>nit posiiasqtie restimit. By^turnj> she lays her 
tablets down and takes them up again. 

The pugillarfSt as mentioned, were gcitcrally tiscd in schools 
[like slates in modciri. timi::^), and sometiincs ibr letlrrs^ the rrplie?i 
being written on the re-spread wax; llicy wrre parlicularly used for 
judicial and administrative puTposesn 

Several specimens are premierved hi the British Museum (.\dd. 
MSS* 33270, 33^93+ !i7.'333j others], one of the most interesting 
being .\dd. MS. 33270, consisting of seven woixien tablets, or 
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/ffptapijrhi be lunging to the laic third or early fourth century A.t>. 
fFig, <ibove). 

.\inongst the nu in emus c^di^es found at Herculaneum {see pp. 
there arc a few polyptyebs found in the Ca^a d^t 
nij, the bc?4t presented spceimciiti btiug ^ pfnt^pi}'i:k {Le. cotLsisting 
of five lableUi) and an tKhpijdi (consisting of eight tablets). A recon¬ 
structed design of the latter is tepresented in Fig. 1 ^ 8 , bflm\ 

Some specimens of ancient Roman tablets \vcfc found In the 
Alburnm Major i Voeroes Paiak) gold mines in Dada (Tran- 
syJvania), One is uf fir ’vvood^ and one of beech, each consisting of 
three "leaves*\ They arc about the sbe of a modem octaso book- 
The outer parts exhibit a plain surface of ^vood, tlic inner parts 
arc covered with a layer of teax surrounded by a raised rnargin of 
the wood; the edges of cjnc side atie pierced that they may be fast¬ 
ened together by means of a thread ur wirc+ The wax is so thin 
that the stiins used by the writer cut through it into the wood below. 
The wilting still remains and on one the name of the consul is 
given determining the date ti> be a.d. i 6<)+ Another duKrunient 
beiuiigs to A.n. 139. fhe earliest extant examples of Roman labicis, 
dated a.d. 5^^ and 55^ nuty be seen at the Naples ^luseum of 
Aiiiiquitic-s (they i:anic from Pompeii). 

Iftc use of wooden tablets as writing material lasted into the 
niorlcm age. lii f.iicbcikj there arc presciAcd fiftcenth-ccntury 
waxen tablets; in outlying regions they were used for making 
occasionat notes or acconnts down to our own times. 


Library” 

A few English words stilt rcniiiici m cT the Roniaii use of wood 
as a writing material; fur rxsmiple^ ihr word ^libraiy" (the building 
or room ^vlicre bo(»ks are kept, oi' else the col tec ti on or shelv^cs of 
books], from the Old french /liounV; (Ixiok containing 

the text of ail opera], (rom Italian; "libd” ("a false dcfoniatoiy 
statement^*, a *Tornial Hnnimetit'*, but also *^1 little book*^ "a 
short treatisc^^ or '*'writing"), IVom Latin {ilfellus, the diminuti\'c 
form of iihrr, ^^httlc book^\ **pamphlei”—the term UMlas wiks fre¬ 
quently used in classical times (see Cicero^ Ordlimrs, L 2i; Horace, 
Satir^s^ rOj 9-2; Sueioniu 5 i, 56). 

These and a few other word^ arc deris^alions from the Latin 
word fiber^ ^'book*', believed tfi be connected ciyTnologically with 
liber meaning "bast"^ “rind", or the inside bark of a tree~thc bark 
of trees having, according to Roman tradition, been used in early 
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times as a ^^Tiling niatcrial. It lias nothing t<> do, however, with the 
material of wlvich paper or papyrus was made, /.e., charta (from 
Greek khdries), the pith of the papyrus plant (see Chapter IV’j! 

Bark L’sed as ^Vritisg Material 

It may, instead, be assumed that in very ancient limes the 
finest and thinnest part of the bark of such trees as the lilia, the 
philyra, a species of‘ linden, the lime, the ash, the maple, and the 
elm, w'as used as wTiting material, just as the Sumatran (Fig. I-io, 
and 11, sbQi'f), Central Asian, and Indian peoples (see pp. 35^, 361, 
37 i) pauim)f and also the American Indians used simiiar sub¬ 
stances in comparatively modern times. 

specimen of Latin wTiting 011 bark is prcseri'ctl in the Cotton¬ 
ian collection of the British Museum. The National Librar>', at 
Madrid, is in possession of a charming book printed on bark, wliich 
the present wTiter examined during a recent si sit to Spain. 

Romance languages fFrench Italian and Spanish 

tihfma\ Portuguese, Hvraria) maintiiln the late I«itin meaning of 
Ubmria (fc. tahema) as ‘'bookseller’s shop", but actually the Latin 
adj. /lArarifw, and subst. librariam, mean "connected vvith b«)oks". 
The Runians had their iihrSTii and lihrarioli\ the fcirtner multiplied 
books by transcribing manuscripts, and llie latter illustrated them 
by ornamenting the title-pages, margins, and terminations, 

BlBLE-BTBLlOTHr’CA 

The Romance iind other languages employ ftir "library" a ivorcl 
such 3.S late Latin hihlictlteca, Italian and Spanish hiUioieca, French 
bMot/ihifie, German HMoihek. and I’olish hiiiijoteka, riicse terms 
have derived from Gnxk bibiiolhtki, connected with the Greek 
common svord for “book", biblioitr dimliiuiivc of Afi/or, "the inner 
bark of the papyrus” (see Chapter IV). 

This w'ord gave to English and to all the other motiem languages 
the name *'Hiblr”.^The Greek plural neuter la biblh, "the books*', 
became taitin fern. sing. AiMii, passed over to Italian, Bibbiii, 
Spanish and Poilugucse, Itiblia, Provcni^al, IliUa, French, BibU 
German, lUbet, Dutch, Bijbel, Polish, Iliiilja, etc. Curiously the word 
bibfiolheta svus originally used (so Jerome) for the Sacred Scriplnrcs: 
in Old English we End bibltol/iAi^ and in .-\iikIo- Latin, AiA/iWAKfl 
sometimes employed instead of the word "Bible". * 

In rnodem English we find numerous words connected with 
Greek bibthn, such as "bibliography” (histfiry, nr Ihis of books and 
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thctr cdiiicim), ‘'blblioklcpt” (a Ixjthk thief), “bibliokitr>'" (book 
uor^hip), ■'biblioinaivia"’ Inuiiiia for possc^wing books), “bibliopctp"’' 
(an of bookbiodinRjii '"bibliophile” (book lov'cr), '“‘bibliophobia” 
(avcT^ion to books), ^"bibliopoly^’ (btKik selling)i “bibliotaph” ibonk 
buricr), and maJiy others. Some of these terras have preser\^ed their 
nicaning from ancient Umes. The Rumaiis had their hiblioptgi 
['"bookbinders’^), who eraployed their skill on the cniljcUishincm of 
the exterior of the manuscripts^ and the biblwp^ln (^'booksclleri^’), 
who were engaged in the disposal of ibe bor^ks when finished- 


Allot lier l.alin word Conner ted irith the cmployrncnl of wood as 
writing material %vas f^udex or codex [originally it meant **the ii uiik 
or stem of a tree"’), signifying anything made of wood, as, for inslanre, 
a wooden tablet [see p^ 29 Hi). 

Lately the terra w^as used for wooden tablets coated witli a thin 
layer of blackened wax, commonly kno^vn pugllldres, or{^e p. 29), 
for a set of two, three* or more (lour, five, six, seven, or eight) tablets 
strung or Ixiund together in a primitive and simjilt: manner^ of 
wliieli tiur mixlcrn Iuosc-lcaf system may be said to be an elaborated 
revivah As already mcntimied, the inside tablets had raise-d niarii^ius 
■ they had also a slight projection, generally square* to prevent 
the wax of one tablet from rubbing against the other (whieh might 
deface or de.stroy the writieti notes)^ sce^ for instance* tig. 18 - 
Finally, ror/e.r came to drnene the set of tablets not only as wriling 
ma<eriah but also as a book in the modem seiiie of the word. 

^^''hell at a later period parchment atid other material were -sul> 
stiluted for wood and put together In book shape, the term codex 
was often used as synonymotis w iili tibfr^ but U w^as the name more 
particularly given to an account book, or ledger {rcfdfx accfpii d 
expetixi). In the time of Cicero it wits also applietl to a lablei on which 
a bill was \^Titlen, and In still later lime^i to any cidleclion of laws 
or conslitiitions of the emperors* such as Codex Thcod&simwi or f.Wc.T 
Iiisihiiarteiis, 

For htetaty^ conipositions. the term codtx was used by t'liristian 
wTi tc rs* begbrni w’ it h the " \:odices^' of the sac red u- ri t i jigs. 1 he 
term %v;is occasionally used by other ^mters at the end ol the thtrti 
century', but did not become popular till the filth rentuTTi, ulien 
the 'ViKlex” form uf the * book” was firmly eilablished (sec tSimpler 

The I.atbi word eodex passed into all the modem languages, 
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where it is used f»r a volume oi' a biblical or classical lexl in luanu* 
script. English words derived from eod/x art- “todify", ‘*codc”, 
and ''codicil**. 


^V'ooDEs WarriNo M.vrEKtAL is Gersia.\jc Lanus 

The use by iht ancient Germanic tribes of ivofxlcn tablets as 
their main writing material Jaas already been mentioned. Another 
proof of this practice may be seen in the shapes of the runic letters 
(see The Alphahet^ pp, 507-24), which can Iw considered ns the 
“national*' writing of the ancient Germanic peoples. The thorny, 
elongated and angular shape.s of these kilttrs, w hich even in inscrip¬ 
tions of the thiriccinli and later centuries a.d. look as though they 
belonged to the acveiith or sixth ccntuiy s.c., shtnv that this script 
was used chiefly for inscriptions. Indeed, there is no evidence svhat- 
e^'er of wide literary' use of runes in early times. 

From our point of view it does not matter much whether the 
runes were originally employed simply for magical purposes or as 
a normal means of communication (the former theory being more 
acceptable), or whether they' w'crc originally used mainly for drawing 
and painting on clay and wood, so that ihc angular shapes might be 
due to the script fiMni which the runes descended; the most probable 
theory being that they were origimdly carved on svood, so that the 
straight strokes and die angular shapes, sshich could l>c carved svith 
ca-se, were preferred to curves. Sir Ellis Minns suggests ilic liiiJow- 
iiig explanation of the absence of horizontal strokes Iti the runic 
letters: “Runes must have been developed lor carving on round 
stick-s, Then every letter can l>e very duickly made with a 
knife.” 

Whatcx'cr their origin, the fact that the employ'mcnl of these 
thorny letters eontimied for so many centuries, indicates that they 
were used mainly for writing on wixid, or on other hard material. 


FAR EAST AN*n IXUONESIA 

Wood and bamboo sticks were used us writing inalniais in 
ancient China (seep. 31)0. 398 IE). About fifteen woodeti tablets 
(known as ko/tau rongo emgo), covered with pirlogmphic writing, still 
undeciphered, are the only documciiLs extant nf the ‘‘mysterious” 
script (unique in Pulyncsia) of ancient P) Easter Islatid—see Fie 
1-g, i> and e. 
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Sumatra 

The BiUaks, living in Suntiura, somcdmiii use as wriiing material 
long strips of bEimboo^ welded by beating them together^ then 

folded together, accordion-likc, between wooden covei^, and bound 
ic^eliter with a string of woven rushes. Often long strips ol the thin 
bark of trees—such bonks being known as puslukiti {see p, 379 Q ' 

are used, . t> • * i 

One such book is in die Sloanian collection of Knlisti 

Museum; it i» on a long piece of bark folded up as m Fig. l-io, L 
.■■Vnoilier specimen of tsTiting on bark, from India, is ^a Nabobs 
letter, on a piece of bark about iwu yards long, and^ richly orna¬ 
mented with gold. It, too, is prcser\'ed in the Brilish Museum. 
Fig, 1-10 c, and Fig, 1-it, abort, reproduce Batak books on tree 
bark. Tlte people on the Malabar coast also frequently wrote upon 
bark w'ith a stilus: several specimens arc preserved in the Britisli 
Museum mtd in many other collections, public and private, 

Some ancient books of the Bataks were irtTiiteii in brilliant ink 
on paper made of bark, The liampong and Rtndjang tribes, also 
inhabiting Sumatra, scratch their messages and books on bamboo 

_sec rig. 1-11, befoui —tree bark, or ccriaiii kinds of leaves. Sc'i 

also p. 377 iT. 

Tut Philippines and ELSEWHEftE 

The pagan tribes of the Philippines Hauunoo i southem .Miiidoio) 
.and Tagbanuwa (central Palawan) employ for purposes ol‘ writing 
the shiny surface of bamboo tubes and a small knife (sec Hg. I - ta). 
Wooden W'ritiug material was also employed in many other 
countries to which rcfen'tice has already Ijcen made. Its use in ancient 
Mesopotamia is mentioned by ti. R. Dris'er (-SViarVir It ri/injf, p, 16), 
A Kbarosluhi Ixiok on wiHXl fn>in Eastern rurkestan is reprnduced 
in Fig, 9, a. Amoiigst many primitive tribes, wood is still used as 
writing material. 

For the aatail “paper” used in pre-Ckiluinbiau .Mncrica and 
even in modern Mesico, sec p. 429 ff. and tig. lX-13. In the 
Bodleian library, at Oxford, there is a Mexican book on bark. 

PALM LEAVES AS WRlTINCi MATER1.VL 

The substances used for the reception of writing in the .TOcient 
world, as well os in modern times in some outlying regions, were 
numerous. Indeed, whatever was most cons'cnicutly available for 
the purpose w.'is used. 
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a Frjrii» ClPrimiiil I, Bainik ilivinafcicm liark-lKxpk in fjf a fuleSrtt r^jl] h r, ^vriuni \\A^r: flt-ftii arirS 

r^Hiicr (riil^lnk ^ ^ Haluic MS. wriltrih lui lliif iniirr Ixiirk r^r frr/tp UcVy kryijitvi] iw .iriocnrptr^ kiffttHfri {C^inkbrid^^' Uiiivif^nuty bibrnni'i Of. 
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Among the Vfirious forms of perishable WTiting materials 
previously in use tn Central and Southern Asia (and probably also 
in other parts of the vtorld) we may place fir?it the leaves of plants 
or trees; in Central and Southern Asia there were the Tutip^it fmlm 
and the Palmyra palm —sec Chapter V'lll. 




I ST 

(,4^r0 Ba[ak divinaiUpti Ijrwk 'wtiIims liarki Tcpri!si!Tili nan of itii* 

divinaibn tijf tiw i)f flir rrnHi th; < portion of A V£rtrv 

T^Tittcn on hamlMKi in Malav hjhI UeoajnliH LharwrErrs thanlovcii in 

th^ ^^uili^SuninuAli muLin<ainoi4.% ifc^gion in eIw dhEncK i>f Palj-ttihann and 
BrnkulmL thr fuuf ilirk'i herr *'TiLim l:h-tT(r' {tm thi* Itrh i^ idi I he 

linicFi la, /a, and ^ExplainaEiciik hy (Sr. l\ Vmt\\txv^. UulvemtV LLhrarv 

tjcyilciu. 
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JijhU'iiiH'i ikM'fl ii\ ufkliji^ \yv llic lliinkiiido ln\vr. uf llic I^JiBippin? isiLkrkrhr iiitrklMvi kn^kiiirMTipEi. nuv.iW kiur^ kkM^iS fur 

"^^-rii:ukE£''i iiriTfl itit" kiiiTr; JH'E-liikiititrrl 1 J^iiiuikE^rj Ei fie£"' ^vhli a knifr a haiiilHNk inh^. 
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Pliny, spr.iking parikularly al tIil* E^ypiLitis, siiy.s lIkie nun ai 
ftrsL wtaiv upfsn \hv knaves of psilni irres. 

Pliny*s piMSiigtt is also imporuuu for the other \vriling nuiierinh 
he mentions. (In follis primf? ^criptitutum; d^iftde i/u^mndam 

tibris; posltra publka plumbeis r&turiunibu^;mox eipnuntn 

linttu CQnfd CQtpia aul ceris. of nil, peupk- wrote on pLilm leaves, 

then on bark orceriain trees, aftenvards sheets of lead were used for 
public documents^ then also sberts of linen or waxen tablets for 
privait! dorunicnts'^ Pliny, siii, 69.) This statement—whicli induces 
Sir John MyTcs {Scripta 11, Oxford, 1952, p+ *2) to write Uiat 

accorditig to Pliny '"the first Cretan writings were on palm-leaves"— 
gives a clue to the long narroxv shape of the inscribed Minoan clay 
tablets (see p^ 63). 

The Palmyra and Talipat palm leaves, which arc thick^ but long 
and narrow', were the only writing material for b^Hik^ in ancient 
Odra as in other parts of ilic coastal provinces of SouLhern India; 
they were also used to some txtein in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, 
and in Xonhem India, 

J he British -Museum, the India OlTice Library^ (Fig* I-13? 
\ Ill-13, 15)^ thr University Library nf Cambridge ' Pig. i-t^j 
the Bodleian Library;, and many oilier important eolft^ettons, 
especially in India and Ceylon, contain numerous examples oflMSoks 
written uu leaves in the Indian, Burmese, SinhalesCp and fUhrr 
languages. 1 he preparation of this w riting material w as quite simple. 
Slips—from 16 to 36 inches long, and froiu 1 \ to 3 inches bro^d — 
^vere cut out from the leaves, they were sonicljniL'S boiled 111 whaler or 
milk, when they were smoothed, witli all excrcseences partd rdf 
with ihe knife; and they were Llien ready tbr use. 

Jhe scribes, employing an inui stilus (a sliarp-pointed imple- 
nieiu) to sera tell the Idlers, wa:rc compelled to *avoid long straight 
lilies^ because any seraich along the longUndhial fibre, ivfuch nins 
from the stalk to the point, would split tlie palm kal' which is 
extremely fragile. TTliis gave rise to ihc rounded shapes of the Oriya, 
Burmese, and other “round” curreEit hands—see The Alphabrf^ 
p* 360 aiid/jfl.^j^wK) In firdcT to make the signs plainer, ink—prepared 
I rum oil and eharcoal—or other pigmeiU was rubbed over the sur¬ 
face of the leaf and filled up the finely incised lines to make them 
visible, and m permanent dial they cannot be cl faced. The strips 
of leavts were then bound, by stringing them fin cords or a piece 
of twine, and attaching them Ut a hfiatd: see Fig. VUI-eIj, 
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In Siam, :^icrctl works were wrineii on Tidipat palm kaves, 
their edges being gilded or painted with verm i I ion, and the leaves 
threaded gii string:^ and folded like a fan. See aho Chapter Mil. 

Other Leaver 

It is generally suggested that in ancient times leaves of other 
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trees svcrt; a]so used for writing. This is probiibly true, bill-- 
r.xropt Ibr litrnirj' evidence—proof Swms tnil of the question, llic 
material is, after all, perishable; spec intern have never been dis¬ 
covered, and we can exclude the ptwsibility of any such discovciy 
iii the J'uiurc, 

However, there is ample literary ev'idencc that both in Greece 
and in Magna Graccia as well as in Rome the use uf h"0'es Ibr 
writing was quite tamiliar. Diodorus Siculus relates {lib. xi, cap, 35) 
that the judges of Syracuse were anciently accustomed tit write the 
names of diosc whom they sent into exile upon the leaves of olive 
trees. This sentence was termed peialijmos, from petalon, “a leaf". 
The Sibyl’s leaves arc referred to by \’irgil [Aeaeitl, iii, yd), and 
Juvenal WTites Credite me eobh folium redtare Sifryllae. Also titc terms 
‘Tolio", "‘foliate”, "foil”, and so on, from Latin folium, "a leaf, 
as well as the word “leal” i I self, may indicate that leaves were used 
as writing material. 


OTHER WRITING MATERIALS 

Of I he principal ancient wTiting matci ials, clay tablets, pupvrus 
leather and parchment wiil be dealt tvtih in the (bllowing chapters] 
ink^ and pens will be treated in the Appentlix to the prcscnl biH>k, 
while paper will be discussed in a forthcoming vohintc on The 
Prinltd Hook. 

Here mention may be made of samcwhai unusual WTiting 
matci ia!s. In some coumries not mUy the skins and intestines, but 
even the shoulder blades of various animals (the shoulder bhtdc tif 
a came! with a Coptic inscription in ink is in the Clairo Museum), 
uell xiis the skiiL'i nffisliris and the inteMines of serpents uxtc prciisecl 
into the service of the scribes. See aLsn p. .jtJ. 

I he inosi famous instance is that ol'the original writing materials 
used irj record ilic rftrkihus of Allah to Mohammed, wliich later 
became the Koran (sec p. 3^7 n,). About a year after the Prophet’s 
death, Ins successor. Caliph Abu Ikkr, a! llie suggestion of Omar' 
ordcml ihe collection of the scattered fragincnls of the Koran, Ziiid 
ibn-t habit, one of Mohammed s ansafs (”hel|nrrs”), appuintid to 
carr)' out this task, gathered togetlicr all his material “from date 
leaves and dihlcts of white stone, and from die breasts of men” 
(Bagawi, MiMal tiTXfasabili, i, p. 524; Etigl. transl. B. vlii 1 ^ ] 
According to other versions, ihe maierial w,is coilccied from’ biis of 
parchment, ih,n white stones, leafless palm branches and bosoms of 
men. Irom these and other stories it is ta.sy to imdeniland that all 
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sorts of mwtcriBl readiest to hand—such as shtiulflrr bliide$, pBlm- 
leaves, and $EOnc$-“\vcre used to write do^vti what later became the 
K-oran. 


LINEX 

Linen For nTiiin^ n|xm ni me I lie Romans in verv^ 

early tiincs, IJbri fmh'i TMiticn are mentioned by Livy not 

as e.vtsuiii^ ill his own iime^ but as reconkd by Lieiuius Maccf (the 
democraiie irihnnc and histoi ian who died in 66 b*c:,)j ’^vho stated 
that linen ^^IxKjks’^ were kept in the temple orjuno iloneta, TJicry^ 
were not “books” in iJie modem sense^ but simply ancient 

annals and Hitn magisiratuum [books of ina|ristrates)”. 

The Sibylline BcHiks ^vcrc generally imagined to have been 
hf/ri fuUn^ though by some, palm leaves were thought to liave been 
their maieriah The old stoty of the Sibylline Books bought by Lueim 
Tarquinius Superbus (534-510 u.c.) ivJiich relates tliai the king 
twice refused to purchase the venerable volumes from the old 
woman who olTeretl them to him, but afterwards provided a stone 
client and tw^o keepers to lake cliarge of the ihrrr not very large 
wjlumt'S of magical /onnul&f, may indicate that linen book^ were 
kn[nvn to the Romans at that early date. 

Livy speaks of a Samnitc ritual book as liifer vetus tinkus, "an 
ancient linen book^" 36); Jic aJ^i mentions that when 

Augustus ordered the reeonstriictioin of'a ruined lemplc of Jupiter, 
he found there a bofik of linem Even in a much later period^ ^ve hear 
ol Roman linen books; iJie Emperor Aurelius is said to havT used 
linen us writing material for his official diaiy\ Also \"aiTo (M, 
lereiitms Varrt), 116-^7 b.o*) and die Roman jurist Ulpiaii 
(Bomidus Ulpianus, a-U. r. 170-228) mention book rolls of liiien, 
though it is doubtful tvhether diey' saw such botiks. However, linen 
seems to liavc been the suljstance on wliieli the sacred books and the 
ancient records of Rome were written. 

Apart from ancient Rome, it is well kunvsTit that the anciein 
Egyptians wTote books on linen and on linen nuimmy wrappings 
(remalm of a JSixiluDynasty “book^' are preserved in the Cairo 
Museum), that in E'urther India until recent times black cotton 
rolls were used for writing—writing being done with a while chalky 
material—that the Parthfans sometimes \vovc their writings; 
the Arafjs^ too, used linen as writing material. The most remarkable 
ancient ]xnyk writtm on linen is uiirtoubiedly the Agrain linen 
rapping, containing the longest Etruscan document which luis 
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come down lo us~sce Kitf. 1 i.j, a. This bwk, wHiicn on twclst: 
bands or strips, whu h tovcied an Eps-ptian muinmy bdongin^ to 
the Gracco*Roniati period, was fuiiiKl before i88o, at Alexandria, 
and is preserved in the museum of Zagreb or Agram i Yugoslav ia)’. 
It contains about fifteen htindTed words (sec also p. 51). 

Finally, mt-niiun may be made—though, strictly speaking, the 
object in question is hardly a “book"'—of the lamnus Bayeux 
Tapestry, preserved at Bayeux 1 Normandy, France). It b a roll of 
linen, 20 inebes wide and feet long, and is a superb piece of 
needlework or embroidered “tapestry”. It b worked in coloured 
woollen thread, and is supposed to be a panoramie representation of 
the invasion and conquest of England by the Normans. 'I radilioii 
attributes it to Matilda, wife of^Villiam the Conqueror, but according 
to some scholars it was made for hb lialf-brotJier Odo, bisJiop of 
Bayeux. It b divided into 72 compartments and contain.s 1,512 
figures with Latin inscriptions, giv ing their names and the subject 
of composition. It was dbcovcied in 1724, In 1803, Napoleon 
carried it away to Paris, and also during the last war ;afier the 
allied invasion of Normandy) the Germans took it to Paris, but in 
Ixiih instances it was brought back to Bayeux. It is of extreme 
interest, both as medieval needlework and as a record of certain 
dctiiib of history otlienvise unknown, (Fig, l-iB.) 


lJURABLE \\"RJTJNG MATERIALS (Fig. I-I4 ^md 15) 

From very early times, men have suereeded in leaving bchiiul 
them records of their activities. Apart from making' articles, 
they petiiiicd or incised or scratched symbols «r niiirks on durable 
materials. As already mentioned, I he natural .surfitces of rock walls, 
01 ca%'cs or clillV, ofTcred ihc mo^l obvious oppijriunities for man- 
kind’s first attempts at pictography. Later, great slabs of roek 
(mcgahtlis) were incbed with pirlographs. SiiJl later, smaller stone 
slabs were msenbed. Softer stone, like Hmcslone and alabaster 
harder stone, like jnarble, onyx and lapis lazuli, as well as the hartL 
cst volcanic stone (basalt, dacite, dolcritc, diorlte) were chosen for 
Jiuicriplions. 

The great majority of the insciiptioiM belong to three elavics 
commemorative or historical, dedicatory' or votive, ,aiid doniitivc* 
'Fhc first two comprise a vast v aricty of records, and these arc msistly 
incised on stone. The donative, relating to rdigions endowments nr 
secular donations, are somciinics on stone. In general, stone h is 
always been a principal material for inscriptions, but nther h ird 
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rLmrcn^nlh tTiitury D-tL' </. Otpplii: inipr^calioii 
WriStcii un .1 rib. Art'liamlcp^pral \iLJieuniT I' lori:ni-i-. 
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subHUinccs IliUT lihu bet^ii used for ihc mqjtitiii of writinm^; sonii:- 
liinei invijstly in Incli:i) phi ids of ropper^ sonselirncti ^uiliniuny» or 
copper, bronzcp briissj clo>> eardiLiiwarc (incited or iascribed wiih 
ink), crystals^ i\on,% gold, silver, or moiher-of-ijcarl on wood (see 
Fig- I-14, A), Even bone^K were used as wridng maierial: see, for 
instance^ Fig, 1^14, c-d, and I-15 {bflouP)^ 

Among lilt Greeks, ibe Rom am and other halic peoples, the 
Jaws penal^ civil, religious and ceremonial Avrre often engraved on 
tables of bronze or of oilier mdials. It is said ihai more ihan ihree 
thousand tablc^i of bronze or brais kept in the Roman Capiioi 
perislied by a fire in the reign of \^espiisiaii; the^ic tables are supposed 
10 hair contained proclamalions, laws and ircalics of alliance. 
An important group of iiistriptiom, known as coiLsist of 

broken fragmeiitb of poiiery^ or fragments ol limestone, imcribetl 
vviih ink* 

These ancient imeriptions are very importpiit in tiie history of 
MTiting (see The Atphabet^ pmsim]. Strictly speaking, ivith a lew 
exceptions, they do not betong to the history' oflhe ho^k* indeed^ they 
hardly come within the category' of book production. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that men ^'lio could cut inscriptkins on 
Slone or motal or other hard materia^ could also write on p^ishable 
materials, such as wood, leather, or papyrtiJi; such, indeed, as would 
normally be med in \mting whai we now call a book. 

In some countries, such as Burma and Siam (see Chapter VI11), 
durable materials were used for bofiks. 

Pliny fihL xiii, 1) stales that the public acts among the 

most remote natiom were vvritten in leaden books, and the existence 
of such books also seems to be suggested by Suetonius and Froritiiuis. 
Even more illuminating h Pausania_s' statement (ix, 4) that the 
Boeotians ui' Helicon sliowed him a sheet of lestd, much decayed, 
on which was insci Ilicd Hesit^d^s ll erJtj and 

The eminent French sclioSar and antiquary' Bernard tic ,Mont- 
fau^oii (1655-J 741) purchased a book at Rome in ibijg, which he 
described as comnof^ed c-ntiiely ol’ lead. (It is tnotvii that ancient 
leaden plates were rrequcntly beaten with a hammer until llicy 
were rendered so extremely thin and pliable that they might easily 
lie rolled up.) It is alxjiii 4 im lies long by' j wi<le. Not only 
the pieces whieh form the cover, but also all ihe leaver, in number 
sis, the stick inserted into the rin^pi, wJiich liold the len\'cs together^ 
the hinges and nails, arc all ol h-ad, ^viihont exception^’ iJ/Antiquite 
exfdiquee ft reprrmff^ Paris, 1719-124, ii, 373), It contained 

Ivgy'ptian gnostic figures, and nriting'^ Moiitfau^nn prescntctl it 



Mcliil iijwl wJjjiJc's Jmhh: Liicil n> ^^riiLiin Fiaali-riHl m Ivii.nhjul: I'hc sfftitrmmK m ^hvipH-knirr, liuMVil in 'nkiiniif.s Lii if(:>7+ nnit [irm- pi^ 

iIm- hrili^i Musp^urppiil prrsh.ilily tu nKkiiil AUp. J^hi: huu,' Akle /■]' tkr '’l■’^!l^lkl :nirilti,iUMS Us 4plN.ripl ur A.t>. 

llic rum~y li^vc* lietn “ I Ur FifrftI ihr w-Unir> Ihhh^ ftw to ih£! !o.imland; ih? ticrittP kx-Tiilnr lutltHi wdn’inr Ik 

iiRFyunii ijPl thi? Aliiiiifli"-"^ 
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To OurdiTiBl tic K^juilton^ l)ut w'Kiit Ji^^i become oFIt is tiTiknowtib 
Be this as it iit£ty, so fee its we ktiovvj metals were never used 
for bonk production in the ordinary sense of the term. 


CO>rCLUSlOX 

AVc have ample evidence that at the dawn of history—which, 
after all, was {iiirly late in man's cultural de\"elopineiit—writing 
wa^ practised at various places and on various tnaitrrials. Amongst 
pceiplts who had attained a certain cultural level—though this may 
be surprising in view of tlie tendency to regard “barbarism” as the 



I-IS 

■Ljstfacl; frptmi the l^iyctiK l aprjtrjv 


characteristic condition of prehistoric or protohistoric peoplcs- 
tlicre svould usually have been individuals, or rather a class, who 
cruhivatcd the an ol “writing'’. TIutc is evidence that even at so early 
an age man was not without artistic promptings; and, under suit- 
al>le condiiions, these ivould find easy and natural expression in 
drawing, painting and cars ing. At the same time, with the increase 
in size of s^ial and political groups and the extension of govern¬ 
mental authority, the need would be increasingly felt for svriiten 
CDinmuiucatifjn. 

In time, there vvould gradually emerge a system—rudimentary 
to start with -based on picional or pi c digraph te si gns,At that period 
perhaps even more than noxv, there would be an urge to record 
striking events, or even impressive dreams or ideas. And where 
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^^Tkhig had developed beyonti die primitive picTEjgraphiv siagCj 
we might cjxpect an abiiiiy Ui reduce tu w^riting current teachings 
or coherent sets ijf ideas. Vet^ of book WTiting at that early stage of 
culture^ for many lands^ we hm- e no positive evidence; but it mml 
be remembered that the materials that would have been employed 
lor die purpose would be perishable. 

PuQENfCJAN AKD E l RUSOAX BoOKS 

For this reason, w-c shall never be able to read the many btxiks 
w^hicii w'c have reason to bclieV'e existed, for instance, amongst 
the Mhioans, the Phoenkians and the Etruscans. As to die last 
nictiiiouL-d— T/i^ AIpka^^rL pp. 490-501—while nearly 9,000 in¬ 
scriptions (on stonej p^Jttery5 objects of bnjnzCt lead, on avails and so 
on) tverc discovered in Etruria proper, roughly corresponding widi 
mtidem Tnscany, by far the longest and the most important written 
document, and aciually the only extant Elaisean manuscript which 
may he considered as a ‘^book”, is ihe AgTam (or Zagreb) document 
—already referred to—wTittcii 011 linen ^v■rappillgs of an Kgj^ptiaii 
mummy (Fig, a). The text written originally on fifteen 
strips or bands^ and, with the exception rsf the first three, is almost 
coniyjletc; but the meaning of this, text is still a matter of conjecture, 
all attempts at tlie deciphennenl of the Etruscan ianguage lia\ ing 
been unsuccess fuL 

"File exislencc of Eiru,scan books is confirmed by Roman 
lilrrarj' sources. See abo Dions-sius Elalicarnasseiis, i, ii. We kiunv, 
indeed, dial the Etruscans had rt-ligious, liiurgicab ^Svisdoni'^ and 
other btHiks, The Romans nicnlioiied die ELruscan Hhri Ttigefidj 
tihri Feg&mcl^ Hhn from \'cii, (iim Itaruspkim^ fuigunilfs, nVun/cr, 
Aditriifilid^ and others^ 

The Books 

It is a happy CDineidenre diat die earliest records of li ne book 
wriling that have come clown tn us wrre riiscovn^ed iu the iwo main 
cradles of civilization: baked clay lab let bonks in Mesopotamia, 
and papyrus bonks in the Nile Valley. 

\Mveii, indeed, one i% fiiced with a carditiLd historical pmlj- 
lem^ such as the 'Vreation of die book‘d, inqiiir\' into the first 
caust's h extraordinarily diirscull, just as in llie ca.se nf a war or 
revolution. For, as the laic Profi C'luriri jMjitued out, ihrre never 
was a man whfi could stl thiwn and say '*Xow I am going to be 
the lirsi nian to write \ Writing, that supreme aciucveiiicnl of 
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mail, the one which makes possible the verj' o\Utcncc of civiluaiion 
Ijy transmiuing to hi ter £feneradoa<i the acquisitions of the earlier, 
was the result of a slow and natural development. Even with recent 
events of any magnitude, it is didtcult to deiemtine their precise 
origin; in tracing back their causes, we reach a tvcltcr, where cause 
and effect condition each other and follow' each other in tuni. To 
avoid this perplexity, a starting point must be chosen, a birth certi¬ 
ficate so to speak. 

Thus, anyone wishing to study the history of “the book” must 
take as the starting point the earliest known “books", i.e. the baked 
clay tablets of Mesopotamia and tJie papyrus rolls of Egj'pt. Xlorc- 
over, though die Mesopotamian clay tablets were books in the real 
sense of the word (though hardly in accord with modern concep¬ 
tions), only the Egyptian papyrus book can be considered the 
true ancestor of the modern book. 


CHAPTER II 


THK EARLlESr SYSTEMS OV WRITING 


HisTokV uaLarally TcliitcH only wliat we knowj and, as a Brilisli 
scholar (BudineU) stales, ^ il h conunonly realised that nine-tenths 
of the story of mankind qiiiie imkiioun; that to say, its story' 
has not been presen^d in books and libraries”* "L-rilil a langH'tgc is 
writ tell, it leaves no tniccs of its his to a', eseept what can be inferred 
(aiitl it is relatively little) frnm its gcoj^aphicid distribaiioii and that 
of its related dialects; and especially Irtiin the distribulion of place 
names, which do not nii^Tatc” ij* L. Myres), and arc Honietiities 
lasting. 


WftllLSG IxJTLVlKS A XeW AOK 

The history^ of'hhe book”, even more than the history^ of man¬ 
kind and the history' of latiguivi^e^ begins with the history of nTiting. 
Only when history began to be recorded, when the historical e^^ents, 
the traditions, eustoms, law's, rciigioiis myths and rituals, atid ihe 
formerly memiiriited ^'works” of liicraluie could be put down in 
srriling, were llicy enshrined into books” to i>t: preserved in 
the libraries of temples and roj'al paUicc-s. 

The histoiy of the book must ob\ iotBly take into account the 
history of writing* ’Fhc detailed aecotniL of the varinus systems ol 
writing \You1d be a Ituig sloiy^ il it could he fully lold= Here it will 
be tiecessaiy cmly to suggest the main headings of ilie story, bring 
for the most part a suniinary' of llir results already indicated in 
The Alphftlfel, 


Mc^mpotamian Written Tablets 

The earliest written documents exiaot arc Mesopotamian 
tablets, inscribed with a emde piciograpliic writing which is cer¬ 
tainly not cinicirorm, many characters being purely" pictorial and 
the picture symbols rcpreseniiiig various objects, animate or in-^ 
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animate. Sume of the signs, moreover, are clearly the Liter dn^elup- 
ments of forms which ha%'c noi come dewn to ns. 

Pictorial symbols arc, however, mn veiy*^ suitable for writing on 
moist and soft day, Curx-'es, circles and fine and long lines could tint 
be executed satisfactorily; so that the Sinrtcrians the earliest kunwTi 
useri of this writing, in the counc of time replaced these symbols 
by cumbinations ol ?fhnrt, straightj ^ertical^ hyiizniual or oblique 
strokes, nr angles, which formed ^vhat we now kuow a-s cunchorm 
writing. 

The gradtiai change from the pictographic to the cuneiform— 
see Fig* II-1—whit h was not a ddiberaieiy chosen dc^'icc, but came 
about by the employment of soft clay as a vvriting material suggests 
that some perishable material may previously have been used, 
on w'hich pictorial symbols sverc scniiched, not impressed. Of 
course, this suggestion cannot be substantiated we might uncartli 
many more thousands of clay tablet bmks belonging to various 
periods, but it will never be pofisiblc to recover earlier “b^ioks"^ 
written on perishable material. 

We must, thcrelbrc, be content to regard early clay tablet hooks 
as representing the earliest specimens of ^'thc hook’’. Of the many 
thousands of day tablets tlial have been recovered no more than a 
feiv hundred can properly be termed books. 

Early tablets w^ere discoiered mainly in four sites in southern 
Babylonia (Uruk or ^Va^k^l, the biblical Erech; jemdet Nasr; 
Shuruppuk, the modern Farah; and Vr of the Chaldees, the Hebrew 
Ur Kasdim, modem Tdl eI-Muqa\yar). Tlie earliest of them arc 
gcnemlly attributed to the middle of the ftmrlh millennium b,c. 

Early Souk ai an Writing (Fig, H-i) 

A limestone tablet from Kish (now in the .■V'llimolcan Museum, 
Oxford), assigned roughly to the middle of the fourth millennium 
ii.R., seems to be the earliest ML'SopoLamtnn text, .-Vccording [n Di\ 
Cadd, of the British Museum, this tablet *‘must be regarded for 
the present as representing ihe archetype of all Sumerian writing”. 
Lt contains a number of symbols representing objects, the human 
head, hand, foot and rntmkmm mrikt a hut with a man squalling 
in it, a sledge, and a few signs not clearly determined. Unforlunatcly, 
this tablet cannot be read, and its meaning can hardly be guessed at. 

The small clay tablets from Uruk, layer IVb, present the same 
stages of development; thc>- show representations of objects still 
for the most part recognizable (such as parts <if the human body, 
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fishes, heads of anJmais, plants, vessels, and boats), ivhilc tablets 
Ircim Jemdet Xasr and Farah contain signs which can be considered 
traiisiHonal between the pictograph and the Cuneiform; iJierc 
also appear groups of wedges bearing little or no resemblance to 
the original forms. 

The reasons for the invention of writing can only be guessed 
at; in Professor G, R. Driver’s opinion they are tulei'ably dear. 
“The development of the cuneiform script was due to economic 
necessity', and the form that it took was conditioned by tlie mentis 
afforded by the Nlesopotamian river-toumrv,” 

Indeed, the contents of the earliest tablets, as far as they can be 
imerpreted, seem to he economic or administrative, never religious or 
historical. “Writing in fact seems to ha\'c existed for over five hundred 
years before being put to such other uses; the only cxccptiom are 
scholastic texts, as yet mere lists of signs and words, required for 
the training of scribes” (G. R. Driver). According to the American 
scholar, E. A. Speiser, the property marks, the primitive proto¬ 
types of those which appear on the Mesopotamian cylinder 
seals, were the beginning of the Mesopotamian pictofjraphie 
wnling. 


Origin or Cuneiform Writing 

Not only is the exact date of the invention of this system of 
writing unknos^Tt; the nattonalily of the inventors is also uncertain. 
It would seem that tlie great invention was due to the Sumeriami, 
a people of uncertain ethnic and linguistic afiilfatiom, who spoke 
not a. Semitic or Indo-European, but an agglutiiuitive language. 
The SumcriaiLS entered Mesopotamia before tbe middle of theVourth 
millennium B.G,, conquered the land and cstabltshcd a very high 
cutiiire, which they passed over to the .\kkadians, who were 
Semites. 

There are dfmbts, however, both whether the Sumerians did 
invent wTiting, and wJietbcr this system of writing was invcntcil in 
Mesopotamia. The question of the origins—also uncertain—of the 
proto-Elamite script, of the Egy-piian hicmghphic writing and of 
the Indus Valley script, which probably have some connection 
svith the origins of the Sumerian writing, makes the whole problem 
Still more intricate. 

Ncverthclcts, whether it was the .Sumcriaiis who invented the 
Mesopotamian pictographie writing or not, there is no doubt that 
It was they who developed it into the cuneiform. 
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Karlv Elamite Writing 

The E him lies* a iiion-Semitic and non-Indo-European people^ 
who spoke a!q;KlijUnativc dialects apparently related to tlie Caucasian 
group of languagesj inhabited the country situated to the north 
of the Persian Gulf and to the cast of the lo^rer Tigris, corresponding 
to tile modern Persian province orKhuaisiam 

Tile early Elamites possessed an indigenous script, known o-S 
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ea.rly Ciamitc or proio-EJamiiCj widnh lo have dcivtcnded 

from pictogfiiphic syrtibols- According lo some Jictiolars, both 
the proitit^'pe uf rhe cuneiform writing mid ihc early Elamite 
script go back to a common source, but this is still an open 
problem. 


Indus Valley Script (Fig, H-a) 

r^\'cnty’fi\'c years of e.>;cavatioii, exploration and study have 
added fifteen hundr^l years to the history of India. Complete 
cities of the third millennium b.c. have been unearthed; regular 
and wcihplaniied streets, a magnificent driiinage and water system, 
and well-equipped private houses, bear es'idcnec to a earcllil 
system ol town ptaiming. The origins of this high civilization (known 
as Indus V'alley Cmtization or Harappa Culture) are still unknown. 

The most noicw'orthy characteristic of this culture is the use 
of an indigenous script, svhich appeani on large numbers of finely 
CUE seals of stone or copper discovered on various sites: Fig, 11 -a. 
About eight hundred of these seals are inscribed. The writing, 
winch still defies decipherment, may be dcfiiietl as one ofstilizcd 
pictograpks. A connection is probable Irclwccn tliis script and the 
cornmon iincestor of the cuneiform writing anri the early Khnnite 
script, although it is impossible to determine what the connection 
IS. It may be suggested, however, thai the Indus \'alley .script was 
an mdigetious invention inspired hy the knowledge of ihe existence 
o\ writing. 


Egyptian Sertptsi (Fig. 11-3) 

Still more diflicult k the paramount question concerning the 
ori,gin of Egyptian hieroglyphic writing. It is a mt>rjt problem which 
script, the Egyptian hieroglyphic or tlic Sunuriaii pictiiigraplric, i.s 
the older. Hoth were already in existence ill the end of the fourth 
rnillcnnium B.c,, and in the light of oiir present kiiosvlcdge it Is pos¬ 
sible to say that in .Mesopotamia and in the Nile Valley the develop¬ 
ment of writing follows a very similar but not identical course. 

Origin- or Hikrqglvpiuc WRirtMo 

According to some scholars the Egyptian liicro,glyp|,ir writing 
was created as a whole at the bcginmiig.s of the united kingdom in 
Egypt (tliiriieih eenlury a.c,). The famouH dale palette of the kinir 
whose Horus-naine is .Xar-mer (Fig. M-3, ^), 
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Aha—Fig. II-3, h (both of wJiiini have been ideiitiBed by some 
students with Mcncs or Alena, rhe tTuditioiuil rounder of the First 
Dyiiasn’, whiic others consider Nar-mcr a.s the second king of liiLs 
Dynasty) are regarded by some scholars as being no more tliati 
piemres, svhile the majority consider these documents as important 
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evidence of the initial stage in the dcvclopmenl-s of hicrogtyphie 
writing, i,f, a kind of ineunuMti of this important system. In the 
opinion of Sir Alan Gardiner, for instanco, in the Nar-mt-r pLih-iu* 
“we are able to observe the birth of hiiroglyphics taking place, 
as it were, under our very eyes’’. ’ 

According to other scholars, however, in Egypt writing was 
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invented ^ind clevcli>pcd ^'pussibly under Sumerian influence” 
(G. R. Dri\'cj?]. Ai\d “it may Ijc suggcsicd that among die Eg^^ptiam 
the invent;p||foE' the emergence of the hierogKphic s^^stem of witing 
is -simply the extension of already existing cuUural dements to n 
neu-- socinEsituation^’ (S* H. Hooke). 

However that may be, die re is no doubt that during the initial 
peritid of the First Dynzisty, Eg)T?tian: writing was already fuJiy 
deseloped. It Ls nou’ commonly agreed to place the rise of the First 
Dynasty in the thirtieth centuiy B.c.^ which date would synchronise 
with die beginning of die eJasstcal Sumerian age. 

C'.HARACTERISTICS OF EoyPI'I.VX WrITISG 

Wliatcver iu origin^ the Egypiiati writing tvas csscnthdJy 
national fin complete contrast vsith the cuneiform); it originated in 
Egy^Jt, it developed in Egypt^ it svits employed only for Egyptian 
speech (perhaps with one or two cxccptioris), and it died out in 
Egypt. The Egyptians Imd every' reason to be proud of their writing, 
and from ihc earliest ages they had the greatest veneration for it, 
considerjiig it to he the foundaiiun of all educatiim and well-being. 
In spite of its compltJiLityj the Egyptian ivrititig is, in a certain way, 
one of the most accurate and most intelligible of the great aneient 
systems of wriung. 

Its history', jncltidlng the hieratic script {a cursive form, used 
beside llie hieroglyphic for three thousnind years, and of particular 
impoilanee from the point of vic^\' of the history' of “the book”) 
and the demotic script (a highly ctirsi\ e derivatix e of the hieratic), 
is dealt ^viih in The Alpkahel^ pp. See also Fig. 11-3^ f* 


Cretan Scripts (Fig. 1 I" 4 ) 

'I'lie aricieni civilisation nf the Island of Crete—the only 
iaii'opean country' ivhich had a culture to equal the contemporary 
eivili^^alioivi of Egypt and Mesopotamia—presents distinctive 
[eLilurcs. It Is generally known as Aegean or Minoan, and Its high 
level is deimmstrated not only by the architcclural remains, fresco 
painting and ecramk art, but also by the considerable infitienrc 
e.xercised on the civil3?;ation ol the Greek mainland and the 
island!^; it is note^vortliy that Greek iradiiions regarded Crete 
as :m aneirni reiurc of a great civihzaiiort. fhis ancient cnhure has 
left many problems w'luch may remain unsolved for all time- 11 le 
ethnic and linguistic affinities of this people, their origin, lustory’. 
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rulers^ c\Tn their riamc arc .still i>pcii problems^ as arc the qucstioiis 
of ihcir culture and hook production. 

The beginning of the Minoan civilization, corresponding to 
tlie Bronze Age epoch of C-rctc, seems to have coincided^ roughly* 
with the rirst I>)-nzLsiy of Eg^'pt and the classical Surncrian dynasties. 
The Minoaii ciiliUie came to an end abruptly, about i roo b.c. 
owing probably to political disturbances in the eastern Mediterran¬ 
ean, similar to those which sonic%vhai earlier (r. 1200 Jfl.c*) brought 
abtmt the downfall of the Hittilc and the decline of the Egy ptian 
Empires, 

MlNO.\N SCRIPTS 

The scripts of ancient Crete still remain a riddle to tshich a 
happy discovery of a bilingual inscription may* one da>\ provide 
the From tlic first phase of Early Minoan (thirtieth century 

B.c.) onwardsy seal engraving \va.s practised* 

The engraved subjects were mainly decorative designs such a.s 
meanderSj bat there were altua some crude picture-symbols, such as 
parts of the human body* animals^ birds* plants and implements, 
^'Both the engraved seal stones of Crete and many of the pictorial 
signs on them closely resemble tIuMC of Egv^t . . . there is no doubt 
that the general notion of seal cutting and sign vvTiting came from 
Eg^pt” (Jp L, MyTcs). It is an open question whether pictorial 
devices should be considered as true writing but, in Sir John Myres's 
Opinion, the\" ^^are sufTicicnt evidence that writing was practised”. 

PtOTOGRAPHIC GlJVSS A AND B 

The first phase of Middle Minoan (r* twenty-second to iwenty- 
first centuries .saw the begimiing of a true system of writingp 
knowTi as the **PictogTaphic Class A”* which later developed into 
the ‘Ticlographic Class W\ 'rkcre was already a numerical system, 
influeneLd by that of Egypt, 

Linear Claim A and B (Fig. II-4) 

Apparently in the seventeenth century b.c, the pictographic 
gave place 10 a linear script, which is generally distinguished into 
'^Linear Class A" and “Linear Class B"'. Bulli scripts arc cursive— 
they may even have been bookdiands—and donot appearon the seals. 

Ltne^ar Class A appears engraved on stone or metal, inci.sed on 
elay* or written with ink on putlery'; some itiscripltons have been 
found outside Crete. This script, containing about seventy- five 
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symbols^ continues in the sixteemh century b,c* Linear Class B 
,'iccm5 to be a kind of milk or ofHcjal script: it is found on numerous 
clay tablets belonging to the archives of the palaces at Knossos 
in Crete, and at P\los in SJV. Peloponnc-siis. Until the discovery' 
of tile Py los archives^ assigned to e. i^oo it was thought that 
not even Class B continued during die last Late Minoan pliase 
firom the end uT the fourtecntlt century B.c, onwards). The 
number of symbols of CHass B is slightly reduced, but forty-eight of 
them can be connected with Class A. The numeration symbols are 
also partly changed. 

In July-August, over thirty tablets, inscribed in Linear 

Class B, were unearthed iu the excavation of the famous ancient 
city of Mycenae, 


Origin of Minoan Scripts 

The origin nf these scripts is uncertain. The theory' of a derivation 
from the Egy ptian scripts, not only of the pictorial signs of the 
engraved seals^ but also of the pictographic scripts, anti even of 
the linear scripts, is not acceptable. 

Although sonic of the t!retait pictograpliic syanboh are identical 
—probably externally only—wldi Egy'ptian hieroglyphs, the great 
majority of them seem to be of indigenous invention, :sincc they' ai e 
strictly connected with C^rcian customs and religion, and indigenou^i 
agriculture. 

It is thus probable that the Cretan scripts, especially the linear 
characters, arc indigenous crealtorts, althougli dte iirspivatitin may 
[uivc conie from outside. Some sdiobrs ha^T suggested AiiLitolian 
coinieciioiis^ but chronological reasons alone would preclude [hi$ 
possibility. 

More recently (iil49), Sir John Myres has suggc-stcd that ^"ihc 
Minoan pictographic and linear scripts came into existence in a 
region which had ceased for a ^rhile to be inllueitced by Egypi^\ 
i.r. after the collapse of tiic twelfth Dymasty empire [ "'another 
influence replacctl that of Egypt: that of the Babylonian culture 
tviih its art of inscribing signs and sign-groups on Uibk-ts of clay'*. 
However^ Crete ‘‘lay umi far oil' to be all’ectcd by Babylonia; and 
had the peculiar fortune to be inditecily aRccicd by the flexible 
pictorial script of Babylonia, not the rigid cuneifomi convention 
of a later jjhasc- Clrete was tlius able to create a composite and 
adaptable lcchni<iue of its o^rn, undisturbed by foreign com¬ 
petitors. , * 
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TIIF. ItAND-PROllUCED BOOK 
The I'HAtSTos Disc: (Fig. 1^4, a) 

This most renmrkablc ol' a\\ the Cretan InscriptioiLS, which has 
already been rclc^cfl lo, was found in Crete in 190&, and is assigned 
to c. 1700 E.c. It is the first-kntrtvn stamped object ofiis kind, being 
an irregularly circular- terra-cotta tablet, about 6-7 inches in dia¬ 
meter, srith iiighly pictorial sign groups impressed by means of 
s^aratc stamps in inscribed compartments, and printed on both 
sides of the disc, in a spiral band, broken into eonccniric bands 
w'iili connection marks. 

Sir John Myres points out that this spiral band, an ingenious 
device to prevent the reader from "losing his place", recurs on a 
Alinoan gold ring from Xtaviospeio near Knosstw, and on two 
inscriptions finm Kiiossos paiiiled on the inner surbu'c of clav 
cups. I’ln: highly pictorial signs, which show nr* relationship with 
Cretan piciographs, number ^41, and include forty-five differeni 
symbols, such as human hgures and piirt.s t»f the bodv, animals, 
plants and tools. 

It is thought, largely hccau.se of the plumed head-dress, that the 
disc wa.s not of indigenous origin, but belongs to the south-west 
coast of A.sb Mimir. According to Myres, a fetv of the signs 
suggest a I.ycian origin. Some scholars connected the disc wiiti the 
Philistines, oihcrs with Xorth Afi'ica. It must, howes'er, he pointed 
out that until the prc-scnt day nothing Tescmbltng It has appeared 
cither in Anatolia or elsewhere, nor is there any trace in Crete or 
out-side of a similar script, especially at the period in question, 

liittitc Hieroglyphics (Fig. [[-:;) 

The Hillitcs, a group of peoples of dilFcring ethnical and lin- 
S^istic alFmitics who inhabited Asia Minor and northern Syria 
hum the third to the first niillennia n.c., devetoped :i high eivili^atiun 
and during two hundred years (r. 14 (ki 1200 u.o.J toiLSliiulcd one 
of the chief empires of the Near East. 

The Hittitc Empire having come to an end at the beginning 
ol the twelfth century B.t;„ the Hittitc political and rullura] mitre 
was trandciTed lo imrthcm Syria, where small Hittitc states arose, 
the most important of them being Carcihemlsh. In the eighth centnrv 
B.c. all these small kingdoms were contiuered by- the Awyriam. ' 

Hittite Scmi'Ts 

The HiiiilcH early adapicd the Babybaiau cuneiform 
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to their own hin^tiagc, and many Hittitc witicn docrumcntSj 
ificlurfing literary productions, are extant in this script (seep, Jo6), 
'J"hc Hittitc cuncifomi writing ciJUtinucd to be used until the end 
of the Hktite Empire* About the middle of tJit Jiccond niilleriiuum 
B*c* they developed a hlcrogl^Tjhir foriii of script, no^v known as 
the Hiuite hieroglyphic writing. 
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Hittitr hirra^hlihic cumw Ugii'i tii, i\\ rip \-i]} roinpzired with inopiumtnial 
jymbuls (e, iii^ t'iie). 


The majority of the imcriptions in this writing belong to the 
period of the Syrian Hitlite states^ particularly to the tenth-eighth 
centuries 0 * 0 .; the latest may be as^iigned to c. 6 cjo P,c* Xot many 
in^riptions tome from the Hittitc mother couiitr>, the greater 
number iiaving been discovered in northern Syria (t'archemish, 
H*imath and Aleppo). Many inscriptions are in relief on stone 
nionunicnts, cithcni are engraved, a few on lead; there are iirscribcd 
seals (one in silver), and impressions in clay* Some are engraved 
in It more eurshx form of ivriting (sec Figs. 11 -5, columns ii, i\\ vi. 
and vii), 

With certain other lads^ the existence of such a cursive hand 
nniy induce us to assume that there existed Hittite books writirn 
in Hitiitc hieroglyphic w^riiing; but no such bfxiks have conic 
doivn to 115. It must be remembered, however^ that the materials 
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thnt would have been employed for the purpose ^s'Ciild pi'obably 
be perishable (papyrus or parchment). 

Oricj.\ of Hittite Hieiioclyphk’ \\'RmNc 

Some scholars have derived the Hittite hieroglyphic writing 
from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, others from the Cretan pictographic 
script. Although the Hittite hieroglyphs are highly pictorial, as 
also arc the Egyptian hieroglyphs (or the Cretan pictographs), 
drerc docs not seem to be any direct eonnection betts'cen the Egyptian 
and the Hittite signs. 

.'\s to possible afEnitics with the Cretan pictogmphic scripts, 
apart from chronological difficulties, no connection can be proved 
so long as the Cretan scrips remain tmdeciphered. There is, how¬ 
ever, the possibility that the Hittite hiernglyphic smting was an 
indigenous creation, perhaps inspired by the Egyptian and Cretan 
scripts. 


Chinese Writing (Figs, ll-b-y, lX-1-5) 

Xot only Ls Chinese writing the only ancient analytic (partly ideo¬ 
graphic, partly phonetic) system of writing siin used, but it is 
employed by a nation comprising onc-flflh of llic world's popula¬ 
tion, and in a country' larger than the whole European continent. 
-Notwithstanding its ottensive use by peoples of high and ancient 
culture, and its history of almost four thousand years, the internal 
dcvelopmeiu of Chinese writing has been practically imperceptible. 

Its DEVtiLOP.MF.NT 

The main evolution of the Chinese signs was inticed technical 
and cjitcmal calligraphic as we may call it, "^1 he writing has never 
reached even the syllabic stage. 'I'he main reason for this peculiarity 
lies in the Chinese language, which^a I though it was probably 
once an agglutinative language—is now isolating (i.^. without 
grammatical terminatioiLS or other grammatical forms), mono¬ 
syllabic and polyionir (i.e, capable of being pronounced on a low 
pitch, on a rising pitch, on a high pitch, and so on), 

Ohio IN of CIhinhsj; W'ritjnc 

The date of the invention or creation of Chinese writing is 
uncertain: we may assume, Jiowcver, that it was already in 
cxisEcncc in the early second millennium r.c. The earliest Chinese 
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inscriptions csintit, written on bone, bdtmij to the rourtcenth 
ccninry b.c. 

The problem of the origin of Chinese vsTiting is also still un¬ 
solved. Direct dependence on the eunciform writing has been 
suggested, but this does not seem prf}bable. 'riicne is, how'cver, no 
doubt that there exist ceriain intemat similarities between the 
Chinese and the Sumerian tvriting as well as the Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphic script. 

The theory of the American scholar, A. I.. K-roeber, of “Idca- 
diffusion" or “stimulus-diflusion” provides the tnost probable 
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cxpbnation of the ori^n of CJiiticse u'riliug as well as of some other 
ancient scripts. On this b;isis it is urged that, after writing had 
developed in MesopotaTnia, in Elanij in the Indus \blley, and per¬ 
haps in some oiher places still mikiiown to ns, and when the generic 
idea reached China» it may well Jmve iitduccd some great Chinese 
personality to invent or create a particular script for the Chinese 
speech- 
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It is possible, moreover, that prior to the invention of Chinese 
writing, there existed in Chinu, ns suggested by Irx-al traditions, 
some primitive devices of coiiimumration. sucli as the mystic tri- 
grams and hexagrams, or a knot desicc similar to the ancient 
Peruvian quipus (see Pig, I-i, b and Thf Alphabfl p, a6) or the 
tally Sticks (see Fig. I-i, b). Also the typical Clhincsc gestures 
—Fig. I-r, fl—ornamt-malion and ritual .symbolism played a not 
inconsiderable pan in the creation isf the Chineae cJiaraciers, 
For the development of Chinese vvTiitng see T/ie Aip/tabtl, jip, 98- 

tip. 


The Maya and Aztec Scripts (Figs, U -8 and IX-10-17) 

.Mthough this story' refers primarily to the writings oftlte peoples 
which contributed directly or indirectly over a long period to the 
development of our ‘’book”, nienllon must be made of the civilization 
of prp-Cloliimbian Central America and .Mexico. Its importance is 
to be viewed in relation to the general problem of ancient culture- 
building. 

The olJicr great dvilizaltons of antiquity originated and 
developed, roughly speaking, siniuliiineoiisly, mainly in great rivci’ 
valleys situated in one more or less coiuiimous land area, within 
I he northern sub-tropical belt. ‘Fhey appear successively a,*! sve 
travel, ra.st or uxst, from tJvc great cradle of civ ilization, Mcsop(i. 
tamia. Iheir nilttirc was based on the knowledge of wriliiig, the 
employmeiiT of metals, the ctiltivation of wheat, the domestication of 
certain anintals, the u.se of llic wheel, and town building. Xo other 
area presents this homtigencily in fundamentals, but at least in some 
respects, there seems to be one, and only one, exception—^ancient 
Central .Xmerica and Mexico. 

I he time is not within sight when a complete and genet ally 
agreed solution of all the problems comux ted with this fliscinaling 
subject eaii be pm forward. Fhore is, however, fairly general 
agreemcMit nowaday.s (-tincerning the part played by the .Mayas, 
the 'roltix:s and the .Aztecs in tin: cultural development of ancient 
Ceiilrnl .America and Mexico. Ihe Maya,s tin- regarded as the 
ftriginntors of the liiglu-si prc'Ctduinbian civilization of .America; 
the /.apotccs, Mixtccs, and iJie 'Foltrcs are cunsitlcrcd the inter- 
medkiries bet wren the .Mayas and the .Aztecs; both the Foltccs 
and the A/iecs, bdoiigiiig m ihc Siiiguislii: group of the Xahuas, 
built the ancient civilizalion of Mexico. 
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THE MAWS 


I^c Maya-s, even H()wada>'s, arc one of the rnott important 
p^pJes of native America. The Old Empire, which probably arose 
about the beginning of the Christian Em, and llourLshcd for about 
four blind red and filiy year?; in southern Yucatan^ wis the Gulden 
Afc of Mayan art and culture; it the period of the great city 
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of Palt-nque (now m northern CJiiapas), which was the scat of art, 
of Copan (now in western Honduras), which was the main religious 
and cultural centre, and of various others. 

Mayan Sctence and Art 

Amongst the Mayas, the mathematical and astronomical 
sciences seem to have been fat ahead of the contemporary knowledge 
of any other people. The Xlayas had .already a sign for zerot the 
possibility' of using tlie principle of position depends mainly on the 
employment of a sqjarate symbol for zero, without which wc could 
not distinguish, by reference to position, bettveen 22, 330, 202, 2002, 
3200 , 3030 , and so on. The May'an calendar was even more accurate 
than the Julian still in use, and is capable of dealing with periods 
of time over five million years (Fig. II- 8 , f). 

THE TOLTECS 

The Toltees (“Skilled ^Vorkers”) were the siipi>osed originators 
of Mexico’s Golden .Age; they were c.HCFlleiu architects; at their 
tradtiion.al capital, foilan, they built pyramids, temples, palaces 
and storeyed buildings. About the middle of the first millennium 
A.D. they seem to have entered Mexico and about A.p. 770 they 
amv'cd at the site of their future capital. 

TJieir culture, wJiich reached its apogee about the end of the 
ninth century, was probably borrowed mainly from the Mayas, 
through the Zapotecs and .Mixiecs, wlm (iJiough very little is known 
aboLti the hislory oftlit'sc ttvo peoples) seem tu have played the pari 
of cultural intermediaries between the Maya Empire in tlic east 
and the 'Ey]tec “empire” in the west. 

THE AZTECS 

'Hic Aztecs or .Aztera (the “Crane People”), if we .are to hclieve 
their own tr.adition, immigrated from the north aUmt a.d. 1168, 
.According to the Aftndazn cotlfx, in 1325 they founded, on the salt 
marshes on the western edge of itie Lake 'iVzcuro or lexcoco, the 
town Tcnm^htitlan, which became the modem .Mexico City. -About 
ibey founded hT confederacy with two other states and started an 
“imperialistic” expansion, which only the SpanisJi conquest stopped. 

I heir cullni'c was a mosaic of elcmenli boiTosvod from other 
cultures, mainly Maya, Zapotcc, Mixtcc and rnitec. The Aztecs, 
however, devdopetl considerable skill in tiie an of metal ss'orking 
and architecture. 
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MA\,\ RITING (Fifp. 11-6, u-f, and IX, 10 - 13 ) 

Hfiw and ivhen ihc Mayas invented ^mling we dn not know, 
and vvf shall probably never be able to say. As far as it Ls possible to 
judge Irom present-day ktiowledgc, the Maya script and iistro^ 
nomical and ma them a deal sciences were already fully dcs'eloped 
at the beginning nl the Mayan Old, F.mpire: this presupposes either 
a previous evolution of long duration, of which nothing is known, 
or some cultural importation, svhich is hardly thinkable. 

rite written material extant consists of (l) three manuscripts 
(st:e pp. 425 if. and Fig. IX. lo-ia); (3) numermis beautiful and 
mainly well-preserved ikht ■huge, vertical monolilluc pillars), carved 
all over in low relief with glyphs and figures, and also large oval 
stones or altars, similarly carved; (3) some polychrome clay pntterv 
painted with gtypiis and figures; as well as (4) cars'itigs and engrav¬ 
ings on metal and bone. 

The glyphs or cartouches are highly cunventioiialixcd groups 
of many picture signs gathered into a single frame, and 
they ha\c snme external, but undoubtedly casual, resemblance 
to the Egyptian royal cartouches. I'hc script is on the whole 
undcciphercd, e.xcept for the calendar symbols and for notation 
signs (Fig. 11 - 8 , a-c). 

This fact is the more imfonunatc as the kmm'ledgc of the Maviin 
writing has .apparently been lost in the last two and a half centuries 
only, .\ecoixling to Spanish sources, records in Mayan liicns- 
glyphic W'riting continued to be made a.s late as the end of the 
seventeenth ecntuiTi', when some Spaniards scctn stilt to Itavc known 
it,^ but it is not certain that the script of this period was identical 
with that of the early period. 

AZlECHRlllNG (Figf. II 8 , rfand IX, 14 - 17 ) 

I he Aalec u riling is perhaps a degenerate derivative of the 
Mayan script; itidccd, Irom the aesthetic standpoint, there cannot 
even be a comparison between the beautiful Mayan glyphs and the 
crude, barbaric j\}!tcc piriure signs; there is no likeness even in 
the external form of the symbtils of i!te two scripts. .Nevertheless, 
while a simple adoption by the Mexicans of the -Maya script is 
not probable, there can liardly be any doubt that the Mexican 
peoples, indirectly .at least, received the idea of writhig from the 

In the highly pictographic Asttcc script there arc numerous 
instances of pure ideographic writing; sometimes the script is even 
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mgrc iji the n^iture u! mnemonic aids lo be supplemented by oral 
deseription than of a true In some respects^ howe\ er, the 

Aziec script Is more advanced; many LunveniioTial signi hat e phone¬ 
tic value, eitlier as t^ord-si^'i or as syllables. 

Abstract ideas arc represenied by signs borrowed from fiftmonjms 
{i.€. words having die satne sound, but a different jneaiiing), even 
when the homonymy is not exact. A syllable could be expressed 
by an object who^ie name began with it. The transcription of personal 
names was facilitated by the use of ihc system in names 

^‘Blue Dog’\ ^*EagIc Star’', 'TIumed Serpent”)* 

The Aztec script (which was also employed under Spanish 
domination) k better knosm than the Mayan wTiting. It has been 
partly deciphered. Many of die deities have been Identified, the 
persoiiiil and place names can be readj some of die ceremonies are 
understood, the meaning of some historical events can be perceived 
(they were depicted with considerable ingenuity by mean^ of 
pictographs accompanied by symbols showing the place and the 
year), 

Still, ^v'c are far from complete victory; m many cases, die 
decipherment is a more or less acceptable guess which cannot be 
cither prov ed or disprovetU Sec also 77^/ Alp/mkci, pp. 120-35. 


Phonetic or Sound-Writing 

It was a lung way from the priniitive piclure-wriring to the 
alphabet. In the Jnrmer there is no connectitm between the depicted 
symbol and the Hpuktn name for it; the latter has become the 
graphic eoimtcipart of speech. Indeed, each elemetit fivhich may 
be uf any shape) in the phonetic meriting cfnresponds to a specific 
element \ Le^ sound) in the language to be rrpirscined. 1 lius, a direct 
relationship has been established between the spoken language 
(I'.c. speech) and die sETipt, the laitcr being a representation of the 
former. Phonetic wriiiiig may be syllabic or alphabetic. 

aVLLABAKIES OR SYLLABIC SYSTEMS OF WRITLNG 

These systems of WTiting dcvelo]j>ed mure easily and a]>pcarrd 
ns a creation more often than did an alphabet In the systematic 
syllabaries, the single symbols represem syllables, rr. dement ary 
sound blocks; a combination of signs representing a group of syllables 
vvould convey' a spoken word. In many instances a word, if mono¬ 
syllabic, would be represented by one symboL 
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For a lanijuagc that, for rcaiiom of phonetic decay or othcnvnsc, 
has multiplied the consonants in a single syllable the English 
\sord strength ), the s\’lJahiiiT\' becomes a cumbrous mode of 
vmiing, especially because it generally contaim only open syllables 
(i.f, consonant+vowel) or vowels, when these constitute syllables. 
Thus, for instance, while It would be easy to rqircscnt by a syllabary' 
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a word like ‘ ra-mi-ly”, the word “strength" would have to be 
written i€.re-re-^.ih,, or the tike, and such a representation ol' 
sounds would be far from adequate. Moreover, syllabaries ri-quire a 
much greater number of symbols than alphabetic writing 
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It TTiustj however, be pointed out Lhat^ ftsr example^ 
which is ihc only important lan^agc still employing syllabic 
systems of xvriting, admits no consonant clusters and no syllables^ 
except those dosed vidth n (such n is indicated by a special ^ign). 
Apart from the Japanese syllabaries, termed Hira g^na and 
Jeofm—rig. 11^9^—which evolved in accient tinic$ from Chinese 
^cripts^ but are still employed (in addition to the ideographic 
characters of Chinese origin], the foUowng syllabic sy^stems of 
writing may be mcmioned: (i) tlie AssyTian cuneiform writing, 
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The C}‘priiJic syllabaj^’. 
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which was at certain times praclically a syllabary; (2) the Scmilic 
script of ancient Byblos (northern Syria); {3) the script oJ' ancient 
Cyprus (Fig. Il-io), probably developed from a Minoan script; 
and (4) some artihcial modem syllabaries which existed or still 
exist in Western Africa and in North America—I’ig. Il-it iind 12. 
Sec also The Alphabet, pp. 15S-85. 


THE ALPHABET 

Alphabetic writing is the Isist, the most highly developed, the 
most eom'cnicnt, and the most easily adaptable system of writing, 
1 he alphabet is now employed by the large majority of ciriJiacd 
peoples; its use is acquired in childhood with ease. There is obviously 
an enormous advantage in the use of letters which represent single 
sounds rather than Ideas or words or even syllables: it is certainlv 
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much easier to master twenty-two or twenty-four or lucnty-six 
stgns of an alphabet Uian hundreds or thousands of symbols of 
ideographic systems of willing (nine dtousand to eighty tiiousand 
in Chinese scripts). 

The alphabet may aJso be passed from one language to another 
without much difficulty. Indeed, the same alphabet is used now 
[with unimportant changes) for most Indo-European, Fintui- 
Ugrian, Mai ay-Polynesian, NcgTO--'\frican languages and many 
others. 

Thanks to the simplicity ot the alphabet, writing has become 
far more common; it is no longer the more or less exclusive domain 
of the priestly or other privileged classes, as it was in Eg\pt or 
Mesopotamia, Education has become largely a matter ol' reading 
and writing, and is possible for all. It may be said that alphabetic 
writing, helped by the introduction of paper, and the invention and 
diffusion of printing, has soivcrl the problem of universal illiteracy. 

The fact that alphabetic writing has stmived with rcktivcly 
little change for three and a hall' millennia, notwithstanding the 
advent of printing and the lypcwTitcr, and the extensive use of 
shorthand-wriling, is the best evidence of its suitability for the needs 
ol' the whole modem world. It is this simplicity, adaptability and 
suitability which have secured the triumph of the alphabet over 
the othci' systems of writing. 

It is generally agreed that the al]ihabei was already in existence 
bcftirc 1500 B.c., and that it was invented by a north-western 
.Semitic people ol Sy 11 a-Palestine. It is also agreed that the many 
hundreds of alphabets, those which existed or are still employed in 
Europe, India,^ .\rabia, Central /Vsia, Korea, and so on, the Latin 
alphabet and its descendants, the Greek and its desceudatits, the 
Runic, and all the others, are alike descendants of the early North 
Semitic alpliubct, though the similarities bettvecii any two may be 
quite unrecognizable. Indeed, each important civilization modifies 
its script and adapts it to its language, and time makes its relation 
to some of its near relatives indistinguishaiilc. 

.\Iphabctic writing, its origin and its development in its numer¬ 
ous branches, comtilmcs a long story in itself. .\o other system of 
writing has had so csl^ivc, so intricate and so interesting a hisiorv; 
see TAc Alphabet, particularly pp. 193-576. 
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The hisiorj-” of the book k at a in comparison \yith the 

hisiorj' of writing in that the fomncr is based mamly on perishable 
uxiting material, which could not be expected to endure lo our 
time; The latter ha-s* of course, at it& dUpo,sal inscriptions on durable 
maicrial. Thus^ with few exceptions, very little can be said of ^'ihc 
book” of ancient antiquirv' which may as indicated on p, 53 have 
been written on wood or leav^cs as early as the fourth millenniuin 
B.c, before the use of clay tablets. 

The Elamites, the Cretans, the Hittites^ and many other peoples 
had their books and their libraries, btit^ apart from the Mesopotam¬ 
ian peoples, who wrote on clay tablets (and those who borrowed 
the custom from them), ancient nations—with tlic possible exception 
of the anciciU Creians—^wrotc their books on perishable writing 
matcriah Only the splendid protective covering of the Egyptian 
sands have, secretly, presen cd for us thou^iands of book^i or frag¬ 
ments of boob WTitten on papyrus or (more rarely) on parchment 
or Icaihcri The papyrus and parchment books, which arc the direct 
ancestors of our modem ^*book*% will be dealt with in ilie next 
chapters. 


Clay Tablet Literai 

riie literature of the clay tablet books is voluminous^ and much 
more aw'aits the archaeologist and philologist, a-s well as the liistor- 
ian in all his fields. All types of literature are represented. There are 
poetry and prose, myths and epic tales^ prayers and hymns, incanta¬ 
tions and hepatoscopy (i.r. the practice, very' popular in JkibyIonia, 
of deriving omens from the shape, size, or condition of the liveF)^ 
historical, legal, srientific, and eommciX'ial tests. .Although a very^ 
large number of thc^ books have been published and annotated, 
rnuch yet remaitis t<j be done to enable students of history^, religion, 
ethics and law^^ and of political, economic and social services, 
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who xirc not "As^i>Tiologisis", if> ust Uiis vast material tor the benefit 
of modern culture and learning. 

1 ransbttons of niinicrcius ctmiplcte texts are avaiiiibtc, and there 
are nuinerons modem b(H>ks with fragmcntaix’ iranslalions, btit 
there is no complete toTpUi, :uid we may have to wait manv vears 
before such will be ready. In Mr. D, J. \ Vise man's *>pinion. a cQrpui 
of cuneiform literature will ncs'cr be practical; “A translation of 
approximately thrcc-qu.ytc7s of a million UtblcLs would be impossible 
to handle and would in its Rreater part be worthless, sini c the 
majoniy are cconomie texLS which must be studied in their eontexi 
yid the ymaiitder would lari;cly duplicate previous publicatinns.*' 
(trom a ieiier to the author.) 

E\xn tltc orientalist who is not an AssyTioloti'ist is not mut;h 
better OIT; he expects from the Ass>Tio]ogisi.v better, and up-iis-dalc 
^mmars and interpretation. In particular, the interjiretaiion tif 
.Sumerian texts is still in its infancy. In the present state of oijr 

any first translation of unillnEptal Sumerian texts b 
largely tentative. 

Ihc first collection of nmetfomt tablets was excavatcti in i 8 i-> 
by the French consular agent at Mosul, Paul Emile Boila, in the 
palyc of Sargon 11 (721-705 b.o.) at Khorsabad or Dur-,ShaTTulcin 
( City or SargoiV ); it arrived in France in tfi,|ti. Austen Henr\' 
I. ayiird’s excavations, begun in iS^^, comihute, however, die main 
landmark m this field of knowledge; in 1847 hr diwovered the ercat 
palace of.Vmiachcrib (704-681 b.c.) al KuyuiijSk fpari of the site 
ol ancient Nmesxh). and m 1849-^0 he found ihere ihe first palat e 
hbraty^ His wwk was eontimied by Morm.i.d Rassam, Jio in 
18,3 discovert there the grr..i library of .AshurbanipaJ ^sre p. 10,,). 
Some twenty ihousaiid cuneifurm tablets in the British Musriini 
now bear the mventory letter K (for Kuyunjik) or Rm. (for Rassam) 
n the hundred years whnh have followed these first discoveries 
hundreds ol thousands of tablets have been unearthed and brought 
to the museums of Europe and -\mcrica. 

Writixo anij Readino IX ,\Nr:tEisT Milsopotasua 

111 •^fetipntamia, like Egy pt, was a land of scribes (Fig 

lll-t), but in tlic opinion ol some modern scholars it dili’ered from 
the ^stcr civilization m one important respect. In Egs-pt, the scribe 
or educated man was essentially an official, and it b veW doubriui 

%%ntu In Babylonia, to write, and consef|iiently to read, was a duty 
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imposed on all, except the lowest class of people. Amongst the duties 
imposed upon the parent was that of having his son taught to vsTite: 
there U ample proof that there svere i-egular schools and colleges 
attached to most of the temples in Biibylonia fsce p. gj)—certainiv 
at Borsippa, Nippur and Larsa, Acconiing to eminent Egyptolo- 
,^st^, however, literacy' was not more general in ^Icsopotamia than 
it was in Egypt. 

Education was, indeed, as in the Middle Ages, under the direction 
of the priests; in the temples of every' great dry there svas a “house 
of tablets \ or books—in other words, a Library fsee p. og). Not 
only could books be borrowed from this library, but in the pan 
analogous to a modem public record ofTice all documents relating 
to business transactions, including conveyancing of land and slave 
ownership, were filed. Royal decrees and correspondence, lists of 
taxes and official chronicles, would probably be placed in a special 
record office of the pulacc. 

^Viih education placed upon a broad basis, it is perhaps not 
surprising that letter-svTJting and record-making covering all trans¬ 
actions were practised to a remarkable extent. The law required 
that every' business deal, even down to the smallest transaction, 
should be in writing and duly signed by the contracting parties 
and witnesses. 

At the same time, it must not be assumed that there were no 
illiterates. Writing on mb lets was far from easy, anti we cannot 
marvel that, notwithstanding the general duty to icam to write 
and to read, not many attempted to master the art. It was so much 
easier to hire someone to do the writing than to waste years at 
school oneself. Is it too fantastic to suggest, that, with the advent 
of the shorthand-typist of today, our modem biLsincss leaders may- 
in time be unable to write? 

Various WiuTt.xr, Materjaij? in MtiSopoTAMtA 

In addition to clay, stone was extemivelv used by the Mesopo¬ 
tamian scribe (obelisks, bas-reliefs, statues of bulls and lions, bound¬ 
ary stones, stone gate sockets, etc.). 

Stone was sometimes the main nraterlal used for perpetuating 
a code, or a legal agreement, or for immortnlizing the work of a 
ruler. Sometimes the hardest volcanic rocks were employed for 
the purpose; sometimes solter stones, especially alabaster and marble 
and even atones of comparative rarity, sucJi as lapis lazuli, were 
employed. Plaster and gypsum were occasinnally used Semi¬ 
precious Stones sverc cut for seals. 
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MetalSj too, were used—usually brotize, copper, and andmony. 
rhe more precious such :is silver and gold^—ihc latter being 

very rare—were occasionally inscribed; so was ivory. 

LXSC'RltiED CL\y TABLETS 

The inscribed clay tablets^ coiuitlcss in number and infiTiitcly 
v arious in sixe, shape and contents^ far outweigh in importance all 
other kinds of cunciibnn iuscriptioiis in existence. Cuneiform 
writing on clay tablets was used, indeed, for many cemurics, 
throughout tile whole of ancient western jVsia for correspondence, 
promulgating decrees, recording history', codifying laws, compiling 
religious literature, and for all the needs of a thriving and highly 
developed society, hi Mesopotamia it was the main and permanent 
medium of communication and of the transmission of thought for 
neiirly three thousand years. 

Preparation of Writino M.vteiiiaI- 

'fhe WTiting material was prepared in die following w'ay. 
The scribe would make a Tablet or brick of clay of the proi^er size 
and iliickness. It had to be moist and soft enough to take the im¬ 
pression of a broad-headed sdlu.'i (consisting of a straight stick or 
piece of reed, bone, hard wood or metal—see Fig. 111 -2,/), but not so 
soft dial it clung to it and hindered the scribe as he worked, .\ssyrian 
mnnuntents repre^iEml scribes iioldhig the stilus in their closed fist and 
pre^ssmg upon the tablet {see Fig. Ill-l). 

While the clay" was still clamp and soft, the scribe impressed the 
cuneifoiTn sirokc^j line by line, with iJie i^dge or front of his stiliiSi 
.XatuTolly, the strokes impressiTtl were* thick on the lop and on the 
left, the dircciitm of writing being from left to right, thus giving 
birth to a series of wedge-shaped rharacters* l 4 irge tablets, which 
would require some considerable time for writing, were kept soft 
by being wTapped in damp cloth. Yhc tablet was normally inscribed 
on both sides, 

'I’o make the tablet durable, it was exposed to the sun and dried 
hard. Experience proved, howevcft tJiat clay dried in the sun was 
liable lo crumble, and therefore an alternative method of baking in 
kilns was inlroducecf small holes being made in ihc clay to allow 
llie nioisiurc to escape and so reduce the risk of breakage: xhm, ii 
most durable record of t hough Ls ;tnd act ions was the result ^ Kiln- 
baked tablets, however, appear conrurrcntly with sun-dried ones, 
the dilfcrejice being usually one of subjlect-inatter. Royal annals. 
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law codes and liferaiy works, epics, were baked lo give extra 
prcsmalion. Most trmporan' matter, such as correspondence, 
receipts, Ipiitrs, and so forth, were sun-t|ru'd in ail periods. 

The ^^iting IS someiimes exceedingly mmutc, though marvcllousty 
clear and sharp; sometimes, however, it is more stereotyped in 
character. According to some scholars, whilst the term “stereo- 
typed” could he applied to styles of writing in all periods, the main 
yanations ol writing in the size of its syanbols, and the degree of 
Its eursivencss are due to the development of the cursive style the 
signs being generally simplified in tlie later period. ' ’ 


X'ARtous Sixes and Shapes of Clay Tablets :rig. Kl-a) 

Ihc sixe and shape of the tablets arc somciLmes indicative of 
the penod to which they belong, sometimes of the subjcct-inaitcr 
with which they deal. The earliest tablets so for recovered arc mostly 
rectangular, cither square or oblong, measuring 4-^ cm. in length 
and 2j-3 cm. in breadth; the edges are also sharplv rectangular 
and the sides flat, while the corners arc somewhat rounded. In this 
period, too, oval tablets occasionally occur. A verv carlv tvnc is 
also represented fay round tablets iFig. UI-2, «}. time go;i on 
the size of the tablet mcreases until one from Uruk measures 
11,3 X 10.6 cm- 1 ablets from Shuruppak are broader than they arc 
contain lists and inventories of propenv, 

1 he commonest type of day tablet i, the recmngubr; theselabicts 
are somettnies sxjuare, but more frequently oblong, and varying 

which re? ^ T Kuyunjik (.Nineveh) collection, 

I hich represents tile largest, and In one sense the onlv, Assyrian 

complete I he tablet im which the Middle-Assyrian T.aws arc in- 
, . (ice p. J09) measures 31* X 20.6x3.2 cm., and the text 

'!T "" arranged in eight columiis, four on 

the obverse and lour on the reverse side. 


^‘The liooKs” 

A bonk often consisted of many more than one tafalct, just as 
our books We m.any leaves. It was. of course, impossible to sew 
the day tabitis together as we bind the leaves of a Ijook but all 

and the name of the btwk to which it bdrmgtxl were ivrilicn on 
each tablet Examples of ibis are the seven 'tablets of the Epic 
of Creation (see p. 97 If ). This book begins with the words. Sc 
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beginning thai which is abov« was not called the sky”; on every 
tablet of this book this sentence is inscribed, followed by “No. i”, 
No. 2 , and so on. In addition, in mativ books the “stamp” of the 
library' is “printed”. 

The books were all carefully indexed and cross-indexed, and 
arranged on shelves in convenient and correct order. Uiiforttinatcly, 
as we might expect, in times of war or other calamities, the tablets 
would become separated and lost. Copying texts was considered 

a pious duty, and many untlcrtook it in order to obtain remission 
of sins . 


Other Cl.vy Tablets 

The round labieLs dealt mainly with the sale and purchase of 
land or w-erc used for school texts (Fig. IJI-3, Legal contracts 
were inscribed on small oblong tablets, bodi sides being slightiv 
concave; these tablcLs looked like a small narrow pillow. Manv were 
enclosed m clay envelopes, in order that the original should nut 
be interfered with; the terms of the contract were copied in duplicate, 

and the seals of the contracting parties and of the witnesses were 
Affixed- 

The later (Xco-Babylonian) legal and commercial documents 
arc more varied m sirc and shape; lliey are generally oblong; the 
smaller ones contain the text inscribed over the length of the tablet, 
not over its^ jrcadth; laig;cr legal documents are sometimes wTittcn 
on wry thick tablets. 


“Envelopes" 

C-1 ay envelopes or eases were used for 1 ct ters, despatches and othc r 
inscribed tablets, to ensure their preservation. TJie making ul this 
envelope was relatively simple: after the tablet Jiad been dulv 
wTitlcn and sometimes signed, the scribe would flatten out a moist 
lump ol clay; theti he would take the written document and fold 
u into the flattened “sheet”. All the excess clay would be removed 
leaving emough to cmxr the document; the rough edges would 
be turned 11^ then smoothed out, and baked. Tlie “envclonc” 
would thus have the same slmpc, but he slightly larger than 
the original document. The covering was a goJxl protection 
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Clay Tablets Ha\^no CuRiOfs Silvpes 
(Fig, Ill-a, 6^ tfj iind JO, righi) 

’VVedge-shnped or nail-shapcd or canc'?ihapcd tablets were ctn- 
ployed as found atjon^deeds in the walls of the temples (in Babylonia) 
or of the forUrtcations (in Assyria)—Fig. III^^ a. The Assyrian 
kings left complete records of their campaigns and activities, 
impressed an hollovv cylinders or prisms, with six, seven, eight or 
cv^en ten faces^ each CQvcrcd with as much minute writing ns it 
could possibly hold 'Fig, lll-io, Tight). 

Finally, there were tablets of various curious shapes, to meet 
special needs, such as liver-sluipcd tablets for divinatory informa¬ 
tion—Fig. III-!?, b (the lamnus Etniscan f€mplttm of Piacenza has 
been compared with this liver-shaped tablet) ■ a paw-shaped 
bracket (Fig. rip a clay model nf an ox-hoof iBrit. Mus* 

Xo. R.620) in^icribed with iotecasts; a clay model of a sheep's 
liver, also magical in character (Bril. Mus. No. 92668), 

A lour-ridcd block of day, gi cm. square and 24 cm. highj is 
inscribed with lists of the names of fishes, birdSp plants, stonqsp and 
garments. Maps (Fig. 11 1^) and plans (Fig. lll-B, a) i,verc drawn 

on circular tablets. Astrolabes or instruments for making asirological 
calculations, were als<> made of clay- 


The Sumeriafis 


It is very' difiicuh to estimate iJie immibcr of Sumerian tablets 
and fragments which have been discovered, stFme in official escava- 
tiojLs and some in clandestine diggings, but two hundred and fifty 
thousand tvould probably be an unriert'^timate, of which more than 
ninety-five per cent arc economic in cliara<:ter (contracts, wills, 
receipts and letters]. Then^ there are alxiui six Imndrcd building and 
dedicatory^ inscriptions, which arc iinpoitani historical siiurccs. 

IjfKlR LlTEkAttY PkOUCCTIONS (Fig. ni-3-5) 

About tliree tliousaud, laTrgcly^ unbaked^ tablctfi and fragments, 
mainly of the late third millennium and early second millennium 
B.c., contain literary' compositions. Only about ihrec hundred of 
them arc in the British Museum and the Aslunolenn Museum. 
Of the three ihousand, about two thousand one hundred were 
excavated by the University nf Pennsylvania on the site of Nippur 
(to the south-east of Babylon) tii the counie of four campaigns^ 
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i88g-i(}oo. Nippur appears to have been the Sumcnan spiritual 
centre of the third millcnniiim. 

The preser\'ed tablets arc probably only a small part of a vast, 
varied, and hij^hiy developed literature, consisting of mytlL's, hymns, 
prayers, and epic tabs, proverbs and aphorisms, lamentations and 
love songs. There are also some historical, economic and legal texts, 
as well as very' important lexicological texts ivltich contain Sumerian 
dictionaries and grammatical material. I he Sumerians reiiTcsentcd, 
indeed, the dominimt cultural group of the ancient Near East 
for more than hkeen hundred years, namely from the last centuries 
of the fourth millennium b.c. until the first ccniuries of the second 
millennium. 

Ihcse fragments ol clay tablets—in contrast with the texts 
preserved In later Babylonian or A-ssyrian recensions, nrhich uill 
be discussed further ort'—have crime down to u-s a.^ they were 
actually written by Sumerian scribes; gcncriilly they are in several 
copies. 

S- Kramer di\'ides this literature into the following groups: 
ft) Nine epics, of which six relate the deeds of three Sumerian 
mythical herct-s, Enmerkar, l.ugalbanda, and Gilgamesh (who were 
supposed to live in the late fourth or early third millennium B,c.), 
the remaining three describing the destruction of the mythical 
monster Kur. (2) Myths of Origins, dealing with the Creation of 
the Universe, and its {irganiaation, as well as with the Creation 
of Man; a Paradise myth; myths of Kur; the Deluge; the Marriage 
oi Martu; an agricultural myth which Kramer entitles Inams 
rriftrs the Fani^r, and the Tainmuz myth. {3) The divine hymins, 
consisting of songs of praise and the exaltation of the deities, a.s well 
as the mainly selt-laudatory royal hymns. I4) I.amentations for the 
destruction of cities (of Ur, Nippur, Agadc) or of the couniry Sumer 
as a whole. (5) Proverbs and aphorisms; fablc.s and didactic com¬ 
positions. 

Extremely interesting is a tablet, ofr. 2000 b.c., from the Nippur 
^1 lection of the Pennsylvania Lniversiiy' Museum, deciphered by 
Kramer, and containing a literary catalogue, listing by litlc one 
gn>up of Sumerian literary compositions (Fig. III-3, The list 

contains sixty-iwo titles; this list and another Sumerian catalogue of 
literary' compositions give us the titles of nearly ninety different 
epics and other literary lomposilions known in the early second 
millennium but “they do not exhaust the number of Sumerian 
literary works of that period, which probably ran into ilic hundreds” 
(Kramer). 
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As lo the dale of ihe Sumerian literarv^ documents extant, 
Kramer ssays: “^Vc are amply justified in statiiif^ that although 
practically all our available Sumerian literan-^ tablets aetually 
date from approximately 2000 b.c., a large part of the \\Tiiten 
literature of the SurncriaiTLS was created and developed in the Utter 
half of the third miifermium 

Bards Transautted Sl~.meriax Epics to Posterity 

The preserv'ed Sumerian texts are but little fragmentsj broken 
and time-worn, recalling to us to some extent the famous songs of 
Omar Khayyam and other late poets» I'here are Sumerian frag¬ 
ments inscribed with curious poems, relating to local events^ which 
seem to ha\'c been pan of other epic pociry * The ancient Oriental 
was a bom singer. \Vandcring musiciaTLs and bands kept alive most 
of the hymns and sagas. To hymn the praise of heroes or the glories 
of the tribe, to improArse poem^ that would thrill and inflame the 
hearts of mcrij driving them to deeds of daritigj was often the oriental 
form of public speaking. 

How long the bards continued to go from house to house, 
singing ihcir songs and praising the national and local heroes, and 
entertaining the people in exchange for gifts and the plaudits of 
tlieir Hsiencrs,^ we have no means of knowings Some of the laicr 
bards got their names prim**, otherwise they would never have 
been kiio^vn tu posterity* At the end of5Knnc of these songs the st ribe 
has added '"from the mouth of. . . .** 

'flierc is no way of knowing wiial changes circ due to the imagina¬ 
tive power of the bard, and to the importanie of a particular deitv^ 
or isfa hern in the district In which the poem sung; the vaude¬ 
ville perforiiicr oT today also varic:^ his ‘Uum” accc.^rdiiig to liis 
ability and 10 tlic place where it is given. 'riiLs explains why the 
same Sumerian stoiy may dilTcr from one tablet to another* 

BAtlYLO^^iA.X MaOIC ANO rhAiOXOLCKiV A SVMERIAN DERIVATmN 

One of the oldest known religious texts from Babylonia is a 
bunicrian incant a don eopitxl from a founrlation cylinder of the 
lime of the dynasty of Agade (itveiity-hnirih century^ fl.t:.). This 
cylinder %vii^ Ihund on the site i>r Nippur. Part of lunctecn columns 
of wriiing remain^ and nos more than one whole column of 
writing is mksing. The late Prof Bart I'm considered tins text 
as possibly half a century' older than the Pyramid Texts of Egypt 
(see next chapter). Whatever its exact date, it ts certainly one of the 
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oldcsi rdigioui expressions that have survived from any people. 
It contaiiw a primitive but comparatively rcfincfl strain of religious 
thought. Ihe text, like some other Sumerian doeumenl-s, is written 
Irom the animi,stic point of dew; the world wju full «r spirits of 
which people were in terror; but the chief among these spirits were 
why, however capricious, were the givers of vegetation and 

All objects in nature were tJie abodes of spiritual forms, whirli 
could only be controlled by invoking the aid of the more powerful 
spirits, such as die dominant spirits of heaven and eartli The text 
exhibits the neighbourly admixture of religion and magic. For 
■sue a creed, the natural priesthood would be magicians, who knew- 
the spells and exorcisms that wxmld compel the spirits to obev, 
Ihcsc spells would be gradually embodied in the form of magical 
and form a rc^lar litur^' of niiigic and rdif^ion- 
Thus magic and dcmonolog>', which, as conmiimly thought 
were so characteristic orBabylonian thought, seem to be fiVSumcrian 
origin. In the lime of Gudea lend of the third millennium a c) 
we fii^ references lo the dread of witches and others who wele 
turned oui of the dtj' when the king laid the ruundation of Ids 
templcr. 


The Babylonian astrological omens arc contaituxl in a large 
senes of texts; the most important one, called E,,um<i A„u Btlil, mn- 
tamed at least seventy numbered tablets, with a total of about 
seven thousand omens, and reached its final form r. moo u r. 

Babylonia, more than Hgv^pt, was the home of the black’ilris^ 
the mam centre ol magtc and sorcery. It was from the “Ghaldae m * 
soothsayers and magicians Uiat the Jews (as well as the Persians 
the Greeks, the Syrian Ghristians, the -MandaeatLs, il,e Arabs and 
nvhe^^ dmveci ihe matn elements oJ' iU^m- In-licf in demons 
witches, ghosts and w./ards, which fyund their wav into the Ww' 
le.tament, and, m the Middle .Ages, into Kurnp^, and are still 
cur^t among .some classes nf ,mr modem population. 

When compared with the Egyptian Pyramid Texts, the Sumer- 
lan incantation tablet presents one striking dimTcnce. The Pyramid 
I exls centre around the king and are eoiiccmcd with his iLunc's 
as he enters the abode of the gods; one text even .eprexents d e 

* ^Sumerian document, on ihc other hand in n 
certain way represents the Nippur City-state If n.,i th. Tv ' 
expr„&.„ „ra dcm,„wy, i. ^ 
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appraisal 0 ¥ SUMER I ax LITERATURE 

According lo Dn Kramer/'As literarv' prndnct.s, these Sumerian 
compositions rank high among the creations of civilized man., . . 
I'lieir significaiicc for a proper appraisal of the cuJtunil and spiritual 
development of the Xcar East can hardly be over-efitimated. The 
Assyrians and Babyloniam took them over almesi rW tato. The 
Hittites iranslaied them into their ut™ language and no doubt 
imitated iJiem widely, . . . As praclicaMy ihi ittiiitn titeralun 

of any ilgnijicml itmmnt ner unearned, it Inmishes new, rich, and un¬ 
expected source material to the archaeologist and anihropologist, 
to the clhnologiiit and student of folklore, to the students of the 
history ol religion and of the histf>r\’ of literature.’’ 

Great P.art of laTEHAjTJiE Isherited from the Sumerians 

1 he Sumerian fragments arc not suflicient ftir the reconst ruction 
ol the Ike ran' conditions and the literary prodnedurts tjf the Sumer¬ 
ians in the days of their independence. How mncli of the vasft 
literature and learning of the Akkadians (sec p. g6 IT.) had been 
created nr initiated by the Sumerians and limv much by the 
Akkadians themselves we do not know; probably much more by 
the former than by the latter, 

H.\MMURABfs Code of LAtva (eighteenth century ILC.) 

Consider, Idr iiLstaiicc^ the codes of taws. It Ls well knot^n that 
the Babyloniam, the Assyrians, the Hittites and other ancient 
nalinns had regular legal C4.>des for maintaining the sficial order. 
Several such rtides have hem fnimd. I’he best known \% die code 
of Hammurabi, Modem Old Teistament scholars have been 
astonidied to see to wlvat cxient it anticipated, and in some resyjects 
even surpassed the much later Mosaic hgislation. It alsij shows 
that the Romans had been aiuicipaled in the legal Held by two 
thousand years, 

Ihis cotlc of laws, one of the oldest in the Avorld, \v;\^ in:scribed 
by order of Hanimurabi on a block of black dioritc nearly eight feet 
in height and set up in Babylon, hut at a later time, an Elamite con- 
f|ucrcir took this pillar away as a trophy lo his capital, Susa, where 
it was discovered in tJic de Morgati excavations during the winter 
of jpor-fl. 'J'he laws are written in Semitic Babylonian (or Akkadian), 
It k obvious that they were not Invented or created by Hammurabi^ 
great though he was, 

Hammurabi, indeed, tells us tlun he received his lavvs from the 
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god of jiisiice^ and in the upper part of the pillar he is reprc.'itntcd 
in xhe act of receiving the in from ihb god. He codified the alrt-ady 
existing cnsioms, and no doubt used codes uhich had already been 
reduced to writin!|. In his endeavour lo unify the laws oi his vast 
empirCj he probably sanctioned some Sumerian laws and customs, 
and rejected or modified others. See aho 77 if Fig. at, i. 


Earlier Codes of Law 

A Sumerian code of law (Fig* HI-5, d) compiled under the reign 
of Idpit-Isluar (thus antedating Hammurabi’s Code by more dian 
a century and a half), has been reconstructed by Dr* F^ R. Steele, 
of the University of Pennsylv^ania, from se\en clay tablets and 
fragntents, found mainly at Nippun Tablets containing another 
pre-Hammurabi code (the Laws of the kingdom of Eshiiunnii) 
have been rc;tenily excavated at Tell .‘\bu IJannah to the east of 
Baghdad. 

GILGAMESH EPIC 

There arc rcrtnin works in wdiich the original audioi^hip of 
the .Sumerians may be assumed as more or less proved, nntwiLh- 
standing the numerous additions, cancel I alions^ and oihcr changes 
of the later editors of these works. Such is the case of at least a part 
of the famous Gilgamesh Epic, which is one of the most ancient and 
most interesting poems in the vvorld. Its theme is essentially a secular 
one. It describes the mythical w^antlcrings and advcniures of a hero* 
Gilgamesh, t>ne of the earliest kings uf Ercch. 

I'his Babylonian Epic eoasislcd of iwcb^c tablets or scctioits, 
but it is generally believed ihai this suh-dlvisitjn is late. I hc eleventh 
tablet (which is the longest, consisting of over 300 lines), contains 
what Ls rifiw' known as the Babylonian account of ilie Deluge: Fig, 

111-6, f. 

This Epic is of great antiquity * it originated, partly at least, 
witli the Sumeriaits, perhaps in the fourth millennium n.t;. Indeed, 
fragments of a Sumerian arcount of the Deluge are extant, which 
seem to have belonged to ihi? Epic; Fig. Ml-g, bthw and 5^ A. 
.-Mso the latter tablet wa? found at Nippur; it is inscribed on both 
sides, v%nth three columns to the side. S. N. Kramer has pointed out 
that there are sixteen Sumerian fragments available which are part 
of the same poem. Besidest iliusi rat ions of various epi^iodes of the 
Gilgamcsh Epic are found upon inscribed seal cylinders and otht-r 
objects belonging to the third millennium 
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FriiRTni-nIs yf the Liph-I^til^ir Luiv Ibrluni^ng Id ihe saitii? califction aa 

I'ig, J 11 -3-41: ihc olJcil law‘-Click in man's IliiSOr)'; bt S^iiiiiijerijn tsHcl from 
Nippur with iht StiLir>' ul thr t>rptinn and (he l>t'lusr {ihe janic i-allcctian). 
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Prof. E, A. Spcistrr poims out. hovvc\'cr, ihiu Tabk-t Xlt is 
not ol a piece with the other eleven tablets ol’the poem, but is imtead 
a iteral translation I’rom the Sumerian. “The epic proper, on the 
other hand, while utilizins certain motifs svbich are feaiuiTti in 
. umcnan poems, does stj largely in tlie rourse ol'developing a centT.il 
theme that has no Sumerian prototype. In other words, the linst 
eleven tablets ... ciuisumte an instance of creative Uirrcming whiLli, 
substanlialiy, amounts to an independent creation.” 

That this Epic is, piirtly at least, ol'Sumerian origin, very well 
dlustraics how the loss oC indepeiidenre did not mean the end of 
btimertan history; how political decay did not prevent the coii- 
tmuaiioti of Sumerian euJmrc and suprematy . h also show's, with 
numerous other instances, that the Semitic victors not only adopted 
The senpt of the Sumertatts and their religious and litcrarv language, 
but borrowed a considerable pari ofihrir literature and even trans* 
milled II tn other 

Indeed, apart from the Summan fragments, ijjc GSIgamesh 
Lpic is reprcseijied by three Akkadian tablets of the early second 
millennium b.o.; by fragmemary editions, discovered in Eoghiiakov 
(the sim of the capital of the Hittitc Empire), written not on I v in 
Akkadian but also in Hittite and in Hiirri.m; bs an .Wbn labtei 
found at .^sliur; by the numerous tablets and fragments of tablets 
now preser^’ed m the Briiisl, Museum, whidi were made in the 
seyenih century- b,,:. for the Royal .Vssyrian Librarj' at Xineveli 
{Sm-iiqi-unnifrijim is nanved as one ol the edltors); and |)y .tniali 
neu-15:ibyh>inaii friis^niriUft, 


The Akkadians (/.e. The Babylonians and the Assyrians) 

1 HEIR lal rERARY PHODUcr||Di%S 

a } '’ru'" Kt'tatest periods of vigour in Assyro-llabylotiian liistorv 
lal orHatiimuraht, eighteenth century b,c., in Ibibvleiniii, and that 
of the uiiuh-scventli fentiiries n.c. in Assyria, were marked by u 
totresponding activity in literature and es|ieciul|y in IkhA writing 
and lii«,k production. Hammurabi's dymisty was ilu- Coldcn Age 
of Babylouian litcmtme and scieiiee; pmeiicallv all the proenad 
Haby Oman literature was wiillen down in iluit iieriod, 

J he .Sumenaii people had been completely conquered hv rh,- 
n.*.anly b„, .Wri,,Sl 

taken pLec m the hicrary aclivily though not in the literary 
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conditions (jf Babylonia. It is one of ttie ironiet^ of liislory ikat the 
people u’ho xvonld seem to Inn c jjiven a death blow to the ancient 
Sumeriiin.'i gave the signal for a great literary' aL-tivity and for the 
collection of every thing ^vhich could be preser\et1 for later ages^ 
rhe Babyloiiian^i made the siudy nrSnmenun ilicir basic discipline; 
ihe\' compiled dictionaries and imeriinear traniylaijons of Sumerian 
works; the iraiishion from the Sumerian to the Semitic culture in 
the Firit Dynasty of Babylon wsis gradual and largely by absorption. 

The total number of Babylonian labletii which ha%'c reached 
museums has been estimated to be at least 500,000; there 
are many more still to be uiicartiied in the ruins of Mesopotamian 
cities, 

ARKADI AX M\"rHS AXD I-P1C:,S 

With that adapth'c faculiy which Scmiiic peoples have eshibiled 
in many lands and ail ages, the new rulers began to collect, at 
least, to edit tlie various myths, and Ibnn them into cycle or epic 
poems. Of the*!!' com pi I at ions there are many^ but tsvo are of con¬ 
siderable length, siikI fi>rlunate]y well preservetL Ihese aie ihc 
Gilgainrsh Epic—already rcfi rred lt>—and the Clasmic or C treat ion 
lipic, 

Tjit- f]KK.MicN Epic (Fig. Ill h and fl, A) 

riic Creation Ritpic contains the Babylonian legendary^ stors' ofthe 
creation of the world. Tins myth, too, may be partly ol Sumerian 
origin, bitt according to the majtirity of scholars^ in the First Dynasty 
(pf Babylon I mainly during the eighteenth centuiy b^c*) it wa-s given 
the form in vvliirli it \v*is to be told for the next lluiusand years^ and, 
interestingly eiujiiglg in the form in which it h most familiar to us. 
This porin was recited \vtlh due solemnity on the fourtli day of the 
XcAv ^'ear^s festix ai, arid it was the most significanl expression of the 
rfligioiis lEicralure ol' Mesopotamia’" i Speiser), 

ViiQ carhest fraginrnisol this epic \ccre found in Asliur and belong 
to r* toQO E.c.; othei's, found in the Royal Library of Xineveh, 
l^eloiig to the seventh century' ii.c.; and still others to the sixth and 
later ceiuuries Despite the relaEively late date of these tablets, 
and despite their composite character^ due to the handiwork of 
more tlian one editor, it is gencralty agreed that the puein originally 
consisted of abnni i,lhjo Hues, ami that, at an early periodp it was 
divided into seven tableE books. J he epic, known alsi> from it,s 
tw'o spelling woixlsj JLS Emhmi rihh ('^"^Vhen on high'"’) Jias bixn 
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compared with Genesis l - li, 3p but the differences arc far niore 
striking than die similarities. 

On one lahlei (Fig. h) there is an account of the crcaLion 

of Man which has been comparedp wongly, with Cerfim^ 7; it 
contains, however, a tradition similar to that of Oeneiis^ that God 
formed Man from clay. 


Religious and Secular LiT£R.ATtJR.E 

There arc also tJic Adapa (=Adani?] Myth, the myth ol Ncrgal 
and Ercshkigal, the epic poems of .\trahasLs (='^E?tcccding Wisc^*^), 
the Zu Myth, the myths of the Nether ^Vorld and tliose describing 
the creation of man out of clay mixed uitli tiie flesh and blood of 
a slain god, the secular legends of the kings Etana and Sargan. 
There arc, of course, rituals^ such as those for liic daily sacrifices 
of Urukt ibr the New Year’s fcsti\"d at B^ibylon, and many others* 
There arc Jiyniits and prayers (tij llie Moon-god and the Sim-god, 
to Ishiar, to Alaiduk, and to other gods); there are fables, proverbs 
and “wisdom” litcratme. 


'Fcmpi.e Schools and LmRAKiES (Fig. 111-8, c ) 

Leading Semitists have suggested that there tverc in ancient 
Mesopotamia two main tvpes of schools: {i) the writing school, 
knovMi a-s the “tablet house^^, where boys anti presumably also 
girls learned 10 read and ’^vrEtc, and (2) the ^Miousc of wisdom”, 
wliertr higher education was imparted; the latter iiu hided lin¬ 
guistics, thcolog)', magic arts and mcdicinCj asn onomy and mat he- 
matics. 1'hc main temple had their schools and libraries*, whicli 
gr nr rally were filled with literary^ productions ijf the most varied 
character, including copies of the great epics just mentioned. Their 
section of leamc<l books would include religious and magical litera¬ 
ture, linguistic and grammaticsil texts fsuch as synabaries ^—Fig. 
III-7, right —or dictionarics, explaining mnciforin signs with their 
tSumerian and Akkadian values^ as well as bilingual grammars)^ 
numerous and veiy impoitanl historical texts (including chronicles 
—Fig. I is is of dynasties and kings, uiblrs of chronological 

events, dcscriptioiLS of campaigns and battles, selt-taudalory in- 
scripiions of kings, and biographies), inagico-medical w orks (medical 
texts, descriptions eif diseases and of healing herbs and potions), 
technical books (such as instructions for w'orkiiig iti metah), and 
bc>oks in the various fields of scieneci 
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Books of Science (Fr^. Ill f and d\ and B, rf) 

1 here Alt iTii\p5p indicating the coimrs n!’rivers and ihe po^iitions 
of seas :oiic dating bark well imo iJie third millennium^ and thus 
of Sumerian ori^in^ u hich was disco\Trcd quite recently, must have 
been used lu establish the exact bmjiKlarii^ of an eiiiaic} as welt 
as plans of cities; there are also codes of lav\% such as iLtase of 
lishnunna and of Hammurabi, lists of plants, stones, birds, fishes 
and insects (see pp. 87 and 93 f.)* 

It is commonly but ^vrongly held that the majortly of Baby^ 
Ionian documents are concerned with religion, magic or number 
mysticism; in fact the overwhelmitig majority of cuneiform texts 
extant concern economic items, *Sume even iitduding computations 
of con^puund intercst"^ (Neugebauerj. 

Mnthtmafks 

The Babylonians had already fiiriimhited the fundamental lavss of 
mathernaiics; a seiy important feature of Babylcmian numerical 
notation is the existence of special sign^ for I, I5, and J, and these 
fraclions uiuhnifitcdly played an importani part in ihe arrange- 
rnent of meirological unil!i. Occasionally, n strictly decimal notation 
is ui be found in lhe^e texts, while the sexagesimal system was the 
basis of Babylonian numerical compulations, I’lierc are sables of 
quadiatic equations, stjUares and square rot ns ^ ot cubes and cube 
ffiots, nf the sums of squares and cubes, ,\cc<irding tn an amhorilative 
liypcrthesisj certain multiplieaiitm labh^ alone, as they t'Xisted 
c, iSoo B.t;., would put the Babylonians altead iTall mimeiual com- 
[Uiters in ainii|utty. Hrnvever, enneifornr tablet?? with mathematical 
eonlenis have ernne di>uii Tiiostly from the so-called HLjby' 

hniian" periExI, c. i Hon [o i 5 oo icc:,, and ihese texts show the 
highest level ever al sained in Babyhrnja, Mathematical texts 
for I he succeeding ihirlccn liiiiidred years are lacking, anil ihose irotn 
the Selencid |>eiJi>d are scarce, but the latter sullicc to prove that 
Babylimiaii mathrmattcal knowledge ivas always highly dex'eh^ped, 
‘'In both miithematieal and asinmomical texts of the Jselettcid peritjd 
ap]>ears a special sign lor zenf" 1 Xi tigebaiier). 

and ,-l.v/rij/iii^r 'lug. IH-^i 

fheir astronomical and asirolijgical knowledge wits also con¬ 
siderable, hut nr] astronomical texts of Ltny scienlific significance 
belong to the early perinxl; the tableu extant bsltmg instead to the 
|HTind oi the rcnais^sancc of Babylonian learning under the Selcucid 
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dynasty (sec pp. 103 and 1 lu)* In earlier limes, hciwevcr, the Biiby- 
loiiians did computations conceming the dtxralion of day and nighl:^ 
and the inovcmejit of die moon and X'cnust The prescrx'cd early 
Babylonian cuneilorm texts show two systems of eDniputalions. 
ihe older one, according to B. L. van der Wacrden, probably 
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priginated before T ooo u+c, Ii represented by the circular astrolabe* 
the fouriccnih tablet of the great omen J^cnes known as Emm^ Anu 
Ertlii (see p. 92), and two other texts. In this system, the spring 
equinox is on the fifteenth of the Babylonian twclftli months the 
longest day is on the fifteenih {jfihe third month, “'and the proportion 
of the longest day to the shortest night is 2:1. The year is divided 
into twelve sthematical months of thirty days each. 'I he months 
arc eonneeted with tlie heliacal rising of certain fixed stars; there 
is no mention of the xndiac" (van dcr ^Vaerclen), The later 
system is assigned to c, 700 h.c,* and Ls represented for example 
by the i\ory prism discovered in Nineveh and now in the British 
Mnseum (56-9-3* 1136). In this system, the sipring equinox is on the 
fifteenth of the first rntmth^ die longest d^ay on the fifteenth of the 
founh mondi, and the proportion oi the loiig«^t day to the shortest 
night "Is sometimes assumed as 2 : i, sometimes in the same text 
as 3 : bill the latter is “not mentioned in computations. The year 

is again divided into twelve schematic m<inth^ of thirty' dai.^ each;, 
but the months are noT,v related to a division of the itodiac into four 
parts in such a way that the sun dwells three months in each of 
the parts. ... In die Sclcucid era these simple rules were replaced 
by more accurate ones*^ (van dcr \Vaerdcn). 

The Babylonians de\Tloped methods for the computation of 
lunar and planetary' niovcmentSj w'hich by modem astronomers 
are classed amuiig the great achlc^'emcnts of ancient sciencej com¬ 
parable with the work of die Greeks. The oldest preserved clay 
tablets seem to represent three regions in the skvj each wkh twelve 
partss giving duis; ihiny-six spaces. In each of these there is the name 
of a constellation and a number, ^vliich seems to be etmnccted with 
some, still unknown, calendar scheme, ^^odcm aslrononicrs con¬ 
sider the Babylonians as the first to dcvchip astrology^ systematically; 
this provided some siimulu?i tu a further study of astronomy. ^‘More 
and more it becomes clear, lu>w closely interrelated Babylonian and 
Greek ststronumy and Hellenistic astrology' are^' (van der TiVhtcrdcn). 


Rfsulix from MoJmt Rtfsear^h 

There is scarcely another (hapier In the hi-stoiy' of -science— 
.states Prof. Xcugebauer—where an equally deep gap exists between 
the generally uceepted description oi‘a pcritxL and die results which 
have slowly emergctl froni modem scientific research. For instance, 
magic, number mysticism, .astrology, are still ordinarily considered 
to be I he guiding forces in Babylonian science* while modem re- 
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iicarch has proved Lh:il matiiemuiic;al iheorv" phtyrd the n>ujc>r role 
in Babylonian asiroiumiy as cum pa red with tJic vcr>^ modest role 
of obscr\'atiuji.s. whose If|scndar>' accuracy also appears muie and 
more to be only a myth. Early Babylonian pt-stronomy appeal^ to 
have been crude and mei'eiy qualiiativ^Cj %vhilc the later theories— 
ot die Iasi three ct-nLuries ha :.—proved to be of die highesi leveb 
fully coni parable lo die con'espondtng GTCck systems, and of truly 
mathematical character- 
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COXCt-USlOX 

The impon^ln^c of the Biibybni;in eonlribution to the dc\ekip- 
inent of eivili/mioii ’^vill be parucTjIarly clesir if \vc i:tkc into due 
consideration the \ k-\v which has been expressed that Babylonian 
astronomy is the most importani forte in the dc^'eh>pinorii of science 
since its on^in, some time around 300 to the sLvicesitli and tlie 
seventeenth centuries {Copt.knieus, Tychfi BralK% Calileo^ RcplcrJ. 


Diffusion of Learning in Ancient Western Asia 

Apart from the work of the Sumcriam: and Akkadver>' tittle 
can be said about die diffusion ol' book ^v■rillug and book making 
tn aneiciit Western Asia. The quasi tit)' of clay tablets recovered 
shows that throughout Bro!i2e"Agcr W'cslcm Asia writing was eoin- 
monly employed in business and social transactioiLs as well ics in 
pri\'atc correspondence, diplomatic relations and internatiunal 
iradc+ It isj hotvever^ not easy to determine ho\v many people eon Id 
read and write, because the majority of the tablets wxrc wriiicn 
by professional scribes. 

At the same lime it must be emphasised that dicrc may be 
^VTiting w'lthoui book wTiting, Lt. literature, in the same way as there 
may be literature %vilhout wriilng (see CHiapter Ik Hovve^'cr^ there 
can be no doubt ttiat under the influettce of the ancient Baby lonians 
literature^ learning, and bonk making spread out to norlhem 
_Mes<ipotaniiap Syria, and A.^ia Minor. I'liis suggestion is confirmed 
by various discoveries* 

A SI U RITES 

fn die 1935-6 eXLavatioiLs of tlie ruins of Fell eHjariri (tlie site 
of ihc aneieiit capital tuy of Marii, on the Middle Euphrates^ not 
fur Irom the Syro-lraq btircler, amongst some 20^00^ day tablets 
recovered, there are rragmcnl.s which show diat die Babyloniim 
mydiical-liiilcirifal literature was knowti; among the Amoritts (a 
north-western Semitic people). 

HirgtiiAXS 

From other tablets it k evident that the Gilgamesh Fpic was 
iraiislated into both Murrian and Hittite, Ai Old Babylonian myih 
known as "Toothache IneuntatioiF^ is prescn’cd only in a Hurriaii 
text: '"it aiiribiites t«iothaclie to a u'i>rm that had obtained die 
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permission of the gods to dwell among (he tccUi and gums** (E. A, 
Speiser), The Hurrians were a non-Semitic people uf N,-W. Meso¬ 
potamia and N.-E. Syria, 

HtTTiTE Literary pROCLtcrtoss (Fig, III-9, a) 

Almost all Hiitite ‘'books” come from the archives of tlicir 
capital Hattusa, represented by the ruin's near the village Boghazkoy 
(Anatolia). Various myths have been preserved, for example, the 
Tclcpinus Myth, the Illuyankas Mytli and the UllikummLs Myth. 

There are praycis, such as the daily prayers of die kings, the 
prayers of the kings. MuwatalHs. ,\miiwandas, Mursilis; the 
prayers of Pudu-Lepas, the qneen-consort of Hattusilis, the son of 
Mursills{ the prayer of Kaniuzilis, Clharactcristic are the Hittite 
rituals agmnst pestilence, against impotence, against domestic 
quarrels; rituals for purification, for erection of a nesv house or of 
the royal palace; ritual before battle and the soldiers' oatli; there are 
omens to placate the anger of the gods. 1 here arc a frw suri'iviiig 
hisEorkal texts and a Hittite code of law (Fig, ni-9, a). 

CJanaasites (see Fig. Ill- 10, 

The C:aiiaanitc population of Syria and Palestine of the middle 
second millcnniuni B.n. knew the Babylonian myths of.Adapa and 
Ercshkigal; this is shown by eJay tablets found among the Tell 
cl-Amama letters. However, from the point of view of the history 
of the book ihe ronlributicm of these peoples Is ccrtahily not 
comparable with that of the .Sumerians, or the .\kkadians, i.f, 
the Habyloniam and Assyrians, tir the EgyptiatLS. Frtmi the stand¬ 
point of lioykmaking, iJtcse people has'c miide no cimlribution 
whatsoever, as tlicy followed the clay tablet Ixiok pattern of die 
Mesopotamians. 

THE UGARIT LIBRARY (Fig, IH-g, A) 

In Syria, a,s in Mesopotamia and Egypt, literature and learning 
seem tn have been the prerogative of die priestly classes. In Syria, 
loo, schools were attached to the most importam temples. A school 
for scribes, containing two schoolmoms with rows of bencltes 
remarkably preserved, lia$ been unearthed at Mari; but the mosi 
important discoveiy', nuiside Mesopotamia and Egypt, in relation 
to the history of aiideni liicramrc and learning was made at Ugarii 

This epoch-making discovery was made by pure chance in 
1939 at Ras esh-Shamrati (Fennel Head), which is al^ut half a 
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mile inland froin the little bay ofMjiict cbBeyda {White Port), on 
the Syrian coa-vt opposite the niost easterly cape of CHprns. ii 
revealed as the site of the ancient and important c\xy of Ugarit, 
mentioned in Eg>TJtiaii and Hiititc inscripiions and In the Tell 
el-.Vmama letters. Ugarit reached great heights of influence and 
prosperit>^; it was not only a fiourishirtg commercial ccnac; it was 
also a thri^TOg centre of culiure. 

In 1939 and die following years^ C. F. A. Schaeffer^ G, Chenct 
and Ch. Virolleaud, excavating this site, found Uie Late Bronze 
Age remains of what had evidently been an extensive Eichoul and 
library', where priests and scribes were trained to read and WTitc- 
lliis building ^vas situated between ihe cit\’^s ttvo great temples, 
one dedicated to Baal and the other to Dagon. 

Of revolutionary- impiinant c was the discover)- of hundreds of 
clay tablets rccox cred in die iibrar), dating from tlic fifteenth and 
early fourlccnth centuries B.o., u Jiidi proved to be of inestimable 
value in many fields of research such as epigraphy, philology and the 
hist on' of religion. I'hey are wriuen in a script previously quite 
un known^ but, within a few^ months of its publication, u was 
deciphered ^ It is cddcntly the carliest-know-n alphabet written with 
wedge-shaped signs fsce Tht Alphabet, pp. 202-4). 

The tablets are, as nicndoncd, of clay, and vaiy in height Iroin 
one and a half inches to ten inches, Sonte of them contain as many 
as eight culuniTusi. J he great majority of the labkis are wTitten in 
the local kmguagc, runv knnw'u as Ugarittc, which is closely re lilted 
to biblical Hebrew and Phoenician, imd is cotisidcrcd by Professor 
Albright iis substatilially identical w'lih the language spoken in 
CGiitemporary^ Canaan. 

There are also, however, tablets wTitten in other languages; 
some conlaitt ""syllabaries” or dit (ionaries written in two or three 
languages iL'gi^'idc. Akkadian and Sunicriun); the fourth language 
is Hurrian i>cc p, loCk 

Most of the texts wTitten in L"g:iritic. are poetic in form, and 
there are astonishingly close pamlkb between this poetry' and the 
poetry of the Hebrew: lor instatice, Lgarittc pm-iry rxhibils the same 
characicristic fcaitire of parallelism as does Hebrew pfjciry, Afost 
remarkable is a group of mythological epics and religious text?i, 
ivhich deal at length with religious rituals, ancimt traditions and 
mytks CQUceming Garuuiniie gods and heroes; there are also the 
great my^thical epic of" Ba"al and "Anat, iJic legend of King Keret* 
and the fak of Aqhat (i>reviously known as the Epic of Daniel or 
Dane], Aqliafs faihtTj. ^VV are c'Euifirnied in iiic view that the 
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rcli^pon of the CanaHiiite^ was centred to a Rrcat dectrte in interest 
in the fertility of the soil. TJicir study throws light on se\'criil religious 
beliefs and practices reflected in the Hebrew Bible; for instance, 
the connection between the J’salms and die Ugaritic pw-ms is 
much closer dian a mere similariiy of language and ideas. The epic 
of 'Ale>’an Ik*a], the legend of Kerct, and other poems show- that 
the Canaanites had their mvn rich mythology'. 

\ arions other books were fouml, among tlicni a veterinary 
manual, dealing ss-iih die treatment i>l’ siek horses. 


ASSVRLVA^ LITr'R.\RV PRODLCTiONS 

The libraries of the Assyrian kings eonlaitied many tens of 
thousands of clay tablets, .\sifoliigy', astronomy, history, rcligioti, 
lists of gods, hymns, prayers, mythology', magic, omens' medidne’ 
mathematics, books of scicnee, liiw, lexicography and grammar 
were all well rcprcstnled in these libraries. Xfany of the texts are 
copies of older Babylonian literature made by Assyrian scribes, 
and stored away in the royal archives. Some of the texts are bilingual 
the top line giving the Sumerian ideographic version, and die lower 
line the .-VssyTian irandation, and these bilinguals together with the 
“syllabaries” have enabled scholars to unravel and duddatc, at 
least to some extent, the JSumcrian language. 

a\mong the larger rectangular day tablets are those containing 
“syllabaries”, i.r. they arc kind of dietionarv. riiev arc larger 
and more complete than dir Babylonian “syllabaries” (Fig, III-7), 
and contain very fine cxiimplrs of lexicography, (.>wing to changes 
in shape, and especially to the simplification wtiieh the cuneiform 
characters midcnvcnt in the course of ages, the .■Vssy'rian scribes 
found it necessary to nndte lists of the Sumerian syndiols, arlding 
what they bclicviri to be the late Assy'rian cc|UL\'iiietiis. Most of' 
the Assyrian syllabaries consist oi'fhi'ee columns—iln; left giving the 
Sumerian symbul; the middle, the corresponding jWyriaii sign; 
the right, ciI her the Assyrian meaning or the name for the sign, 
occasionally botli. 

Other large^ rectangular tablets are of a liistoriral nature; they 
arc inscribed with lists of the principal cvctiis under ililferent kings, 
and arc ubvtciusly of immense importancr for the reconstruction 
of Mesupntanuan liistory'. One tablet deals widj riglaih-PtIcser Ill’s 
building oper:iiiotis and ctinquests, and mentiotiK as one of his 
vassals Ahaz, King of Judah. I’hc hugest tablet of the Xinevdi 
library measures, in its fragmentary' conditiun, about 3B cm. in 
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IcngllL iind conuins :i list of ihc iianrics nnd titles of various gods. 

The Micidle Assyrian Liuvs arc presersTd to us on lablcts found 
ifi iVshur (modcrii Cial'ai Shrrgatj during die German c.vcavaiions 
from igo3 to 1914. 'riicsc labtets date from the time of Tiglath- 
PiJeser I (twelfth century- "'but the laws on them may go back 
to the nrtcentJi eeiitniy'" (T. J. Meek). 

Systematir observations of asironomcrs lo the kings were reported 
from 700 Bx'p omvards. 


jVsHLI ream PAL 

Few persons in tlic hi^torv^ of mankind have done so miieh for 
the history' of “the book’" xus the last great king of die .Assyrian 
Empire, .Ashurbai'iipal (S69-ti33B.c.), thebardanapuhis of the Greeks. 
His extciisbe and successful military^ campaigns^ and aho his cruelty, 
arc as famous as the high lev el of culture his etmntrv reached under 
his rule, ,\sliurbanipars early intercsi in lea mi tig is evidenced from his 
in-scripdons: “ 1 ^ Ashurbauipal, learned the wisdom of Nabu, the 
entire art of writing on clay tablets. ... 1 received the revelation 
of the wise Adapa^ die hidden treasure of the art of writing. ... I 
considered the heavens widi the learned masters. ... I read the 
beautiful clay tablets from Sumer and the iibscure Akkadian imiing 
which IS hard lo itiaster. 1 had my joy in the Fcadiug of inscriptiom 
on Hioue from the time before the floixL , . 

Like other young son^ of emper^irSj he had been originally 
prepai'cd for the priesthood; he probably studied in ihe temple 
sehoijl of Xabu, at Xtiievehn whe rc a library' had already been in 
existence for at least half a century. AMhuibanipal, however, 
establfshed a great royal library, which was discovered exactly 
a hundred years ago in the Hritij^h Museum excavations under 
the direction nfSir Henry' RiuvJinsmi (see p. Bo). 

Ashurbauipal sent scribt^ lintmghout Mesopotximia to copy 
and to tmiisbie into the Assyi iaii language and script all the books 
they could findj and liius tens of thousands ol clay tablets were 
brought to the Royal Libraiy- Much of what vve know ol Baby- 
ItjniEin literaluii:—his tori caU wicniific, cconoinie, Teligieus, myiJiob 
ogical—Comes frotn the copies of Babylonian icxis loiind in this 
great library'. Many t>f these boi>k!i may be seen in the British 
Museum. Ashurbaiiipai’s library coiuaincd also a cullcctioii oJ' 
proverbs in two languages, sirninged as reading lessons for stiKlcnts. 
One of these proverbs says, “Writing is the mother of eloquence 
itnd the lather of artists.” 
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NEO-B.\BYLONL\X BOOKS 

In 625 fl.c.j the ktll of the A?is>Tian Empire and the Ciipiurc 
of Xiiic^'ch by die MedeSj Babylfiri^s independence iigain 
asserted. Thus began the Xcu-Bab) Ionian Empire, which revived 
the ancient glor)' of Babylonia. Babylonian learning, ivhich was 
dimmed during the previous centuries^ flared up again under the 
New Empire. 1 he Babylonians were generally far more cultured 
and produced far more books ‘^^than their \varlike neighbours^ the 
Ass>Tians. The cluldrcn were sem to school at an early age; and it 
IS astonishing what a large proportion of diem learned to read and 
wTitc- - + p Sonic ol the clay school-books have been recovered^ and 
they show what care and pains were taken in leaching the studem; to 
acquire his knowledge as easily and os speedih' as possible. . . . I’lie 
old Sumerian audiors were read hodi in ihc original and in Semitic 
translations; and there W'ould be €onimentaric5 to explain arehnic 
forms and obsolete tenns" (C. Clark)* 

Nearly all the Nct»-Babylonian literary^ texts are Ciipies or trains- 
latiom of Sumero-Akkadian books. There arCj howTverj numerous 
original historical texts. There is an interming tablet, pFci>cr\xd 
in the British Museum^ whkh couiain.s Neo-Babylonian laws. Of 
the origirutl sixteen paragraphs, only nine are well pi^ertcd; 
‘^*the script, orthography and wording, all clearly indicate a date in 
the Neo-Babylonian Perhjd” (Meek). 

Neeuchadhezzar 

Numerous clay tablets have been found of the reign of 
Ncbiichadrci^zar 11 (commonly known as Xebuchadne^zarj, king 
of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, fmm Oofj to 562 ax* He is 
familiar to aJI Bible readei*^ because of his destruction of the kingdom 
ol Judah. Bclhrche ascended the dironc» he defeated Pharaoh Xecho 
in the decisive battle at CHarchemish. Later, he invaded and con¬ 
quered Egypt. He rebuilt Babylon, and die excavations of the 
Germati Oriental Society under the direction of Robert Koldewey 
(181)9 onwards) have revealed a magniliccnl palace^ a vmi systcni 
of lortiftcatioiLS, splendid town planning, canals, and temples. 
\V\ih Nebuchadrezzar departed the glory of Babylon, fhe greater 
part oi this king's writings deal rather with his extensive building 
operations than with hi.s military' successes. 

A^abonidm and Belshazzar 

to Nabonidus, a king set up by the priests, ^ome of his '^bmiks'" 
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dful witli liisloriral, anLiquariiiitj iiiici polkical subjcct?i, while others 
arr rcligioubi in ihnractcr. Xabonidu^' ^onJ Belshasts^urj niciitioiicd 
in the Book of DaTiicl, left clay cylinders eoniaining prayers and 
dealing with other matters. 

END OF THY. C:i.AY TABLET BOOKS 

Ihc gradual displacement of the cimeilbrm writing S>y die 
Aramaie alphabetic script^ due no doubi to the simplicity of the 
ianer in comparisan with the complexity of both the cuneiform 
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\%Tiring ^nd die Egyptian sciiptiSj coincides ^vrth the increasing 
inflvicni-e ol the Aramaic language and the progTc^^^ive employment 
as WTiiing materials of papyrus and leather or parchnieni. 


Spreao of the AaAikiAic Lanocage and Alphabet 

There is ample evidence of the considerable extent tu tvliich the 
Aramaic: language and script^ as ^^-ell ns Icatlier as a ssTiting matcrialj 
came inio use in Assyria from the end of the eighth century^ 
owing partly, no doubts to the Assyrian policy ol transplanting 
masses of Aramaeanij as of other conquered popuJ aliens. At the end 
of the SCI enih century^ B.O., all Syria and a great part of Mesopotamia 
became A'amaized. Aramaie (and its script) became the lingua 
franca of the day, and under the Persian Achemcnidac tt became one 
of the oflicial languages of the Empire and die principal speech of 
traders from Egypt and Asia Minor to India, 

Nevertheless, the habit of \%riting in cuncifomt character on 
clay tablets lingered on to the Christian Era, kept alive by some 
conser^^ative priests, soothsayers and magiciaiu^ astrologers and 
aslTonomeT^. Indeed, private and business corrcspoTidence was the 
fir^it to abaiidon it; letters in this script, mmierous behne the Peniian 
conquest, ceased at die beginning of the fifth century^ as 

the spoken Babylonian language fell into disuse, being replaced 
by Aramaic, At the end of the same century, legal contracts and 
similar documents ceased to be written in cuneifonn characters. 

But clay tablet bot>ks svritlcn in runeiform were still employed; 
indeedj during die third to die firM century^ ;ls already meti- 
tioiiL'd, there was a period of renaissance of ancient science and 
leaming, in which cuneiform writing seemed to come into fashion 
again; this was due to the favour of the Sekucid dynasty [311^-64 
B.c,), wfith it-s pro-Greek and anti-Aramaic policy. I'hc latest 
record extant of a cundhirm clay tablet Is a specimen of tlie sixth 
year b.c. After this^ the script (and its use un clay tablets) sanlshed 
and was forgotten by man, for sixteen hundred years, 
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The supposedly static character of EgsTitian ctdturc has been ex¬ 
plained by the fact that there was no other country* in the ancient 
world svhere cultivated life vas maintained througli so many cen¬ 
turies in relative peace and scasrit)-; “by and large, peace in 
Mesopotamia or Greece must have been as exceptional a state as 
ttfar in Eg\pt” [Xeugebaucr). 

The general reader may find useful the following sketch of 
Egyptian chronology. It must be remembered that no complete 
system of Egyptian chronology' can as yet be formulated. The “high” 
system, which piaced the begimiing of the First Dynasty in the first 
half of the sixth millennium b.c., and also the system which placed 
it in the filth millennium—systems which have been followed by 
svell-kiiowTi Egyptologists such as Petrie—can now be disregarded, 
and even the “low” chronology has been progressively brought down 
from the second half of the fourth millennium ij.c. to the thirtieth or 
the twenty-ninth century b.c. Even nowadays, Egyptian chronology 
is in a state nf flux, particularly for the period of the Old 
Kingdom. 

i he dates here given are mainly in terms of the nearest round 
nuniher, and represent a chronology which is fairly w'idcly accepted. 

Early Dynastic Period (Dy'nastics 1 and 11 ), the thirtieth, or 
twemy-nioih to the twenty-eighth centuries b.c. 

Old Kingdom (Dynasties 27OO“'2;t00 HiC. 

First [nlcTmediatc Period (Dynasties \'n-X), twenty-second 
erntury 

Middle Kingdom (Dynasties XI and Xll), 2150-1775 n.c. 

Second Intermediate Period, including the so-called “Shepherd 
Kings” or Hyksos (17^5 ^'575 ^ 77,5 *575 

N^cw Kingdom (Dynasties X\'l]l-XX}, i 570 "*t^t* 

Dynasties XXl-XXV, 1090-663 **■**• 

Saite Period [Dynasty XXVI), 663-525 B.C. 
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Persian Period i Dynasties XXVll-XXXI;, 5-5-33- 
{Akxiitidcr tile Great.) 

Ptolemaic Period itliirtceiL PtoicmlcSj followed by Gleopatra 
and her soHj^ Ptolemy 3^3^30- 

Roman CotiqoesT, 30 b.c. 

Xroslem Conquest^ a.O. 640. 


Egyptian Science^ Learning and Literature 

As Mcsopoiamia may be considered the cradle of unitingj so 
may Egypt be considered ilie cradle of^'tlie book^\ Frtmi the earliest 
ages the Egyptians had the greatest veneration for btxjks, writing and 
learning (see Fig* IV-t)* 

^Vlien the whe Khety (or Akhthoy), the son of Duauf, voyaged 
up the Niks Jiis son Pepy* to place him in the ^Vriling Schooh 
i.if. in the govenirncnt secretarial training college, he adnit»nishcd 
him thus: ^*1 shall make thee love writing more than diy {ifwn) 
mother; (thus) 1 shall make beaul>^ emcr before thy face,” 

Kliety concludes hh imroduction thus: 

^'Bcholdj I have set thee on the way of god* The Renenut of a 
scribe is on his shoulder on the day of his birth* He reaches tlic halls 
of the magistrates, when he hm hi‘£omr a moFu Bch<jld! there is no 
scribe w'ho lacks futxl^ from the property of the House of the King— 
life, prosperity, health! Nkskhenei is (the source of) the sti'ibc\ 
welfare, he being set before the magistrates. His fiiihrr and his mother 
praise god, he hcing sei upon the way of the living. 

*"Ikhold these tilings I Jirf tfim) hr Tore thee atid tliy 

children^ children. 

“It has come to a happy ending in success. . . 

rhis instruction comes from a brwik probalily writuui in tlie 
Middle Kingdom or earlier. I lie prrserv^ed copies of ihc book, 
mostly belonging to tlie Nitieiccnth D)ma.My {i3SO' t^2fK> b.c.), arc 
Papynts Siiilifr //, British Museum, IO1B2 (Fig. IV-iij rtj; PapWus 
Aftasfdsi 17/, IkltLsh Museum, 101222 [Fig, I\" 2, ahoi^); Papyn/x 
Chesitr lieattv A7A"j British Museum, lotkiD, Ijcsides luimerous 
ostraca, and a writing tablet, most of these doctiments bring frag¬ 
mentary. I'hc ICKI is commonly, but wrongly^ known as the iF^imclioH 
of Duatif. The prt'Sent iranslailon is that of Prof, |, Wllsoiu iti 
Aucufil /fdo/rrii Ttxfij Princeton^ ^95*^- 

It lias already been mentioned ihat ilie practice of wriihig in 
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goes back io the tliirLicth ctmun^ ba:. ft is nut unreasHiiablc 
tONUppri^r that the writing oflwiki began ruughlyat the same Linie+ 
C-hapter K-XX b of the of the Dead" isee p, 14^ fh], aceord- 

ing to an Lsiy-ptian tradition wa's compoficd by riiolli ilic Si'id ol 


Fir- IV- 

Mfc«r)/W^L Mu>r,„,, 

nnutd <Brhuh 


Mlufut,,. lodyiij. 
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uTilinfilt of wisdorni and of prieiitly lorc)^ ^ind it was **foijnd" by 
hlcrtataf^ a non of Klmfu^ or Cheops i; Foiinh Dyna-sty, f, 2700 bx^) ; 
aci’ordinj^ to another tratlitiao, it was Tound” in the reign of Semti- 
IJcscpti, a kmg of the Firsi Dynasty {perhaps^ c. agoo b.c,). 

Furdiermore, King ]:)ji>scr of the Thirtl D>Tiasn^ (r. iwenn^- 
eighth centun- im. ) is said to have been already a patron of learning 
and literature, and hh nimister I-cm-hotep (or Imhotep) was one 
ol die tamed s;igcs of Egypt, and was deified; some modem scholars 
call him the Aesculapius of the Egyptians. Oihcr traditional or 
legend Egyptian sages ^vere Har-dcdef or Djedef-Horj a son of 
King Khufu, Ka-iris (or Kairos), Ptah-cm-Djedhuty, XoiW, Khcty 
(see above) j Kha-khcper-Kcscncb (or Klnykhepcrra sonb), Ke' 
gemni (of ihe late 'Ihird or early Fourth Dynasty; see p. i.fi) and 
the \^izicr Plahwhotep fsec p. 141), They were credited with the 
earliest Egyptian books of wisdom. 

The Egyptians valued learning mainly because of the power 
achieved by the learned men; indeed, they had very liuJc interest 
in pure scholarsliip, however much they valued lilerniture for aes¬ 
thetic reasons. No fragment of a icsicon or of a systematic grammar 
lias yirt been ftiund in any Eg)pLian papynis, though ilieie are word- 
lists and cxpIanaior\' glosses. The Egyptians never succeeded in mak- 
ing a final definiiive text nftheir sacred wriiings. Although there must 
have been ofTictal chroiiitclcs, and there an: pieser\'cd lists of kings, 
copies of treaties and other histarical records, it is doubihil whether 
the Egyptians possessed a complete ^vricten liistor)'. 


Calendar 

'Hie twelvc-divdsion of day-time and night-time^ and the calendar 
are among the Egyptian main coniri but ions to civilization. Hie 
Egyptian calendar—coitsisltiig nf twelve nunuKs of thii ty days each 
and Rve additional <lays at the end of each year—is "'tlie only 
intelligent ealendar ^vhicli ever existed in human history"’ 
(Ncugebauer). 

The Egyptian priesthotsd thus laid the foundations of our ciilend ar. 
Some schoinrs even think I hat the earliest Egyptian calendar was 
based on the heliacal rising nf Sothis { = The Dog Star, Sirius), and 
it shows the existence of astroTioinical activities as far back as the 
fourtii millennium b^Cp, but tlib contention has been disproved 
by .Xougebaiier., who emphasizes the basically ntm-asironomical 
cliaracter of the Egyptian calentJar- U is knosvn, however, that the 
Egyptian priesis iried to keep strirdy u> iliemsclves all the astronoin- 
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Hcquircd, and this may tf) some extent 
account lor the lack of any Etjyjjiiun treatise on astronomy. 


Astroxomy 

lhat they knov the crude dements of astroiiomv is certain but 
{m contrast wth die records of Chinese and Mesopotamian astronomy 
in svhich many accounts of observations have been fomidj no 
turn record i>l an obsers'ation has so far been discovered, ^bny 
obsenations for ceremonial date Rxinij and the orientation of monu¬ 
ments were no doubt made, but not recorded. 

k obsmations niust have been made in vciY ancient times, 
a 's dtmvn by the orientation to the sun of such cArly monuments 
as the temples and the pyramids, .\ whole modem literature of 

“nwstTrieV^Irdi? and otJter 

Th 7 ? - Structures, and especially the Pyramid ofKhufu. 

he Egyptian pnesLs alone possessed an eJementarv knowlcdee 

of astronomy, and they alone performed die valuable function of 

i^Sated and fertilized tJie whole 
country. Some scholars credit them with tlic ability to predict 

^ "ZZ 

toncLm;^ ii solar eclipse of a.d, 6 oi < 

derivS‘‘fir,wr!"*®' •>" 

tensed Ironi mstnpiions and representations on the ccilinirs of 
tombs and on cohln lids of the Middle Kingdom and 'he New 
Kingdom Isvhich apparently also represent the ri.sing and setting 

“ s.” 

doeuments of ihe t^fipenliagen Carlsbcrg coMee 

KWiaTmcth;>tLs'The firsf hT'l^ ‘dieter 

tlie C-hrkfk r ' ^ ^ ; probably written at the beginning of 

“ «r rr^ "i" 

Ihe tomb „r Kin, Seii I (about feoo b o 1 i ^./ht • 

Uon of the travel of the “dcram” over ll i boHv ofll,’* f' dcjerip. 
At the lime of iu riiscorTra Ihe o™™ hoilj ofthe sky gorldets. 

the sky .erh.^ »ithT^,:i.’e:J:,S rn'^S ilf ^ 

and setting but when the tcxi reached Cope,^haLn it 
was gone. Ihe other papyrus, also belonging m 
deals with the Egy-p,ian iwcity-fivc-ve^ eve e f ^ 
known and often used In HclIcJistic astronomy’ 


PAPYRUS aoOKS II9 

Howe\'ct, none of the early E;efypmn “astroiiomicar’ texts con¬ 
tain rnuthcinatkal elements; they are crude Db$er\’’atiotial schemes, 
p<.ylly rclijfioiis, partly practical in purpose. Only with the beginning 
ol the ^second century B,t;. do mathcmatirai-aslrontnnical and 
astrological papyri appear; and later also horoscopes and planetaty 
texts, written in Orcek or in Demotic or both; they are based on 
computations. 'I’hcrefore, it becomes iiicreasingiy clear from recent 
researches that the date of origin of the Egi’ptian true <Lstrological 
lore must Ijc feed to the Ptolemaic period”, and this lore "thus 
appears as a truly Hellenistic creation” (Ncugebaucr). 


M.VTHEJIATIC3 

Their mathematics was never at a very high level; its two lead¬ 
ing principles were simple addition and the extensive use of 
natural fractions They kneu’ still less of geometry than they 
did of arithmetic. On the whole, it may be said that their 
theoretic knowledge of science was much inferior to dial of the 
Babylonians, 

The famous Rhiad Matfimaticat Pa/iynit (Fig, 1V^3, beha.) was 
obtained by Mr. A. H. Rhind at Thebii c. 1858, and in 1864 it was 
bought by tlic BritisJi Museum. This roil, al^ut seventeen feet 
long, covers a large part nf the arithmetical kiioivlcdgc and practice 
of the Egyptians under the Old and Middle Kingdoms, h is a copy 
made under one nf the Kyksos kings (eighteenth to sixteenth century 
B.c.) of an older work, and is a colleetirm of specimen examples of 
all kinds of arithmetical and geometrical problems. It seems to 
have been found together with a matlicmaticai leather roll (see 
next chapter), which suggests that the house they were found in, 
may have belonged to a malhcmiitician or to an accountant. 
.Another large mathematical papyrus is pre.scncd in Moscow, 


SirPF.R.SITflONS, MaOIUAI, SpEJ L5 AND MtDKJAL LORE 

1 here ^is, on the other h.ind, a comparatively large literature 
on superstitions. The idea th.it It U lucky to undertake n particular 
alfalr on some days, but unlucky on othcre, and the belief that there 
were w'ords and actions by which men could produce an eifect on 
the powers of nature, upon every living being, upon .animals, and 
even upon gixls, appears promiucfitly in ancient Egyptian WTilings, 
and is not limited to their funeral ceremonies and worship. Hence, 
the origin of the magical Ibmiulac of all kinds, of amulets worn by 
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the dead and by the living, of die magical rcrncdJe^ for sicknesse$i 
and so Torch. 

An Eg>‘piian tradiLkm a5!i4X'iatc?i Ring Scmti-ljesepti^, of ilit 
First D>Tiasty^ with a recipe in a book of medicine wkicli h said to 
have iKTcn %%Tittcn or edited in Ids reign. The magical spells and 
medical prescriptions preiieiTed in die great Ebrr^ (it measures 



J'iR, IV-:^ 

Ki^rs, IwIr^BiniT I he peri.xl of tin. early Eij-k(rr|,i3, ] H na«IV (Liriivv^Sty 
111 IjClpiih’), fj, 2. ' ^ 
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nearly sixty-iicvers Teet), Fig. IV-3, and in the Beriin Papynis 303S, 
are assigned to the period of Usaphais, a king of the First Dynasty, 
and those preserv ed in ilu? British Museum Papyrus 10059 asaigned 
to Kliulu^s lime* (It k known, however, that the Egyptians often 
invoked the authority of ancient times in order to popularize their 
own works,) The Papyrus Ebets is o-^signed to the early Eighteenth 
Dynasty; lu 1873^ it was bought in Lu.xor by Eberis and is now 
(or was bcrorc the last tear) preser\'cd in the University Librarv'^ 
at Leipsic. 

Thejie “medicaP^ or ^"surgical** papyri are far from being scientific 
treatises. Indeed, they are '"a curious mixture of science and super- 
Stitulion—and magic” (J. A, ^ViLson, Jcumnl e/AVitr EaUnu Studies, 
1952), as can be exemplified by the recipe for a fractured skull, 
which included an ostrich egg, to be ground up and applied to the 
IVacturc. I’his recipe is given in the Edwin Surgical Pupjrm, 

cihcrsvise containing a serious and sciciUiric treatise; it is written 
in a beaiitiful hier;itic hand; the papyrus foiTnerly belonged to the 
New York Historical Societybut in Decctnbcrj * 943 ^ it pre¬ 
sented to the New York Academy of Medicine^ 

EGYFflAN LITERATURE 

M^-ths and Tai fs 

A comparatively large number of myths and talcs have come 
down to us froin the various periods of Egy^pdan history. 

The myth of ""The Creation Ijy At uni"* is kno%^^l from a hierogly¬ 
phic inscription carved inside the pyramids ofMcr-nc-Rc and Pepi 
IL or Xcrer-ka-Re, of the Sixth Dynasty (tweiity-llurd century b.c.), 
as well as from later texts, such as the hieratic papynis Clhcsler 
Beaiiv* IX, r^ciOy viii, 3-21, nE the thirteenth century b.c* The text 
ol' aiiotJier myth of C!rcatioii is inscribed on four wooden colUns 
from cLBcrsheh iMiddlc Egy^it), and is dated to the Middle King¬ 
dom (r, goon B,c.). 

A hieratic papyms of the period of Ramses 11 {c. 1301-1234 b.c.) 
describes Thebes as tJic site of Creation. Two hicratie papyri ol’ 
the Xincteenth Dynasty (1350-1200 B.c.) tell us ^"how the supreme 
god Re had many names, one of w^hieli was hidden and was thus a 
sfmrcc of supremacy” {J. A* Wilsim). 

The deliverance of mankind from destruction is the theme of 
a myth inscribed on the ivalk of Fheban royal tombs of the four¬ 
teenth lo twelfth ccniurics ‘"although the language used and 
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the corrupted stale of the icM show iJiai it followed an older 
originar' (J. A. Wilson). A myth describing an amusing contest 
of Homs and Seth is given in a Theban hieratic papyrus oftfie iwcil’tJi 
centu^' B.c, There are various other my-ihs schieJt have come down 
to us in Egyptian manuscripts, 


Short Stories 

Some scholars consider the Egyptians as die inieiitors of die 
shot! Sion', 

In the period of dte Middle Kingdom, the Egyptians seem to 
have betm especially fond of slorieii of travel, in which the hero 
reh^cs his own adventures. Other books are in tJie iiaiure of his¬ 
torical romances. One of the earliest stories written on papvrus 
In the Hyksos perirnl land now in die Berlin. .Museum) relates the 
ivonderful deeds of magicians in King Khufu’s time, Le. about 
the twrnly-scvcmh century h.c. This Tale of Cheops and The Magiekas 
is assigned by Sir Alan Gardiner to the Hyksos period. 

Another romance, written about the dose of tJvc Nineteenth 
I^nasty' (end of the thiriccnih century- b.c.), deals svitfi the begin- 
ning of the Hyksos warsj and another, of the same period, wtdi Tut- 
mosc Ill’s occupation of the town of Joppa: Papyrus Harris goo, 
now- Briiish Museum Xo. 10060, verso, i-iii. There arc a few “once 
upon a time" fairy-tales, 

Ihc Story oj St uuke (Pig, [\'-^) seems to have been a “best 
se cr , 11 IS represented by fiv«' papyri and at least seventeen 
ostraea (belonging to llie pctiud nmning from iJte late Twelfth 
Dynasty, f. 1800 B.c., to the rwcnty-Firsi Dynasty, c. 1000 
IL IS a classic and its literary style is considered as the bc-st among 
E^ptiaii htlles-htirts. .^ome other stories—such as the Skifnoretkfd 
Satlar, which js llir shortest, and the Khquettt Peasant, a.s w-ell as 
panegyric.^, songs, Jiymns, royal “ I iMchings', and “Wisdom" 
literature, belong to this period. 

to the literary- activities of the Xesv Kingdom, Sir Alan 
Gardiner mentions the Tale oJ ike Tim Hrothers, a hieratic papyrus 
of f. [225 IJ.C.. I he Doomed Prmce, and particolarlv the .SYcrr ot 
\\enamm, a hieratic papyrus of ,he \foscnw Museum, dated to 
die eleventh century- b.o. (see also ji, lyji), 

I Jic books of the Middle Kingdom were consideml In- aneient 

r m the nilieial school- 

texts of the .New Kingdom tlieir heavy style and tmllque phncsculoBv- 
w-erc imitated, aItJumgh such imitations were l;ir froi light reading 
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Flft. IV-I 

Pnrnnn ftf a copy at tlie Stvt^ «f (Berlin Pjipvnis ^oga, or I'liirleefilfi L>>'iia:ty)> 
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DtPACTIC XSD WiSDOS* LITERATURE- MoDEL LeTTKRS 

I’hc earliest ^Visdom literature lias already been referred to^ 
The schoolbooks which date from the Middle Kinitdom are in- 
tended not only lo teach wkc living and good manners^ but also to 
warn against a frivolous life. The instructions of the .Vew Kingdom, 
which are couched in the fonm of kners from teacher to pupih 
harp wearisomely upon the same idea: "Tt is a misronime to be a 
soldier, and a mber^- to till die ground^ for the only happiness for 
itiankitid is to turn die heart to books during the day and to read 
during the night 1” 

One of the bc^t cNampks of literature of die New Kingdom b 
the Trtiufjjfj Piipynis I (now British Museum 10247); probably 
comes from Memphis^ and is assigned 10 die late Nineteenth 
DsTiasty fend of the thirteenth ceniury^ n.c.). It is a complete book^ 
and consists of a sarcasdc cpinle sent by a high official lo a royal 
scribe* Such -'kitcrs” were not intended to convey news, but 
merely to slmvs- off the writer^ fine wit and graceful style: in a liter- 
ars' dispute. The same letter is pre^er^ed, in addilinn to the Anaslasi 
Papynn, un other writ ten ducumenUi, from the Xineicentli and 
Twentieth Dyniisdc?^ {three fragmentary- jiap^ji and about forty 
ostraca, all being schoolboy cxerrises). This book gives us a wonderful 
glimpse into the taste and life of the literati in the New Kingdom. 

For the Poak of Dead^ which vvas a sort of liturgical Baedekerj 
see pp. 144-47* and 7* 

Foetr-v 

CiiarniiiijT urc ihe ballads and love songs. As to lyric 

pocin', tlic hymns, which have come down to m in great numbers, 
arc inoslly in the form <if litanies in praise f>r thc ptm-rr of the gods, 
iiicltidiiig the king-gods, Ojinparativcly speaking, the best amongst 
thesi' religious poems are the hymns to the Sun, the hymns to the 
Nile, a hymn ti> Amon-Re, and die bcaiitiful hymns of .Aklicnatoii. 
Various prayers have also come down to us. A prayer (to the Sun- 
god Atom Rr -1 lar-Akliti) is found in a manuscript of model texts for 
schoolboys: .buj/trji If (British Museum No. 10343, 

X, I -xi, 3}; it b probably (Vom Memphis, and dates from the late 
.Ninetix:nlb Dymesty. 

Various poems dealing with death ha\'c also come down in 

us. 

There is only one c.sample extant of epic poetry—it is even doubt- 
liii svliethci’ It IS an epic—a poem on the great batilc whit h Ramses 
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11 fouglit with the Hitiite^ at Kadt^h; although this siory k in poetir 
style, it h cliflkult to say whctJier Its form is truly poetic, 

I’hcrc arc tiumcrou’s hisioriea] texts, but these are niairtly 
inscribed oit or uiJier monuments of hard mate rial. No Eg>^tian 

code of law has come do\m to us. 


Manufacture of Papyrus Books 

Although the ancient Egs^tiam employed various rt^aicrial^ 
Tot wriiingp such as wood, linen i see Chapter I;-, leather (see Chaptei- 
VI, stone for inscriptionSj and wooden tablets and ostraca for short 
noLeSj papyrus i prepared front the plant of dial name) was their 
chief material for writitig books. Indeed^ it was nut only employed 
in Ep^Tit, but for a thousand years it svas the chief WTitiiif^ materia! 
for the Graceo-Rnman world (Sicc pp. 15*^54)3 *ind was used 
both Ibr liicraiA and for ordinary' purposes, such as legal documents^ 
receipts, peiiLions, notices of binli, and oHicial and private leiict's. 

The term *'pap>Tti5"\ from Greek papyros '.paptiras), is of Egyptian 
origin, and \arious theories have been suggested with regard to 
iin original meaning, such as '"the growah of the River (Nile)'' or 
^*the (oiic) behiiiging to the River 1 \ilc)’\ or else *'thc istullr) bcicmg* 
ing lo Pliarauli'* as a royal ntonopijly, but none of these opinitms 
is fniaL However, the word ^'papsTus'’ gave us the terms “paper^* 
(in English), pt^piff [in French), Papier {hi German), p&pitrr (in 
Po1isJi)j papkd (In Russian)j and similar words in other languages. 
On the other hand, the Greek word khdriis, meaning a *1eaC" uf 
papvTtis (generally, pnipsTus prepared ibr waiting but not yet \mttcn 
upon was called fd^drlis), uppcai^s in l.arin rAar/fl, and in Ihigiish 
“cartaceous*", "t hart*’j ^*chartcr^*y "Yhartc^ed'^ us well as in “card”, 
in Italian cartii^ In Polish hirtti^ and tJlher wa>rds in variuus 
languages. 

Anulher Greek word, from bftlm (bubtoa)^ meaning the 

“pith of the pap’j.TUs stalk", gave the Creek word wliich 

was the common ^vord for ^'papsxijs scmlT^ or ^-papyrus roll" ; its 
plural was hibtia, “papsTUs rolls", and td hibtia^ *'ihe scrolls" or 
*hhe books'* came to indie Lite "the llnoks", par exc^ttencey Lt. the 
Sacred Sci ipturcs, See also p. 31 f. 

Our modern woi^d “volume" derives from the I-atin icmi 
wfumrn (the l.atlu word for 'Volt", or rather “;i tiling rolled itp"), 
a derivative of the verb “to roll" (jf- the papyrus), vtjltmm 

being parallel to Greek kylindros {kuditdfos], “cylinder"; the Latin 
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letm fpcimiy "i& unru^r", oCccti used in the sense u( "''ifi read” 
(a book). The word is Jmertsiinig, shkct ii is equivalent 

to ^‘thc end (of the roll)"', probably a coutracdoii 1‘roiii txptint{us) 
tst fiberf *"thc book is (unrolled) to the eiid'\ In Roman times the 
term like fiber^ was in common use for "*book"". Only one 

book was included in a ^‘volumc’^ so that a work Rcneriilly con¬ 
sisted of as many volumes as books. 

Papyrus Factorjzs 

The best papyrus facTones were in AieKaiidria^ hence the 
“.Alexandrian papyrus'' teas kntiUTi all over the Greek and Roman 
worldSp 

It is generally assumed that papyrus w'as imported iiit(i Greece, 
Iiaty and the other Medileiraoean countries, xilready nianufaLlured; 
and it is doubdiil wheihcr any native papyrus grew in any of these 
countries. The Greek geogTapher, Strabo (f. 5 -^ b.c.-a.o. .ij), says 
that papyrus was found in Lake reasimeneand other lakes of Etruria 
(now Tuscany), bui the atcuracy of iliis statement has been dis¬ 
puted. 

On the odier hand^ k is knovni that manufaciure of papyrus 
{f.g. the Charla Famthna) was carried on in Rome—also Pliny 
(xiii^ ^77) recortis that papyrus was manufactured ai Rome (as 
well as at Alexandria iind elsewhere)—but it is held tliat it wits a 
*'rc-maniiracture” of imported material. Apparently, the more 
brittle condition of die Latin papyri^ as compared with the Greek 
papyri, found at Herculaneum (set^ p. '453 ff,) is due to the effect of 
this “re-manufaiiure". However, it is known that Rome had great 
Storehouses for papyrus, cEiiled harrea chartnna. 

In Schubart's opinion, papyrus was put on the wholesale markett 
tiol in sheets or rolls, but in baleii, which were cut by the retailer 
into rolls and single sheets. 

M.ANUFACrURE OF PAPYRUS (Fig, IV-5) 

Papyrus was made Irom the stems of ihc papvTUS plant (Fig, 

“5f called in Latin pQpynn' or p^pyfus 

(Linnaeus), which in ancient limes grew abundantly In die marshy 
districts of Lower Egy^pi. It was m characteristic of this region that 
it became emblematic of the norlli, and was used (or the armorial 
bearing of Lower Egyrpt^ while the flowering rushj cliaractcristic 
of die Souths was employed for Upper Egy pt. It also grew, but in 
small qminlities, in northern Palestine. 
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ti^tsyiiw phiu: F^-plian f. ihc ftullicnnit or pap^Tui, ai 

Jt-pi^ inl in iKki.- umtU lit Fumnnr (KajjliicciitU l)y«,i*iv)- 
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XowadiiySj it j^o^ysonly in the Sufl^irij Aby^siiiiap;ni(1 particiihirly 
in Sicily^ neat Avjiere ii was probably iniroducrd duiingthc 

Arab occupaiioii^ and where li k still uiiliited for in a king u special 
kind of paper. It Is reared as a curicttUy in many butanieal gardens* 
same in England, where* liowcvetj ii needs {a be le-moved to cover 
in ihc aultimn* Its leafless stem rises frcim four to (iftcen feel aljove 
the water, and it lias an umbrcHa-hke lop of delicate green rays. 
The rout lies obtiqucly* and is about the thickness ol a tnaidfi tvrist; 
tlie seeiiun of the stalk is rrianguliir, and it tapers gracetully upwards 
towards the extremUy. In ancient times it grew in six feet of water 
or less* II is described by Theophraiitus i .^ri^ilotle's suia’e.ssor as head 
of die Academy of Alliens^ 323 -r.-2fl8 b,ta)— PtnnL^ tv* 8^3 
■—and particnlarly by Pliny [sec bekrtv). 

This plant appears in, Egyptian art from the earliest times 
(Fig. IV-5, t). \Vc see here ItOH' the great papyrus shrubs lift 
up their beautiful heads high above the hcighi of man* while their 
roots are batlied in water* and their feathery tufts Aiavc on their 
slender stalks. ’With die help i>f other reeds and ^v'ater pJaius they 
formed an impenetrable thicket—iloating forest. 

This odd plant tvas a real friend to the ancient E^gy^nians, It 
formed a %ubstitule for wufid, uhich wa% never plentilul in Eg^pt* 
From it boats, vessels, canoes, mats* ropes and sandals tcere made 
by weaving its stalks togi^ihcr; bhinkct-s and doilic-s were produced 
from its bark, ii was used as fuel, and* according Ui sonic scholars* 
even cooked for eating, and sweet drinks were made ol ils juice. 

Hut above all. It .supplied the main material for ivriting, and as 
such, il formed one of the chtef articles of export* It seems to have 
been a govern me lu monopoly in Egypt; Sir Ficderic Kenyon 
meniions a lebumis papyrus fXo. 308) eontaining a receipt for 
20,000 papyrus .stems, tn Roman linieSp 11 bcaimc an imperial 
monopoly, I’intius, the inipcrial pretender in a,d. 273* is sjiid m 
have ""boiislcxl ihat he ia>uld ket^ a whole army on the proceeds 
of die revenue Ifom tlitf papyrus lradc^\ hie may* however, have 
pos.se5sed large papyrus factories. PapyriLS was also a state moncipoly 
under die Byxantinc rule and under the Ar.ib^, and the first sheet 
of each roll or bale was stamped with the siaievscal siamp • in Moslem 
titneSj in Orcck and /Vrabic), which proved dial die duty wils ]iaid. 

.\u accouui:—allhougli not completely clear—^if llic way in 
w'hicli ihc papyrus was trealed in die Egyptian '"'paper^* lactoi ies 
is given by die j^icat Roman naluraEisi, Pliny* in jVtilimdh Aoforid, 
xiii* 11 f. (a.o. 23-79J. *^Paper is made from ihe papyrus* by spliiiing 
it with a needle into \ery thiii leaves, due care iH'ing taken that 
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tliey sJiould he as broad as possible. That of the first ciuality is 
(aken from the Lcnire of ihc plants and so in regular sucrcssion, 
according to the order of division. . , . All these various kinds of 
paper are made u[>an a table, moistened u-Itli Nile water* a liquid 
vvhiehj when in a muddy has the peculiar qualities of glue/* 

rhe Iasi Slatrmerit h not exact; 

“.^Vlthough die Nile water at flood time is thick, and may even 
be slightly slimy from the finely divided clay it cimtaias, yet this 
ciay Wits ccnainly not the adhesive used*’ Lucas); and uhai 
material was employed—whedier guiUj glue, or ?^tareh, to mention 
the three most likely substances—has iioi been determined. In the 
opinion of some scholars^ the Egvq>tiaTis made a kind of glue from 
flour^ hot water, and a little vinegar. 
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^"T’hi.s table/' continues Pliny, **being first inclined, the leaves 
of papyrus are laid iipuii it lengthwise, as long indeed as the papvTii5 
will admit ofj Ute jagged edges being cut ijlf at cidier end; after 
which a cross layer is placed over it..., W'lienthis Is dune, the leaves 
are pressed togeUierj anti dicn dried in the sun; after wtiicli they 
arc united to one anuilier, the best sheets being ahva>"s taken firsts 
and the inferior onc^ added afterward;^. I'here are never more tlian 
twenty of' tJicse sheets to a rtill 

This Iasi statcmcni should not be misundersiond. Pliny is prob¬ 
ably Tcferring to the length of the papyrus rolls as they were custom¬ 
arily placed on tlie market: this does not mean iJiat papyrus roll? 
never contahicd more than twenty sheets. Assumiiig that iiuiiv klual 
sheets had llic usual width of 9 inches^ a roll of twenty sheets would 
have been 15 feet hmg. tf a l^uok was of greater length, the scrilK* 
could glue on a second rol l to the first ; if it did not reacli the length 
of a roll fd twenty sheets, he l ould cut nfi tlie siiperllnoiis materiaL 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, the foremost sludeiu of this subject^ pninied 
nut that I here arc sev^eral Eg^'ptian liturgical rolls of 50 feet and 
over, such ils the A’li Papyrus s British Mu.scum 10477, tV-6^ 

G-yh feet; the vlwi (British Museum 10470* Fig. IV-fi* ^)* 

“probably the finest extant Egyplian l>onk”* 76 feet; the ^Vehsmi 
Papyrus^ 77 feet, and some others; a few evTn exceed 100 feei; 
the Offenjidd P(^fivm^ (a fine liieratie manuseript, preserv^cd in the 
British Museum, No. lof)^4, is 1^23 feet long, and one—wkieli is not 
liturgical but panegyrical—is knowti to be of 133 feet; it is the Gr^ai 
ffarris Papyrus (Fig. 1 \— 0 + 
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This impoTtaut manuscript, also known as Papyrus Harris /* n<n¥ 
in the British Alu^icum Xo. 10053)^ was found with several in 

a tomb bchii^d Med in at Habu, at Thebes^ and at once pureliaseci 
by Mr. A. C. Harris of Alexandria. When unrolled, it was found to 
be 133 feet long and l6J inches broad, containing seventy-nine 
“pages" of verj' large size, which arc now divided and laid dmvTi on 
cardboard. I'hc mann.scripi relates to the achievements and bene- 
factions of Rantses I1I+ and i.^ a kind of conipreltenHivc manilcsxoj 
wTitren by order of Rainses IV immediately after Utc death of 
Ramses III (r, 1164 The document refers to—and is our only 
source fm that period—the chaotic state of Egypt, in the interrf^num 
between die end of die Nineteenth D^masty (r, 1205 u.c*) and the 
beginning of the reign of Ramses llTs father* Sei-nakhl 1197 
B.C.), and gives the details of whai Ramses III himself had done 
for the temples of his country^ during the thirty-one years of his 
reign. 

Of great importance is die recently published Wilbmr Pafyna 
(A. H. Gardiner, TPe ]\'iibouT Papyrus, 3 viils,, Oxford^ 11)48). 
Although not as long as the tolls just referred to—its original total 
length appears to have been nearly thirty-five feei—*'in the bulk 
of ihc matter it contains it has surely no equal” (Gardiner), It con¬ 
sists ol two tc.xts, one wTinen in 102 eolumiLs containing 4.5tx> 
lines, the otherj WTitlen on the irrjci in iwenty'-fivc broad pages, 
contains 723 lines. As Prtjf. Edgman has remarked* this papyrus 
CDTitium more columns, more lineA, and perhaps more words than 
any other Egyi^tian text. Its contents is ":i unique record of holdings 
m hind, comparable in some degree with our Domesday EfK>k*' 
(Gardiner). In 1928 or 1929 the papvrus—then consisting of tiiiec 
sep:iraie rolls—was brouglu to die Cairo Muicum bv a Luxor 
dealer. After pTotracted negoliatioiw it was bought by the Rrtjoklyn 
Museum out ol the resources brquearhed by die fanhly nf die 
American Egyptologist Clhark-s Edwin Wilbour U833-1)6): hence ils 
name tVilbour Papyrus^ 

1 he scholiasts speak of rhiicydides and Homer being vsTiltvn 
each in one long roll, i he roll of 'Lhucydides is csiimaied at the 
incredible length of 37S colnrnns, ur nearly iqd yards. A roll 120 
yards long was said to have been in existence at CionsTantinople, 
1 hese arc abnormal instances, ’We have also been told, with more 
probabiliiy, of mils rf>o fret long* w'hit:h would contain [he vvlicik? 
//iflrf or 

However, such rolls were too cumbrous for ordinarv' reading 
(hence the saying attributed to Callimachus, librarian at [he 
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pi|f. IV 7 


llaai 


V-V" '’”i (wlij,.^iii!f apiwraiiJi- 

iiirK liulkr llyiVAnx-4 ] ninly tjiHe^r Ijlirary, Dulilin). 


AlrxiindriuEi, wt'^u hU>Hm, mega kaK6n, “fjrciit for rather Miirce*! 
book, frrt’iit tviJ"'^ Gieit li|prar>' rolls seldom, ift-ver, exci-ctlcd 
thirty-five Feet— it IcnKdi which is sufficient tor a siiifr](. yf 

rhutyd.dcs or one of ihe tongcr Gospels, or else, iwo <.r three 
books ol the Itiad or uvo books of Plato’s Ittpub/ic, Such a roll. 
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when rnllcd up^ \vi>uld be about two and a liaEf inches thick, and il 
was thus suitable to be held in one hand. 

Indeed, in contrast to the hujjc roll of Homerj which was supposed 
to has^c exisicd, there is cxtaui a papyrus roll of the twenty-foun |i 
botjk of the /fml, Ibtind at btephantine, so that the complete Ithid 
could have been in twenty-lour '^voiurnes’\ A Ilritish ^^usc^m 
fra^nieniary roll, *'thc handsomest specimen uT Greek book pro¬ 
duction^', contain in a portion of Hi, would have been seven 

feetj if it contained only tJiis book, omvemy-one feet if it contained 
bcrtiks i-iii. 

In other preserved Greek papyri die length of the rolls varies 
Imm fourteen feet (British Museum, Xo+ tgs: Isocrates, /W Eirinis) to 
tliiily-four feel 2:?/: t'oripides, Pfmfmssitr) and ihirly- 

fivr feet \Fap, Grajf, 4: Iliad ?cxi-x\iii). Some books, liovvever, appear 
to have been r. fifiy feet lon|^ 'Eap. Pdm j, iJiird century- ea:.: 
Plato Pha^da; and P^p. O.rifA. 225, first century' u.u.: 'I'hueydLdes, ii), 
but Kenyon suggests that Drigiimlly such a btHik could have occupied 
two rolls; indeed, Berlin Pap. Xo. yi i (first half of ffEVrrjij] confirms 
the probability of this suggestion. Generally speaking, the length 
of the rolls seems to have varied according to taste and convcnieiiee, 

I hc width was limited by the length of the strips of pith; ten 
inches wa-s the usnat width of rolls employed for vvt^rks tif literature, 
but speeimetLs exist ’^vhicb arc a.v wide as fifteen incJies (tiie .iwt 
Papyrus) ; the Grtut Ifanis Papyrus^ Tneasuring seventern inclics in 
wieldly and the Gmaprld Papjrjfs, or nineleen inches, are exception¬ 
ally witie* 

I 1 ie rtrlls recoveieri at Herculaneum isee Chapier VI} are two to 
lliitre inches in diameter and about six indu-s in w LdlJi. The w'idth of 
the col 11 mns varies rnmi [wo and a hall inches to four inches iit the 
Greek inaiiui^cripts, while in the main Latin manuscript it is nearly 
eigln iiicla-s. Many I'olls have- about lou eulumiis and from 2 ,ikjo [o 
lines; tin* largest manuwript contains about ibo columns^ 

pAFYRtJri .SlIKk-rS 

Single sheets {iiallrnmlaj were idso on sale; I hey would sufllix 
luT short writings—such, for instance, as the second and third Plpisilfs 
tSl, Joint— letters or doeumeiits. l licy were made iii a variety of 
si/cs (see p. 134); papyri arc extant of less than iwai iiirhes to over 
fiitecn inehc^s in hriglit: the fine anti large sheet w^as in Rome callitd 
maiTocolltitn I the average sisse w.is nine to clev'cn inches in wad ill and 
six to nine inc hes iti lengtiu 
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There is evidence to show thal the stribc did nut U!.mil]y write 
on acpanilc .sheets which were later ijlued together to form a roll 
{see, however, p, hut he wrote on the noli already made up 

before he started tvriimg on it; indeed, the writing frequently ran 
over the junction of two sheets, 

Kenyon records the tvidili of the sheets of a few of the finest 
Egyptian books, jarcserved in the British Museum: die .Yu Pspjfrtu, 
15 inches; the diii Fapjrm^ 12-13 inches; die Jln/iffer Papjnis^ 
10-11 i inches; in some fine papsxi, liotvcver, the sheets arc much 
narrower: 8j inches, for instance, in the Greeiipfli! Papj'nis. 

It is noteworthy that the sheets olThe fine Greek papyri arc much 
smaller than the Egyptiaiu Even if we omit the pfickel rolls contain¬ 
ing poetry, such as the of Hcrodas or tlie third-cenluiy 

B,c, fMfk Papyrus containing comedy, nhieh are aiiout 5 inches 
wide—the smallest papyrus roll known (Berlin Pap. 10571; it ctm- 
tains epigrams) being less than 2 inches wide—we have British 
Musennt Pap. 128 {Iliad), whose sheets measure qj ' 5-6 inches; 
British Museum Pap. 134 (ilyperide#. In Pliifippidm), tj\ y 
inches; a Bacchylidcs papyrus, x S-tj inrijes iBacdiylidn 
ol Ceos, fifth century' b.c.l There arc, howeser, exccptiniL* such as 
British Xfuseum Pap. 736 [Iliad], which is la] inches wide; Pap. 
Ojyrif. Si 3 (Plato, Symposium) and ^44 (Isocrates, Paitfgynats), 
both i2i inches wndc, and a few others; the widest being British 
Museum Pap. 26B (a tax-register}, 15J . 5 indies long. 

On the whole, die papyrus sheets for literary works rarely, if 
ever, exceeded 13 xt) inches; and id > yi inches apparently was the 
common size for biKiks of mcKicrate prcicnsiorts. 


QuAnm- Ghades 

The finished papyrus varied cnmidcrably in tpiaiiiy f just ns we 
have many grades oj paper), in some Instances being coarse and in 
othe^ ofvcT}' fine texture. In Rome, there were about ten sorts or 
qualities ol papyinjs. I'lic best grade (made of die litart ufthe stalk), 
in which the papyrus strips arc the longest, and thus the sciddi of 
the sheet is greater, was called by the Egyptiaus /lieralica or ‘Sacred’* 
l>cc£iuse they used it in writing their sacred books. * 

By the Romans the fderatica was sometimes called regia l“rovar*l 
—so, for instance, Catullus (Valerius Catullus, H7 - f.54'u.c, 
mentions the c/mrtae rrgiM as the brst-grndc papyri; afienvards 
il W'as termed in honour nf the J’.mps'rfir Augustus it 

was thirteen digits, about nine to ten inchits wide, and w;is pre- 
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piircd fur fin nin: .^idp only; it thin and semi-transparent* 

The second grade was sonictjines called, in Rome, /.iVm, rroin 
the name of Li^da, the wife of Augn-sius. Under the govern firs hip 
of Cornelius Gal I us, a fine-quality papyrus, called Comffwfia, was 
manufactured. Other grades of papyrus were iiamed nfler the 
location of its factory' Smficaf Tafnktkd}^ In Rome 

—as already mentioned—a grade eallrtl Famhna was used, which 
was manufactured in the fnrtorv' belonging to a certain Fannius* 
In Claudius" time, iJic AuguUii papy rus was improtxd upon, 
and was ilien called was a fool’wide, diickcr than the best 

papyrus of an earlier date, and prepared for tmting on both sides. 

1 he commoner kinds of papyrus, when, used Ibr accounts or 
literary^ purpo?jes, were syineiimcs used over again for .sehofilboys^ 
exercise?i or rough notes. Some times the i me (see below) of the papy¬ 
rus tvas used for tliese purposes; at otiicr times, the oi'iginal writing 
was sponged out, as in a parchment palimpsest isec pp. 215 ITh and 
the recto of ilu: papt'rus was used over again. 'I he eoaritr [>apyrus. 
generally usetl lor ^Tapping up parcels or merehandisCj was called 
emporetica^ "rnei chants" papyni'i'h 

I hese were tlic c|ualiiy grades oi t lie Roman market; it is]>rfsbable 
that similar rhissification existed in Ivgypt, but we have no evidence 
to ]>ro^'e it, and the t^arious grades eannot be identified in the papyri 
which have been retoxei-ed. 


Wrihxc; Col.l^vlNS or Papvrls Rolls 

fhe text was wi itteii in a column or a scries ol'eoluiniLS^ called 
fin Creek] jicUdfs or I in Latin) pcigwue 1 hence, the wfjitl ^'page”), 
running, of course, from left to right; the ''coluniiLs'^ do not corres¬ 
pond with the “sheels^' (sec p. f,)* The lines of writing gener¬ 
ally ran parallrl to the kmg sidc-s of tlic rolL Lr* the lop and btisintiL 

In puetr\% the wadlJt td the coiuinn is adapted lo the lenglli of 
tile linesp and when large letters are useri* its. width iiuiy even reach 
7i inches (or iriclu%s including the margin^ in a sumptuous 
Homer)—Ibr insiancej //fW* Bodleian Librarj'j Oxibrd, CJr. class A, i 
or British Museum Pap. J.y2 — or be only to 3J- in<’hcs (iiu lnding 
till- margin), as for instancr in Bare hy I ides papyri (Hg. \'i-6 (tfjoir)- 
In the Timotheus papyrus—in Berlin—which belongs to the fourth 
Century* and h the earlidit preserv'ed Greek literary doc u men t 
(Fig, ^1-3]—the length of ihe lines varies lirtween 6 ] and in inches. 

In Creek prtjse texts, the lines are much shorter. In some papyri, 
the line's are t j {P^ip* Ga;jWi. of'^J i British Museum Pap, 134; 
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inches uide, incEudiii^ m others* the Icngih of the lines 

varicsi bc'iwccn -jj and 4 inches, inclndmi; margins; lor inslaitcej 

Pap. Oxyrh. is 4 inches. 

The normal width is between x^vo ajid three itirhes. There are, 
htiwcver, cxcepiions^ especially when the lext k tvTiiien in a non- 
literarj- hand, for instance, the Afk^nawa Pdifem^ or ^'CloiLstitiiiioii 
of Athens'", by Arisiotlc Fig. in which the lines of one 

column UTC eleven inches (see p. 157 f j. 

Mureover* the number of lines in a column and the number of 
letters ill a line of prose var\’ greatly; they even var\—though not 
very much in the lormer instance—^in ihc colunnis of a given 
papyrus* or in the lines ol a Eri^'en column* Most have bruveen 
twenU'-fise anti forty-five lines 10 a column* and eighteen to iwciity- 
five kEtei"s 10 a line. However, ihere is Jiardly a manuscript with Ic^is 
than sixteen letters to a line- Ol seventy pagan manuHLiipt-s examined 
by Milne, forty-seven have fr«>3n twenty-five to forty-five lines to a 
column; twelve Intve h^ss than twenty-five lines, and three (all 
poetry) less than isventv’; elev'en havx moic than forty-five* :uid only 
nix more than filiy (nfvvhieh, three are in poetryy and only three in 
prose), Ihc right-hand edge is generally uneven* mainly because 
of the rules fixing the division of words between lines. 

] he margins between tJie columns were not large; they varied 
between al>oui half an inch and one inch, in tlie more elegant books; 
so that the columns were close together* I'hc upper and the hnver 
rnargins alsci varlrtl; in the more elegant books^, the Ibriner vvas 
about a-ai inches* and the latter aA-3 inrhes. In the common 
books^ the margins were curtailed, lanes or words omitted in the 
te.xt were sometimes wTilten in these nrargircs, and an arrow In¬ 
dira le‘i the place wlierc thty sJiould be inserted. 

^Vh;u is prtibahly a survival of the parallel columns of wTiling 
i>n pLipvri is seen in the earliest vellum codices ivee p, 195 (T), with 
their writing of iJiree or four columiLS tii a page. 

According to the Latin historian .Suetonius (c, 75-160), 

rpa Cafsanim^ htias^ 56, dfwvn tu the time of Ckiesar It was the 
custom to wriLe 4>lfirial doriimeiUs fraftjrerm rhariei, i.r, the reverse 
way, that is* across the w'hole wkhli of the lolI, so tJiai the lines of 
I he writing were at right angles 10 the lung ^ides of [he raW, 


Riicrm AXD \'t:Rso 

Ordinarily mtly one side of die papyrus was used for writing, 
and as a rule only one side w;ls used in books meant for sale; this 
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side \i'as the utta, ui^ually ihc side in svhit'li die fibril r;iii in :i hori- 
zuiital directioH, In some rolls, c;i]lod ophlugiapha or “opisioijri'iphs”, 
especially in those which were for priviiic use or in the nitlure of 
rough copies, the attso wtis tilso used, i.t. iJre side of ihc pap^Tus 
ill which the fibres ran vertically. 

Egyptian papyri, however, arc often written on both sides; 
examples in which the texts on the rma arc earlier than iJic reclii 
arc not limited to any <mc period, Kometimes this is the result of 
washing mu earlier texts on the r«to (inform a lion by Prof. Edgenon). 

On the other hand, not many Graeco-Rom an preserved literary 
texts show such practice, though various ancient W'riters relcr to 
them (Lucian, ViL Met. 9; Eztkid, ii, 10; Plinv, iii, 5,17; 
Juvenal, 1. 1.5). The magical roll ISriibh Museum Pap. lai is on 
outstanding cxtimple of an opistograph. Such rolls mark either 
the poverty of die writer f>r tiic excess of his mailer. In some 
instances, liiipynis rolls already wTitten <tn their rem have been again 
used, and the new text is inscribed on the ima; for example, the 
Alhinaim PoUtela (Fig. VT-4), Np. Oxyrrh. 84f and 84s, British 
Museum Papyrus 1332. Such copies were generally for private use, 
but sometimes they were produced for the cheap market. Since I he 
writing on the w/o, ns mentioned, almost invariably precedes that 
on the t<crso —ihtmgh there are a few c.xctpiinm in the third iTiilurv 
a.c.—valuable evidence for dating may be oblaimxl from such 
documents. 


PREPAlLVnOX or P.VPYRI S hooks 

in the early si.ngc of the emplfivfnent of papyrus for literary 
puqitwes in Greece and Rome, the papyius rolls apparently con¬ 
sisted ol sheets listened or .scW'ij together by sirings. The damage 
caused by this procedure, where the material was so trail as papynis, 
led tti the invention (or rather mirodiiction) of paste or glue. There 
IS no doubt, however, that die Egyptians knew the value of glue in 
early times—see p. rag—but in the Graeco-Roman world die “in¬ 
vention” ol glue, or binder's paste, was ascribed to Philtatius It 
i^s evim said that die Athenians erected a statue to his memory (see 
Olympiodorus). Of ihe use of glue for ihis purpose among the 
Romans, C^ero [iv, 4) has left a proof, and Pliny confirms it, 
o ux .in Cicero, cii, 33) alst, nic nlions uriiers and l endoi? of 
books^ and llie of 

Usually, prepared rolls were used for writing upon, but sometimes 
the columns or pages were written fn^t, and altenvmds pubted 
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together inln it ml! by kIhvo called ghtihiniar^s, I fic first operatinn 
of the Greek md Ronitin gluiifif^l&rts aiid^ later* uf ilic hiMiopegi 
(“the bnokbinders"}, wjls to cut the margins [from) of the papyrus 
above and below perfectly cvtti, and the rolls at the beginning and 
end square. They then gave the edges and tlic exterior of the roll 
the most perfect polish possible by means of puinlcc'Stone% with 
which subsiatice the scribes had previously smoothed ihe inierior. 
Horace, Pliny, .\tartial. Ovid, and Catnlliis (sec Chapter\‘l} all bear 
testimony to this use of pumice* which to the present day is used by 
hand'bookbitiders in some of their operations* The edges at each end 
of the roll were coloured just as arc the edges of some modeiTi books: 
fijr instance, Ovid {Truiia^ i* 2.8) describes a roll with black 
edges. 

Then, a projecting label (in Greek, xitfjbon of pap) ms or scHum, 
with the Hiutm (hence, our word “tiilc”) allixed to the roll^ 
usually at the end* but scinictimcs in the middle of the edge ol the 
roll, rile diuhts corresponded not only to our title-page, hut some¬ 
times also to the *"letteriiig-picce” and contenLs-tabie combined J 
sometimes ii bore the total number of pages^ verses or lines. Thus 
Josephus reckons 6 u,o<jo lincs^ at the end of Ills tw^entieth book of 
and,Justinian sgives to the Digfjts '“centum qu]]K|uaginta 
p%iene inilia versum'\ The iitulujt soineiimc-s also contained the price, 
Tfie title was generally coloured, often of a red tinge—see als<i 

koniati iVcik^oes show mils with their labels lianghig 

out. File British Museum papvrus fragment containing |xictn' 
by Iiac< hylidrs has still the label inscribed ihkkhyhdoit Dii/tyrsmboi.. 
this fragnienu probahly helongtng to r* 50 b.c*, was Rnmd in Eg\'|Jt 
ill 1B97. 

Instead of the label ^vith she sometimes; the papyrus roll 

had a title which wws written at the cml of the book. The fact 
that the title was appended at the lUid, seems to imply that 
w’heii a roll had been read it wics left with its eiul i>utstdrj and a 
newcomer- before talking the tremble to rc-mll it in order to bring 
the beginning to the outside—would see the title of titc bunk at 
I lie exposed end of the roll* 

Roll Rods 

The roll wa^ fastened to‘- ahhcmgli, acciirdiug to 'F. Bin, it was 
only wound round—a wooden okI, so that it could l?e rolled from 
one end to the other* '1 his rod wiis called tmphittds in Greek, and 
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umbilicus in Liitin; the term omp/mlds or umbilicus is said to derive from 
the fact that when the manuscript was rolled up, ilie rod would 
be in the ccnire. The same sort of umbiltrus is used today for rolled 
maps kept un shelv'cs, whereas the Hchresv ritual Bible stTolls 
have two rods (ivith ornamented ends), one attached to the 
beginning and the other to the end of the stroll. The Roman 
rod was of various shapes or colours, ^vas ornamented at its 
ends, and had sometimes projecting ornamental knobs or bosses, 
terrned builne or comas (“horns"); in time the two terms umbilicus 
and cornua became interchaitgcaljle, especially when used figur¬ 
atively to Indicate the end of a book, riie rod was sometimes made 
of tightly loldcd papyrus. i^Iorcovcr, some Roman rods seem to 
have been of ebony, ivory, or even gold. 

In order to read a roll (the prtK'edure w'as similar (o, but not 
itlcnLical with, the reading of the motlem Hebrew rituid scrolls), 
the rod had to be takcit in the right hand. The roll was then opened 
with the lefi hand, and the reader began sviih the first column* 
as he proceeded further and lurther towards the right, he rolled 
up with his left hand the portiun he had already read. Thus, when 
he had gone through the book, die beginning of the text was inner- 
rnost, so that the roll, for the next reader, had to her rc-rolltd from 
right to left. A Pompeii fresco, preserved in the Xaples Museum of 
Aiitiquiiics, shows a young lady holding in botli hands an open roll; 
similarly, another Pompeii fresco, preserved in llic same mosciim, 
shows a young lady reading a lujok; hut she had forgotten to roll 
up tfic pun ion she had til ready read. 

^ Birt, the forcniosl German expert on die ancicTii hook, 
pointed out that whenever a pi-rson j* represented in ancient 
sculptures or paintings as hnklitig a roll m his right hand, we must 
understand tliat lie is about to read it; whereas, if the roll be in his 
left hand, we may iiiler that he has finished the reading, and is 
pondering about it, or is about to address an audience oil it. It is 
uncertain wJicthcr But is right; a Vaiieau statue repiL-sems 
Posetdippus [one ol the main represemarives of the Greek "New” 

Comedy) holding a roll in his right hand, but Jte seems to have iiist 
fmhhed rciiding. ^ 

WTiat w'c do know about the rollers, comes from anetciU literary 
sources; as a matter of fact, no specimens of rollers apijcar to have 
yet been discovered. On the other hand, in some eases the ends of 
the roll arc strengthened by an extra thickness oI papvrus, and 

some papyrus rolls had quills attached to <mc end, to' serve 
roller. 
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History of Book Writing oo Papyrus 

Papwus was usetl in F.i^ypt as far back as the third iniltcnnium 
if not earlier. I'lic earliest prcjter^'ed papvTXis—tliough noit- 
inscribcil—^eeins to go back lo the period of ilie First Dynasty. 
Tiie earliest liirraiic papyri^ acquired by Maville in 1893 Cairo^ 
and novs^ muiiily prcset^-cd in Geneva^ Cairo (Fig+ I\— 8 ), and 
in the British ^luscmn^ are attributed to the period of King Issy or 
1 /czi of The Fiftli Dynasty. .Apparently they come front a teiiiple 
near Abusir, where also a few otlicr fragments—belonging to the 
sitme period-—-were found iu the excavations of ilic German Oriental 
Society I and arc in Berlin. Berlin Papyrus 9^74 reproduced on 
Fig^ iV-^9, fragments, apparently found in the family archives 
of the Governor of Elephantine, arid iissigncd lo the period ol the 
Sixth Dynasty^ were acquired in jSpG in lUwan and Luxor. I hey are 
partly in Berlin i. Pap. 9010, 8869, 1^)523), and partly in Strasbourg 
and in other CDlkctions, Berlin Pap. 9010 is partly reproduced on 
Fig. IV-9, Aj and completely on Fig. to, it/L 

Moreover, ijotne hieratic pap>'Ti of the Middle Kingdom— 
Such as the Pijpjras Prissf (see below)—contain copies ot much more 
ancient documents, dating even from the Fir it to the Four ill 
DyTiasties (see p. 117)- FurihcnTiore, the fact that such docunterm 
were comtnonly employed during the Okl Kingdom (c. iw^cnty- 
eighth to twenty-third centuries M.e.} is evidenced by ihc constant 
appearance on Egyptian funerary mmuimenls of this period ol 
the figure of the scribe with his rolls, his pens and his ink palette 
(Fig, IV-i)^ See also Fig, XI-1 a, rcprifsciuing ancient Egyptian 
writing palettes. 

Hotvcverj even the papyi'i from the Middle Kingtloni arc not 
too plentiful. An imp^.niaiu specimen is the Papyrus Prm^ (Fig. 
IV-t 1). It was [lurchased from a native of Wcsiciai 'FJiebcs by the 
I'n.’nch scholar* l\. Frisse d'.Aveiines, wlio was making exeavatti>iis 
tliecLv III 1847 it u\as given by him to the FLoyal Library in Paris, 
now the National Libraiy, where it is prcser\'cd {Eg>'pt., 183-94)* 
*Fhe pap>^s was written 111 hieratic characters under ilie Eleventh or 
'Fwclfth DynasiVj the former dale being preterred by the editor ol 
the P^pyrm Pris^f (CL Jcqnicr)* the latter date by other experts, 
such ax G* Moeller. 

Ii supplies us with a copy, more or less accurate^ of the text 
of t%vo '^Svisdom” treatises siip})ost:d to have been compiled by 
Ke'gtrnuii, who is said to have lived in the reign of l.Iuiiip of the Fourth 
Dy iKisty (c. 26^0 and by Ptah-hotep, the viscier t>l King l^ezi, 
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ol tlic Filtii DvTiLi^ity ff, tt.o.}. It L> ibits mw iirihci iiicrttillcctiom 
of Ej^^yiuaii iiKiral and religious tcachiniij^it ^vritlcii in the early 
second milleiiiiiutii Jix.t ^^nd rlic works contained in it, if we are 
to belicvr tlieir cnMi siatements, were composed respeciivcly in 
the fii^t hall of die third milleiiulijni. and r. 'i4f>o. Later copies ol 
this work^ tn the Lightrenih D\ii;Esiy, are the British 

Musenin PLipyri 10371, 10435, and 

THE ^'BOOK OF THE DEAir^ rT% and 7) 

Tlie preseiAation of many Egyptian manitsc rip is—which have 
lain burie<l in hcrmeiirally scaled itimbs and jars for tlioiisands 
of yearsj and only a fe^r generations ago have been broiiglil to tlie 
light ni day agaiir^ —h mainly due to the lad duiL the Eg^Titiaiis 
looked upon death as a coiuinnation of this life, and believed that 
magical lormulae^ the ghrijiaalhfis^ as they e;dled them, when buried 
with the deceased individualp svould secure cteinal Iiappinesii for 
him, Fhey served as a kind ni'guide bookj as a Baedeker^ so to say, 
lor his safe guidance to the gates of Aincnii (the Eg>'ptian under- 
worldb ind contained instnit tions as m prayers, “negative cun- 
fessToas"', and magical romtilaer iuL ludiiig deniak of guilt in varinus 
enumerated crimes and shortcondrigSi to be uttered when con- 
rrnnted vviili the monsters and dcnioiLS wiiu gij[irded the sacred 
portals, or betbre a pos.ihumous court. 

The earliest recension of sucli lesis is ihe sOHLalicd Pyramid- 
text or '^PyraiTiid Recensiurd'; these texts are Ibund carvaid in tlie 
pyramids at Saqqfiridt of Unis 'the Iasi king of ihr Fildt Dynasty, 
twcnly-rilili centuty^ iix.) and Ncfor-fca-Rr or Pepi L "I the Sixth 
Dynasty {twenty-fonrth centime rt.Upj. I'rotii the use of archaic 
phrioieologyv it is not unretLsonable lo suppost- that these texts 
mitsi have bt:en written mucli earlier dian the Filth Dynasty; aiitl 
it is very' iirfibablc that they Averr nritien cm st^me iK-rishable 
matenaJ before being rarved on stone* 

T!ie massive sarenphagi priqjarcd for kings, C|ucctis^ and persons 
ol rank or wealth were ;ilso carv'ctl with scenes and iuscripiifins^ 
in relief or intaglio^ chieiiy containing lilual texts ui' magitai 
Ibi muhie. Under the Middle Kingdom tlir inside of ihe sarcophagi 
and especially nf ilii;: wooden cofilns uas ehsscly inst ribed wiili 
sucJi texts, and die inner coilijis were generally similarly iiLsrribed 
ali over* 

In later times, when ihest- morUiiuy^ texts increased more aiul 
more in iiumbei', they hail not room criuiigh lor them on the sides 
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page T of l^ruir (Xiilionnl LLl]r3r)'f iViri-', Ni:>ii. thk i“*lr^^mi'ly iiHiiNirliKlI jpE h varJomty aMrilmlrd lo t\vc pcricHl 

oJ' I lie Kli.’vc»ili iiv W [imt i.*\' I lie ’I'wetfih Uynn^iy. 
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of thr ctiflin^ Under the Xcw Kin^^dojii^ therefore, they were uTitteu 
out on rolls of piip)Tiis, which were deeorated with vigncttcji, mul 
bound up inside tlie bandages of the mummy* or placed in painted 
wooden figures representing divinities, cn in cavities of tlie stands, 
w'hich w'cre buried with the dead. I'hese texts had been collected by 
modem scbolars under the name of the qf thf Dead —^bc 

it nated, incidentally* that this name is entirely modem* 

The earliest papyrus copy extant of the lioak qf Ihr Dead is 
assigned to the early Eighteenth Dviiasiy (second quarter ol' the 
sixteenth cenmrj' e.c^); it contams the ’ilelbpoUtan Recension'’. 
At the same liinCj or slightly later* there appear papyri inscribed 
vvith selectionof texts known as the ^'Theban Recension**- 

Fine copies of these papyn vary in length from fifteen feet to 
ninety feet, and in width from twelve to eighteen inches. Tlie texK 
arc wTitteu in black ink in vertical columns of hieroglyphics* 
separated by black lines^ but the titles, tlie first tvurds of the chapters, 
and the ""rubrics", are wTitten in red ink. There are also designs or 
vignettes* traced in black outline^ and partly copied from earlier 
coffins. On the other hand, haidly any original literary work of 
that pcri(xl has been preserved* 

The most famous papyrus of the EighteetUh Dynasty (1570' 
c. 1350 BM,) is the Pap^yrus qf Ani^ already referred to, It is a long roll 
of fine papyrus about fifteen inches wide; the writing is enclosed 
w ithin a double bol der composed of two lines of colour, the inner 
one of brick-red, the outer of dull yellow\ The text is arranged in 
vcrikal columns, J Inch wide; it is adorned at intervals w^ith brightly 
coloured and wclhdrawn pictures imd vignettes, illustrating the 
passage ol the dec eased (*Vni* a royal scribe and overseer of granaries 
at d'hches) and his w ife tu the abode of bliss, and with representations 
of many strange gixls. The papvTus, obtained in t 88S by E- A. \V. 
budge, is preserved in the British Museum [ 10-^70); it lias been re- 
prixluced in facsimile by Sir P* [,c Page Renouf^ J8po, and ri>edtied 
by Sir E, A. V\\ Budge in ipig- See Fig^ lV^-6, A. 

Ihe copies of the qf ihr Dead of the Ninclccji.tli Dynasty 
ft319^1305 B.c*] are also l>eautEluIly decorated; the vignettes are 
painted in ver\^ bright coIouts, but the texts arc sacrificed to the 
illustrations as shown, for instance* by the splendid Huitf/fr Papyw^. 
See alsn the forrhcomiiig book on IKumhtatim and Bidding. 

Under the Twenty-first and l\venty’Secon<| DyiuisLies (c, 1150- 
c, 750 tlic decline uf Egypt set in fully; it is noticeable, i™, 
that the anistic and ralligraphtc wmk oJ the Baak a/ihf Dmd greatly 
deteriorated. Papy ri with imtccurate texts became more and more 
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coiiimDu. **lt became cy^tomars' to wmic in hieratic and to trace 
the vi^ettes in nut lint- in black ink. Some papyri measure about 
fitly Feel by one tool sis inctieH, but in otlierii ilie dimension; are 
considerably less"" (Budge). 

Late Egvptian Books 

After AshurbanipaFs luvatiTon of EgNyn, a brief period of ret in al 
was at hand, Pi^amtik I (or Psammctichiis), r, 663^609 ofSafs, 
succeeded in establishing a new dynasty: the J'lveitty-sixiJi. With 
the politicab religious and artistic renaissance, Eg>T3l enjoyed a 
revival of hteraiure. 

The Bmk of thf wo-'s re-edited and partly re-arranged 

(possibly by an assembly of priests). More impoiiam, linvve%xr, is 
the *'Ptnk:matc Recensionin which the cluiplerY have a Bxed 
order. 'I he text is written, as in the earliest rccerciion. in long, 
tertical columns of hieroglyphics (which havCp luAvever, a purely 
conventional rorm), separated by black lines, I'he vignettes are 
traced in outline in black and, with a Tew exceptioriN, occupy small 
ifcpaces at the top of the text. 

Small portions of this recension were written upon papyri a I'eiv 
'ni hes square and buried with the dead, J 1 ic most primitive Ibrnnilae 
and practices^ tiowevcr^ coiiiiTmetl to be the basis of religiDus ccrc- 
moniefit atid thcie is suRirient c\ ideuce to show that the kiiov%1cdge 
of the old recensions of ihe Book of ihr Dt fui wms in>l quite rorgntten 
even in the early centuries after Christ* 

Egyptian (including Coptic) Ixiok illustratioii will be trcatixl 
more ftilly in the volume on llhmmaiion and Bhding, 

L;\NGUaGES and scripts LlSEn OX PAP^'Rl 

(Fip. lV-a:-4, G“t8; Vl-i-6, 9, 11) 

The Eg^qnian papyri are wriuen in hirralic (Fig. IV-2-4, B-i 1), 
hieroglyphic (Fig. IV-6-7), deruottc and Ckiptic (Fig. IV"^-14)* I’liere 
are also papyri written in olher Umgtiagrs and scripts: Aramaic 
(Fig, IV^ 15, c and 17, fjiiovc)^ Greek [Figs. lV-i2p 13, 15, 18 and 
VI-1-6, and 9), Latin (Mg. IV-ig. hilom, 15,^, 16; \T-i t), IVman 
(Fig, [\— f), Arabic (Fig. IV-15,/), Hcbnwv (Fig. IV'-ia, h, 15, d, 
and i7j AeW) and Syriac (Fig. IV" 15, ^^). 

IVapyrtCi was krio^vn abo in Assyria, but in Frol. G. DriverX 
opinion the word by which “papynts” is knoWTu seenis to be first 
mentioned in a text of tJie Ass’^iian king Sargon (7:11-705 b,c*)^ 
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Aramajc .\sv Hebrew Papvki IV ss, A, 15 ^ rand and 17 ) 

XcarK u hinidred udkial and private d<x'iimL‘iUs, written on 
papyri^ dated 111 the fifili ceiUUiy u'cir fnuiicl in 1^3 im the 
i^yland ofElepliLintiiic at the I'irst Catarart m Iv^pt- Ehe docunieniSt 
Coming from a Jewish miliian" colony jicittfd dirrcj sire written in 


a 





pJp^T^^ '1 

■wtiJ uw '|SJ y. 




T»ti'Ij* 


Eijf. IV-IL! 


ri]«iiiu, C.fwk, aiitd llehrt-K- iiii|Fyn, a, Ptif^jUv -MjW !f Mm^ruirk 

lotUiijX^Hl. IX ; (Uaivmity Librnni, < r^inir tr\' iltr k-w 

dijrumetiLi ext^HT wrhini srk aw IJuric d[al«.-t. 
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fini"k stM| l^illii ^pniJ^Ti: ti. Si s ■JUrTPl ^ita Iciil CrriTk Ir^tjCrcSy j^vrillrrp in a UrtniiJ 
mllirr 4ilii^pifi({ kinri:il p ikarikUi vhipEk^k uTklErn Itk 41 nir^iii'r Kin.iiE]p ihinl rnk^ 

iLirv .S.tj. ^Hriiuh Mki^ujki, t^r » |i>!i.i plkilwuijtiicaL wuvk. 

ihirrE fnilLEiy l l^HilrkJin I.il¥r3.ry. SlS. iir. in ihr NT^f^ 1 iii^ Irrrirjk 

rruj^iiii^ilil i.L9itcpl Em lUcK'Vrtkllk yi^ptr iil'Xcn.^; 1^1 in [Pi^pyru^, EOltkc^ 

iifU LE^itiiry X.tu 
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Aramiui: (the lwg:m fniiira of the ancieni Near East of the day), and 
give us valuable infonnaiioti of a religious, and ceouonuc naiute 
concerning ihi?i colony. I'Jtc earliest Aramaic papyniis found in 
Egj'pt seems to belong to 515 b.c. 

There arc not many Hebrew papyri extant, and they are mainly 
late. Some of them are m the British Museum, some in the Bodleian 
Library', at Oxford, and in other collections. An exlTemely interest- 
ing Hebrew papyrus codex has bt^cn preserved at the C^ambridge 
Umycrsiiy Library^ (Fig. IV^iy, b^hw). [t has been dismantled to 
facilirate the irfiding of Its contents. 
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The celebrated J^'ash P^ipyrus (Fig. containing the 

Hebrew Decalognc and Shet?m\ and assigncil by $ome scholars to 
the lirsi or thr second eeniary' ex.* is ako presen ed in the Cambridge 
University Library. 


Papyrusi the Main Writing Material for Books 
of the Graeco-Raman World 

Altlit>ugh there is hardly any dimbt that papyrns-roll bnuks 
were used in Greece in %'ery^ early tinres, the date of the introduction 
<i\' papyrus into ihai eountiy^ is uncertain, C-uriou^ly enough, on 
Greek soil there are only two references to papyrus before Alexander 
the Great; one, on an inscription in Aiiiens of tJie late fifth century 
B,c.p and the otht"r, on an inscription in the Pdoponnese, of the 
fourth century' b.c. In add id on, a bcautifitl fifth-cemurv' Attic 
relief' on a tomb, now preserved at Grottafcrrala, near Roiiie, 
repre^ienls a boy reading from a roll, which is obdously a papyrus 
rolL 

On the other liand, the pasiiagc iif Herodotus {v. 58) may be 
taken as evidence that by the middle of the fifth century' n.c* papyrus 
was tile only writing ni:iterial for the books of all civilized peoples* 
It also show's that in earlier times some other writing material 
(/,f* leather) ^cas used oriK^ under the pressure of necessity. 

Papyrus, then, was not only in general use in the Greek lands 
at least from the sixth century^ B.t;, onwards, but its use atso covers 
at least the pcriisd of the lyric poeis (si:e t'hapter VI), and there 
is no reason why it should not be carried back even to the begitining 
of Greek literature. Furthermore, if there was wTiting in the days 
of Homer and Hesiod, it is a probable corcjllary' that the msitcrlal 
used w^as papy ms. 

I'his last suggestion may be confirmed by the explanation of the 
origin of the word AiWfbn, the Greek term for ‘'book^\ Indcetl, the 
Lgy'pti.an Siorjf of isTitlen on papyTus r* uoo b.c. (see 

p. i^a) is strictly connected with the ancient city of By bios, in nfjrth- 
ern Syria, though Sir Alan Gardiner is probably right in his state¬ 
ment that '*lt is often confidently asserted that the actual Greek 
^vords for ^papyTus-reed^ and for *book^ {hibfhn) are derived 

firom the ruime of die said Phoenician city^, Cuhlti in Babylonian, 
and A^tipni in Lgy^ptiaUn Perhaps a more ptausiblc vic^v is that the 
Greek form of that place-natne was in part due ta the assonance, 
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E^c^k IV-1^ 
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iinc! in pati to xhm knowledge of the role played by Byblii'i in llie 
dilVusion of papyrus/' However, ihe fact inusi be duly cimsidered 
that from the icniJi century- onwardsp Byblos declined and was 
replaced as iJie leading city of PhcHrnicia by IVrc and SidosT+ 
Therctbrc, frona the Greek u?Kage of ihc place-name By bins lo in- 
dieule ”papyrus-reed'^ and we may a!isumc tliat tJie Greeks 

knew papyrus befori: the tenth century b.c. 

At any rate^ it is probable that the Greeks employed papyrus 
from the tenth century h.c, onwards. There can be no doubt that 
:u least from the seventh ccniuty b.c. onwardtlic papyrus roll 
was the rej^ular material (br book ppxiuetion in Greece; it con¬ 
tinued to be so throuj^hout the elassicab Hellenisiic and Graeco- 
Roman periods up Ui the fourtli century a.d., i.r, foi' over a millen¬ 
nium, and it lingered on as uritinj^ material dovm to about the 
year a.d. icwdo. From the classical period, however, lui specimens are 
extant* \Vith very^ few exceptions, the material notv available eimreii 
from uhich from the late founh century^ onwards became 

more or less completely Hctlcnized* 

For the papyri tinearthc?d ai Herculaneum, st^e pp. ‘251-58* 

A number of literaiy and non 4 ilcr;tiy papyri — ikmuIv preserved 
- were found in 1937, in southern Pali^tlnc, during the excavations 
at \\uja chHafir (the site of ancient Xesana) by the American tvdt 
Archaeological Expedition. 'File find included three man user ip is of 
the New Testament—fragments of papyrus codices wrtueii in uncials 
or L a|>ital letters, of the seventh or elgltlli century; and twn fraginenis 
of Latin papyrus manuseripts- a La tin-Greek glossary of Virgil's 
/Unfifl and fragments ofii — vij lifiih attributed to the sixdi 
century a.d* Sei: L. Casson and E. L. Hettich, fixanrtUion^ at 
Princeton, J950, \'t>l. II: tStffan Pafyyn. 


Ro^^K 

,«Vs to the rmpioymem of papynts by the Romans, h will sulficc 
here to quote twfi eminent sejuilarv; in CHiapter \'l the subject 
will be dealt with in greater detail. """The fisnu in wliieh literatui'c 
was preserved and circulated during the earlier periud of ilie history 
of Rome did not ^lilfcr from that which prevailed in the Greek 
world” i -M, R. James). Egypt supplied the wdiole Ronuiii l-anpire, 
from HaLlriati's ^Vall to the Euphrates and from the Danitbe to 
the First Cataract, and papyxits was m^cd as naturally by Irciiacus 
in Gauh as by Origen 111 Alexandria” (C. H. Robeits). 
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To sum up, Although at tm time in the ancient world was papyrus 
as tv-ritini; maierial maiiutaciurcd outside Eg>'pt it was for many 
centuries the chief maicrial for wriUng in tlic Greek and Roman 
W'orlds, both for literary and for all ordinaiy purposes, such as 
legal documents, receipts, notices of binli, and oflicial and private 
letters. 
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Fragiiienl of ail ^inkiKyivn K^'^riiiii^Ticzt ItitaiIk-^ ihc rar v 
ihinJ ccnlurv^ a.d.i Miuetiin U Are]\4lKfk^-p UnivenfEy of Mktii^k (Fiin^Tui 

■♦£49)^ 





THE ALEXANDRINA 

The establishment of the ^^rcat Alexandrian >fiiseum. and Library^ 
—see p. 2:68 fT*—led to improvements in the manufacture of papyrus 
and its incrca^ied production. The deep influence exercised by die 
Alexandrian scholars “in rsLablishing the texts and often the 
autlienticity of classical works has always been rccogrdzed''^ and 
there can be no doubt that these scholars did their work with skill 
and thoroughnciis iC« H. Robctis). 

The labours of the Alexandrian scholans of the third and second 
ccntuTies h.c. were fruitful in separating aulhcntic from spurious 
writings, in the revision of texts of^ and commentaries upon* the 
best Greek p(}els and svri ters, in useful selection of die best texts from 
die enormous mass of literature which liad come dovMi to them. 
Til esc Alexandrian scholars were eminent in letters as well as in 
science* 

Zcnodoins of Ephesus, the head of the Alexandrian Li bra 17 
in ihc reign of Ptolemy FliTladdplnis (r. 282-247 published a 

Homeric and a Hcsiiwlic recension and glossary; his succc&sor^ 
Callimachus of Cyrenc {r. 246^235 &.£:*), die Father of Biblio^ 
graphy, rtjinposed the famous Pinaki^f a catalogue in i20 UhiLs 
of the chief writers in every branch of literature; his successor^ 
Eratosthenes (c. 230-195 b.g.), was the author of mathematical, 
aslronomical, geographical poetical^ phiioHopliical, historical and 
critical works^ and dealt also with theatres, scencrjiS itetors^ dresisesj 
and poetical styles. Aristophanes of Byaantium (195-1 So a.o*), w^ho 
succeeded Eratosthenes, tvasa great librarian and critic; he published 
an edition of Aristophanes^ the best rcprescmative of the Greek 
Old Comedy (sec p. 233)* and drew up a list of the great Greek 
pocis* Aristarchus of Samuihracc (flourished in the middle of the 
second century' a*c*) was the last head of the Alexandrina who 
was a giant in scholarship and lib ran unship. He is generally con¬ 
sidered as the greatest critic of the . Vlcxandrian s^'holar^, and indeed 
of aniicjuity, and as the greatest jfcholar of imtiquity. He wrote 
commentaries on Homer, inriudiiig the mythology, iircJiacology 
and lopography of the poems. He also ^^TOte tvventy-lbiir books on 
AhnumfftU. .Aristarchus is mainly knowii from the Epitomt 
of Didymus—the last famous scholar of Alexandria (flourished 
r. 30 who himself w'as a grainmarian and critic* 


See also Chapter \T* 
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PAPYROLOGV 

The importiHicc of the piip\Tus ihe chief ^vriting material of 
the ancient CraccO“Rf>niaii world and nl thc ]iapyri dtscovered in the 
liLsi .seven yciirs h so greats that il resiuJnrd in the emergen re of 

a w'liole department of humanistic science, knouTi as 

In the tvidcst sense of the word, papyTolog)^ is the science of the 
use of papyrus; it should ihuii deal with the grow th of the plant and 
with ils manufacture, as well as with the production ol'bixiks made 
of papyrus, as employed by the Eg>"ptian and by other pei^plfe fif 
antiquity. In the conventional sense, hovs'cvcr, papyrology^ treats 
of the AVTitings which happen to liave come down to us on papyrus^ 
especially in Greek, and belong particularly to the period in which 
Egypt was more or less completely under Hellenic influence, and 
Greek ww its main cultural language. Tlie beginning of this period 
may be fLxed at 32a hjj,, corresponding tvilh the conquest of Egypt 
by Alexander the Great ^ and the end wit It the .Arabic conquest of 
Egypt in a*p. 641. 

I tie number of the preserv ed Greek papyri i.s estimated at about 
30*000. The inajority^ of these manuscripls arc of slight interest to 
the ’ivorld at large* being principally collections of magiml f&mulae, 
monetary' accounts^ EeascSj legal documents^ wills^ and other private 
documents; but here and there works of classical litemltire have 
been recoverctl (.see Chapter \ Ij, ihough a]way's, in a more or less 
fragmentary state. Thanks m papymlogy, htiwever, we have at our 
disposal a wealth of detailed information of so great a variety that 
there is no region and no period in antiquity of which we know sts 
well ihe full daily life as Graeco-koman Egypt. Modem Ijirrature* 
Hibliral criticism, clasi»ical philology', palaeography, political 
odtiiirdstration, economic and legal history', and other fields of 
knoAvledgCj have benefited largely fnim these documents. 

Papyrology is one of the Isest-organized fields of modem studies; 
an unusual spirit of collaboraEton bmveen cla?isical scholars and 
specialists in law* sciences, economics, agriculture, history* of 
religioTip anthropology*, and other branches of know!edgCj has made 
possible the publicatirin of iiumcrons texts with translattonsj t oni- 
mr:nt[irurs and glossaries, as w ell its rjf handbooks. Oo the other hand, 
there are a great many papyri that have not yet been published, 
especially thfKc of the smaller roller lions, and there is a great 
number of fragments^ which have disappeared from cxen vat ions, 
are stowed away in private nr small public eollrctiims^ and arc 
rapidly riisiiitegtating into dust, as their preservation in climates 
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less favouriiblc tliaii tlmt of Eg>T5l requires greater care than they 
arc giv tiK 

The word papyrolog)' itself seems to have made its appearance 
in Slith the firsi written jjapyrns brought (by the curninercial 

traveller Nicholas Schow) front Eg^pi to Eiinipe in modem times, 

I lie Papyrus Sekow or Cfi^ria li&fgwm (preserved in Naples), Tcacbed 
the Italian cardinal Slefano Borgia in 1778. During tlic next ccniurj', 
only abmiL J75 texts were publislied; but in 1877 thousands of 
ducumcnls were brought to light from the Greek rubbish heaps oJ 
Arsinoe (Mcdinet cUFav^aim). 

GRAECO-KOMAN PAPYRUS BOOKS 

I’he real emergeiK'e of papyrolog>' into a place of paramount 
importance dates irom the last decade of the last centur}^ This 
period ’ivas marked by a suecessitni of notable events: Flinders 
Peiric'^s excavation of the Pioleinaic cemeter^'' at Gurob (near the 
mouth of the Fayyuin) in the vvintcr 1B39-90; the papyri disco\ered 
were published in 1891; F. G+ Kcnymi^s identification (on 0go) 
of Aristotle's treatise Afh^nulm PoUinai the discovery^ lU 189^ of a 
constdetabic group of fourth-century^ (A.n.) documents; the iBgj-b 
expedition (under B. P. Grenrcll, A, S. Eliini, oiid D. G. Jlogartli) 
ol‘the Egy^i Exploration Fundj for the discovery of papyri; and, 
c^spccially^j the most rewarditig excavations (froin 11^1 + 1897 onwards) 
of Grenfell and Hunt in the rnhbish ninuiids of the oticiciil tomi ol 
Oxyrhyncims; all thc^ic events arc iiitlestoucs in the early develop¬ 
ment i>f this branrJi of knowledge. 

.-VniKN'AlOX PoLiTKIA ' Fig* YJ-4) 

fhe Greek nmnusciipt concainiiig Aristotlc*s Aflfemim Pftfitm 
('"Constitution iif Athciw""), icpcatedly rclerred to, had been lost 
for many reiitiiries, and wx'i known to scltoiai^ only by short 
quotatiorci. J’hc diset^vert^l maiiuscript“pubhshed in 1891 by 
F. G. Kenytm—contains thirty-^cven columns, written on hair 
separate rods {the last being in fragments) of rather papyruSp 

the cross fibres and the joinings of I he pages of which are tlistinelly 
visible. The rolls measure respectively 7 leet 2| inches, 5 feet 5! 
incheSp 3 feri and 3 feet, fhe wkltli f>f the rolls is abotit 11 inches, 
except die last which is about 10 inches wide, d'he papyrus is ol a 
dtdt brown cohmr. 

Four dilferent handwritings appear in the manuscript, all 
probably belonging to the late first or early second century a*d. 
Hie inaiiuscript Ls a sort of palitnpcsl (see the following chapter): 
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the Aitsitule b MTittcn on the vmo (that is, on the back), while the 
^ccouiiti of the under-manager of an Eg^'pxjan farm arc \\Tirtcn nn 
the r^cio; these aecounls arc dated to the years corresponding to 
A,D. 78 and 79* 

Earljes-c Biblical Papvki 

Most interesting arc the fragments of a papyrus m\l now pre- 
scn.'cd in the John Rylauds Libmr\^ at Manchester [Pap. Gr. ^§S)i 
see Pig. \ 1 - 9 j They arc from the btiok of Dfutmn&mj and arc 
assigned to the second century thus being the earliest extant 
munuscripts of the Septmgint. Also the oldest existing fragments of 
the New Testamcm are preserved in the John Rylands Librar>' 
(Ptip. Gr. 4 S 7 ]* VI-9, bthw. They are front the Gospti oj SL 

John (t:h. xviii), and are assigned to the first half of the second 
century' a:D, 

Greek Science 

The importance of papyrology' for our knowledge of Greek 
science is due to the faetj emphasized by Xeugebaucr, that the major¬ 
ity of manuscripts on w'hich onr knowiedge of Creek science is 
basedp are Byzantine codices^ written between five hundred and 
fifteen hundred years after the lifetime of their authors. Hence, 
the importance of every scrap of papyrus (rom a scientific or 
astrological treatise* of originalis w'hich were written during the 
Hellenistic period itself, not yet subject to The selective edihiig of 
later centuries. 

Te Ji t'S \Vrjtten os PaI'Viiu& 

“Different materials encourage different sorts of pen stroke 
in the quick writer and set diflcrent artistic ideals before the calli¬ 
grapher.^* Although “In the Timotheus papyrus (sec Fig. VI-3) 
the irregular epigraphic forms have not succumbed to the soft 
material, and the books of the third century' had not yet settled down 
to the typical papryrus hand* yet fourth-century^ cursive must cer¬ 
tainly have grown out any such awktvardness, for a long develop¬ 
ment lies behind such a hand as"^ the cursive document of '^55-4, 
a.c* published in PnL iq 142 (Mmiis). 

It haf5 been observed in Thi Alpkahut (p. 64) that in Egypt, in 
drawing on papyrus, which was mainly used for cursive writing, 
the brush-pen naturally gave to the signs a bolder, more cursive 
form, and little by little, alongside the hieroglyphic system a c uniivc 
ibrm was developedg in which the signs lost more and more their 
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original pictorial character. From I he scvTiith centur)^ b,c, onwardii 
a highly cursive dcrivaLlve of hieradc^ known as demotic i see The 
Alphahdj p. 67)^ gnidtially developed. 

In Greece and Rome while the classical alphabets were always 
retained as the monuTncntal scripts, more ctiisivc forms, all orihein 
being developmenis from the classical alphabets* were emplDyed 
In ^vritiiig on papyrtis* and later on parchment. It was the pen* with 
its preference for cunes, which eliminated ihe angular form^i; it 
w^as papyrus, and still more parchment, wdLicit made these ctirv'es 
possible. Thus, both in Greece and Rome, from the classical 
alphabets there sprang the Greek uncial, cursive and minuscule 
scripts^ and the Latin uncLal, semi-uncial, cursive and rninuscule 
hands. 

Ill Greek and Latin papyrus texts, tvords are generally not 
divided and tmiials are not marked^ though in more cursive hands 
there may be an unconsciotis division; tlicse divisions arc sonietimes 
very misleading* a new word beginning in the middle of a ligature. 
In some cases, however, when there might be ambiguity, a dot or 
inverted comma tvas used as a scparatiori mark. Accents and breath¬ 
ings are rarely used^ being cummoiicst iii epic or lyatc poetry^; 
generally they have been added by a different hand. Punctuation 
is seldom used; it is never full and systematic; it is most uncertam 
and arbitrt^ry'; it may consist either of a single point, mostly placed 
un the level wiili the top of the letter* or of a short stroke called 
ffard^^raphos (hence our w'ord "'paragraplr')* which is placed under 
last line of a clause, below the first letters of this linCn Sometimes 
ilicrc Is a short blank space before the iie^v ]iaragi‘aph. Ends of 
inctricat divisions are sometimes indicated by a comiis or hook 
placed before the p^^rdgfaph&s* The C&rmu often assumed fanciful 
shapes^ as for instance in the Tiniothcus papyrus^ where iL Is in ilie 
form of a bird (Fig. \'I-3)* Titles of the books are sometimes placed 
at the end of the roll. Some collections of poems have titles of in¬ 
dividual poems; these titles arc prelixcd to the poems, bm ihey arc 
later additions. See also p. 139. 

Sir Frederic Kenyon doubts whether in Graeco-Roman times 
tlicre ’^vere organis^ed corps of scribc^i such as those of the Middle 
Ages (see p, aoy ff.), though the libraries of Alexandria, Pergamum, 
and so on* probably had scriptoriit similar to those of the mcdiesal 
monasteries* However, w^hile some preserved p^pyTi obviously ^-vere 
^vritten by skilled scribes (the errors having been corrected)* others 
ate the work of more or less bad copyists, and contain numerous 
scribal errors, Greek scribes never attained the meiiculous accuracy 
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of the copyist^i of the Hebrew Scriptures. Finally, there are so many 
variations in ilic handwritint{s of the papyri extant that onl>' in 
viire instances can close resemblantcs be found betsveen tsvo manu¬ 
scripts. 


P.VPYRUS CODICES : Fig. IV-17, brhiv, and fB; f, and 11) 

Until isventy years aj^o, it was supposed that as a "book” the 
papyrus roll was employed almost, if not quite, exclusively up to 
the time svhen p:^py^^* was supcTsedcd by vellum (fourth emtmy' 
A.D.). It is now knowm that this is only partly true; it is, indeed, 
mainly inic ftir pasan writings, but is less true for early Cihristian 
WTitings, 

rhe roll was so me tv hat iin'onvenient, especially fix books so 
much used Jiir reference as tliuse of the Bible. Tlicre was no easy 
way to collect infoimalion from a numlxrr of dillerciil works, or to 
refer to particular passages in !ar|i?cr rolls; to find a given section 
might necessitate unroHiiig the book to the very end. Consequently, 
those engaged in any kind of literary research wire induced to tmu- 
stribc extracts front books on the pngtllam (see Chapter I). Tliesc 
were I'astcncd together in a (adex (see p. 35), as in a moderit book. 
.\t a somewhat later period, the pttgUhrfK were replaced by leaves 
oi' papyrus. 

Hotv early the codex form of paptnis books W’as in use we caniuit 
say, but it was certainly in use amting the Christians tVoin the early 
part of the sixoiid century. Indeed, some early codices are assigned 
to the second century A.n,; these are, e.g., a fragmentart' leaf 
of the Fourth Gospel, two leaves of an unknown Gospel, and a 
fragmentaiy’ codex of .VHirjAcrj and Dculfroittmi}'; atiother imfuirlant 
specimen extant in codex form is a papynis leaf from F.gy pl of tin' 
thiixl ccntur>‘ a.d. containing the Sqrfiigs 0/ Jfivs see p. 'J45, and Fig. 
iV-iBj. 

'Fhe cinploynient of the endox may, perhaps, go back to the first 
century B.c. An inscription IouikI at Pnciic, belonging to the 
beginning of the lirst century b.c., makes mention apparently of 
codices {Ui’Me) both of papsTiis and of paivhincnt, in which the 
public acts <if llic city had been transcribed, and, at Rome in 52 n.c,, 
the eadiftx lihruriamm formed part of the pyre whicit an angry mob 
kindled mirier the corpse of Ctlndius. These codices sverc probably 
tramcripts of ofiicial documents, like those of Priene. Ibirlliermorc, 
Martial (late first eemuiy ' mentions a text of Viiy:i!, which was 
probably a cixlcs 1, .Martiiil, xiv, 186). 
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However^ the earliest extant piipyni'v ctidcx belongs to the middle 
■second centuiy A.n. rogeiher with ten other papyrus codices, 
attributed to the third to fifth centuries a,d.j it was bought in 
by A. Chester Beatrv' in 1931. All contain Christian literature, 
though mainly from the Old Testament. The Berlin Museutn Pap, 
No* 217 is also a second-centun^ (a.o*) codex* 

Of great importance is the fragmentar)' codex, containing 
ptjrtions orthiny-threc leaves, of the Min&r Prt>pfiet$^ now preserved in 
the Freer Collection, at ^Vashington. It is known as C&d. l\ and is 
assigned to the second half of the third century^ a.d. Another early 
codex the B^riin Gm^sis (State Library^, Berlioj Gr.foL 66^ i, 11)+ 
containing portions of thirty-two leaves, and assigned to the early 
fourth century^ a.d. 

With regard to secular literaturCj tve may mentinn a papyrus 
codex, of the third century' A.D., containing //iW, iHv, and 
%vritten on one side only of each kaf^ which is prt:served in the British 
Museum (Pap. *26, Fig. Vl-i^ r). Several bonks of niagic^ belonging 
to the four til century, are preserved in the British Museum and in 
Paris* fragmentary' manuscript^ of the fourth centuryy containing 
parts of *ilr?j's and Iambi by Callsmachux, comes from Oxyrhynchus. 
Lnicrc-sting ChrEsiian codices of the seventh century^ arc preserved in 
Heidelberg, Dublin anti Paris, I’herc arc several Coptic papyru^i 
codices exianij of Avliirh the most important, containing four plays 
by Menander, was discovered in 1903^ and is attributed to the fifth 
century- A.u, 

An examination of all the manuscripts discovered in Oxyrhyn- 
chus up to 1926, has given Jhc follow^itig results: ’rlicre are no earlier 
papyrus end ices tliati the third century' a.d* From this century on¬ 
wards the figures—w^hich arc supported by the discoveries IVom other 
siles—are given in the table. 
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It is evident from this tabic and from what hai been said pre¬ 
viously that if the codex form of the papyrus biKik was not aetualty 
a Christian invention, 11 tvas most promptly employed bv the 
Chrisitaucommunity^ and it w as tlic growth of this community which 
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b rough I it into pToiiiinencc, Indeed, whereas the roll continued lO be 
commonly used for works ol*pagan literature during the sectmd and 
tliird centuries a.d,, the majority of Christian works were already in 
codex form. 


.Arrangement of Papyrus Codices 

The papyTus codices were bound like our mi>dem book in 
groups of sheets or quires— a sheet of papyrus t^'as folded in the 
middle, thus forming itvo leaves or fftur pages; by fastening together 
a number of such quires, a codex could be formed; or, a number of 
sucli sheets could be laid oitc on top of another and the whole folded 
so as to produce a multiplc-quire codex. Examples arc extant 
composed of as many as fifty-niitc such sheets, or ii8 leaves. This 
form must have been very’ inconvenient, and ultimately it was found 
that quires of about ten or ttvelvc leaves was the more convenient 
form. -As a result of the gradual change, fmm rolls to codices, 
the ciiirrow columns of short lines have been widened, and while 
there are papyrus codices which have tv^'o columns on a page— 
the columns being only about two inches wide—'the great majority 
of the prescrt'cd papyrus codices have only one column. 

Uiillke the vellum codices—to which stabbed binding ivas tiot 
suited—the papyri codices were inainiy stabbed, “that is to say, the 
rcctaitgular pages were kept in position by a binding cord laced 
through holes pierced sideways, right through the entire of the back 
of the book, rhe marks of these holes can often be seen along the inner 
margins of .incient papyTi, and they also show in many instances of 
rebound copies of our early English printed book-s”’ (C. Davcn^nirt). 

Another essential difference is lliai while a large sheet of vellum 
was usually folded In both dircciions, vertically* and horiisontally, and 
thus formed quires of two, lour, eight or sixteen leaves, papyrus wjls 
not tall entiugh to bt: folded in ntnre than one direction, and ti was 
not llcxibic enmigh to be folded more than once. Hence, the codex 
was formed either of single-sheet quires, or of multiple quirc-s con¬ 
sisting of sheets folded only once. Indeed, some papyrus codices 
formed, as said, single quires, containing as many as i rb leaves or 
336 pages, though other codices consisted of quires of four, five or 
six .sheets, respectively forming eight, ten or twels'c leaves. 

In making up the codex, die sheets were usually arranged wiili 
the rec/j) side (i.r, the side having its fibres \ CTtical) uppermost; thus 
in the fir^it half of the quire the lerso (i.f. die side having its fibres 
horizontal) would precede the recia^ and in the second half die rato 
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uciulci precede the rr™. T lie re are^ however, ccjdiecs in which m/d 
faces rtch^ and irrje faces lyrso. a\{ lIic Greek cod ires arc 

arrani^ed in one way or anothcft the Ckiptic codices, such as British 
Museum Or. 51)00 and 5001 apjwar to be arranged irregularly. 

llie diTTlcm-sioTis i>r thc papyru^^ codices vary grcaily. While some 
Chesicr Bratty 111 an use ri pis measure between 8 ■ 7 inches, or 

9^ X and 11 > 7^ the pages of the greaE Menander codex at 
Cairo measure X 7^ inches and the Cyril at Paris and Dublin 
measures 12 s Hi inches. Copsic cixliecs are even targer: Or. 5984 
t>r the British Museum, cnmaining the SapifrUfol liookSy mcas-urcs ns 
niueh as 14] • ml inches; on the other hand, a G^ptie Co-spri of 
Sl J&hft measures oiiiy eo - 5 inches. Unusually tall and narrow is 
a Chester Beatty codex, measuring 14 ’ 5 inches. 

LAST STAGE OF EMPLOVME^' OF l^APVRUS 

Yhc papyrus codex docs not seem Ut have enjoyed great popu- 
larily* The relative fragiliiy of the papyrus^ cspccitdly in eliEnates less 
favourable than ihai of Egypi,^ and its tendency to crack ^vrlien 
Jhlded^ precktded 11 Irom being widely usetl in codex form. Aliliuugh, 
when made, it is uf about the satne ccm.si^iency as papci% it doe> not 
iitand the damp; andj if kept dry, bceumes vciy brittle with age 
(as dead leaves do), 

riiere ^verc some i>thc:r caitscs ^vhich produced the ulttinatc 
victory^ of the v el him codex over papvriis rtill and codes. Fhe vellum 
codex Form was nuich iiiorE’ ctnuenient espet:tally for colIcclinns oF 
laws and lor Siirn d Literature isce p, 20 % IF.}. 

Funliermore, ^rtih tlie growiti ol CHiristianiiy, iwid the increasing 
need ihai was Felt Fur a more durable ritim; materia I, parchnirni or 
vellum came into ]>Ttmnnencep ilii>u|L;h foi' some eeniuricii papyTUS 
did nol wholly gis out of itse, Thmughniji the third 10 ihe sixth 
centuries .\,d. ali the three lurins cif bonks were employed: i>apynis 
rnSI, l>apyTUs rixleX^ and vellum tixlex (and even, though rarely, 
pEirehnirnt rcdl), but b\ the Fourth cenlury' die papyrus roll was 
superseded by the parthinent codex :vi the main form of book, 
especially as far ns 11 concents Christian liicmiurc. 

The following table, based on C. H. OldFiitber’s research, may 
|idvc a rmigh suncy—^vliicli should bi- ireaTed widi caution, as it is 
noi quite up to date— cjf the papyri aitd vellum ct>diers recovered in 
Egy pi and dealing wtlli secular or pagan stibjccls (see also ihe (able 
on p, iba) 

It IS evident fmm dtis udile that die decline of papyrus h definitely 
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to be dated from tJic fourth ceniurj', but h-'i use lasted through ihc 
early Middle Ages. In Egypt it ssns eventually superseded by really 
excellent paper. The nianuJacture of papyrus stould seem to have 
ceased about tlie middle of the tenth centun'. 


A.P, 

Nft. of .MSS. 1 
_ 1 

r.. 

ryruf 

Vclturn 

U 

Rofcls 1 

Cpdke* 

Third Cik^ntun' 

3«4 

275 

26 

^ 1 

Fourth C>Titur>’ 

83 

39 

34 

to 1 

Fitth Ccntur>- 

78 

^3 

43 

J2 1 

Sixth Cemury 

29 


to 

4 B 

Seventh Censurv' 

f3 

^2 

5 

B 1 


Though by the fourth cciiturj' a.d., papyrus had ceased to be 
used as the main writing material for bookSj its use lingered on in 
Europe for documents of daily life until the eleven tli century. In the 
Papal chancery, following the usage olThc Byzantine imperial court, 
papyrus was employed until the secotid half of the eleventh century; 
its last recorded use Ls in 1057, under Pope Victor II, 
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I ROM LEATHER TO PARCHMENT 


Side by side witU papyrus, another writing material Tor books was 
extensively employed for several ecnturicH. This was parehment, the 
prepared skin of animals such as cattle, sheep, goats, and occasionally 
deer, and preferably from ilic young of these animals. The finer 
quality (dmved from the calf) was callctl vellum (in Latin vititfinum)-, 
it Ls finer in grain, whiter and smoother than ordinary' parthmeiu. 
The whitest and thinnest kind (made irom the skin of an aborted 
calf) was called uterine vellum, and was cmploved ehieflv for 
elabaratc miniaiures. 


Parch st£N'T and rrs Traditional Origin 

Parchment was, of course, the most beautiful and suitable 
material for writing or printing upi>n that has ever lieen used, its 
surface being singularly even and oficrlng little or no resistance to 
ilie pen, so that every sort of handvsTitliig can be made upon It with 
equal case. Although the exact meiiiiing of the words “parchment” 
and “vellum” is as has just been explained, and although some 
scholars employ the former for sheepskin and the latter for calfskin, 
in i fimraon btii incoiTect usage, the two words are synonymous. 

The word “parchment” (French, pGre/temin] German, Perqamenl; 
Italian, /fcrgamnirt)—being a derivation of the Greek Pergamini and 
the Latin Pnsnmww {iw charta F^rgamfual U siiifi'prcpanxl at Per- 
pnmm, winch was an important city and kingdom in Asia Minor— 
ts strictly associated with a milc-stone In the hislorv of this writine 
material ,\ccording to Pliny the Elder (Ah/«r. liht., xiii, 11). qnoimg 
the earlier Roman tvnter Vanxi, King Ptolemy of Kg>V_hc 
probably refers to Ptolemy V Epiphanes (c. 205 - c. 185' b,c 1 - 
jealous of a nval book collector, leared that the library of Eumems 
King of I ergamum—probably, Eumcnes 11 (c. 197-f, j-tq b.o.)— 
might come to surpajis the library of Alexandria, and he therefore 
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laid ail embatRii im the espart Hl'papwiis I’mm Ej^ypi, in itrdcr ifi 
mard the literary' pnjgrc:^^ cif the riviil ciiy. EumeneSj thus debarred 
from obtainiiu? papyrus rolh, was driven to The invention of parch- 
nient* This would imply that parchnienT Avas invented about the 
first decade of the second centmy b,c* Bui this account h not con¬ 
sidered as historiciiL 



Fijg. V-i 

cXlHnl lnfL»k tin linllier^ IlfcraliL ma.ElMnrri|ji: alSribiJlifil lo liie 

SEatlli (Cjiiro Mu^uiiU. 


Xforcover, piirchment camioi be considered a true Invention, It 
waji rather the result of a slow development, or else an improvement 
upon an old practice, this being the employment of bides or sklas of 
animals as writing material. \VhcrCiis leather is simply tanned, the 
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fabrication of pnrcbment h much more comp!icaled; the skin 
(of the sheqi, lambs, kids, goats, asi«, pigs, or callJe, especially 
calves), svashed and divcsicd of its hair or wool, is soaked in a lime- 
pit, stretched tight on a frame, and scraped clear of the remaining 
hair on one side and the flesh on the other; it is then ’wetied ssith a 
moist mg, covered witli pounded chalk, and nibbed with pumice 
Slone; it is alloived lo dry' in the frame. 


Leather used as Writing Material in the Ancient Near East 

It is uncertain how and when the change came about from the 
use of leather to that of pan hmciit us writing material. Tiic empJov- 
nnmi ot skirts of atiimuls for wTtting, iiowever, was familiar in 
ancient times tii Egvpt, Mesopotamia, Palestine, Pcn>ia, Asia Minor 
and in otJicr countries, ' 


EGYPr 

'‘Ancient Egypt," wToic Erman, “was exceedingly rich in skins 
the result of the sloe kb t ceding so c-itlcnsively carried on in that 
country. ’ . . while kfither made into a kind of parchment and 

used , . . for tvTitmg material.” A. Luca-s vsTites, "Froiii raw hide tr> 
skin treated sufficiently to render it pliable and thence to ffillv 
tanned leather are stqrs that the Egyptians took at an early date 
and leather-work mg became an important industry' and is depicted 
in a tomb p,yinim.g of the Eighteenth Dymasty at Thebes." “.Articles 
of leather were oltcn coloured, red, yellow or green." 

The fimt mention of Egyptian documents wriiien fm leather goes 
back to the Fourth Dynasty (c, 45^0-3450 B,m), but the earliest of 
such documents extant are: a fragmentary' roll of leather of the 
h)xth Dy'nasty (f. twenty'-fotinli century a.r.), uiirnlled bv Dr H 
Ibscher, and preserved in the Cairo Museum (Fig. V-iV -,‘r,,ii 

mathematical text now in the British Museum MS. toi^ol Fig 

\ -2; and a document of llic rei.gn of Ramses II (early thin’eemh 
century' b.c.). ^ 

liic nuihcmatical trill, tvlikli nrlnm in hlcraiic clnraricr 
IS I 7 i lt« by 10.1 in.:lio.j IW. Olnmille ntsisni it lo "innr h 
he same rlMc- rr, ,he (.,ee tilapier IV); i, 

helonp tr. the Hyky« perirxl or, n, |.-„est, ,|,1 g “ 

Lighteenth DjmMy (.ixteenth eenlury e.o.). I Ik leather is of., p,|e 
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Circa m rolour and extremely brittle, so that its mirollini;: and rciiora- 
tioti, were only poitsibtc than!;? lo expert ireatmcni by tlie British 
Mmeunt ;imhornieN, The material is an animal skin, many of the 
iLTirs and ilicir nwits being caTiily seen* Tlic proeesn used origmally 



Hk, 

matlirriialErjil BHDiitiM'fipt utt li'Aihtr rull iBrliuh Sliijiciitii Ctul. j 

;iM[j pnrt ciT j), 
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to presciAT the skin h unkno^sTij bnt ilte experiments made h> far— 
by Dr* *\lex;inder Scott—seem to indicate that ii was not bv' means 
of “tanning” as we understand it. 

The \actor>' of Thutinosc 111 at McgiddD was recorded upon a 
roll of leather in the temple of Amun ; and according lo an Egyptian 
inscTiptiim of the Eighteenth D) nasty (the sixteenth tts the Iburtcenlli 
eenmr)' b.c.) laws were wiiiicn on rolls ofkather. 

It Is, however, very probable that—before the introdaction of 
parchment’—skinj because of its experwe, was used much less 
extensively than pap\TiJs, and wns never in general use. Indeed, it 
was mainly employed for irnporlant or ofTiCial documenTs* This 
view seems to be confirmed by archaeological finds. While, as already 
explainedi pap^Tus tvas the chief writing mat dial, still cheaper 
niateriats, such as osiraca (sec The passim) and small 

wooden tablets (sec p. were used by poorer people or for mei^ly 
ephemeral purposes. 


MESOPOTAMIA 

It is very probable that skin ’was empluyed in ancient xMesopo- 
tamia, but in G. R. Driver's opinion the Babylonian expression 
“mbiive of leather” b apparently not found befiife the early years of 
the Seleucid period [31 1-95 

On tire other hand, the representation of a scribe in an .%syrian 
bas-relief nf the seventh century K.t;., holding u scroll, has been eon- 
sidcred as evidence of Uic use gf leaiherj but the scroll may represent 
either leather or papyrus. Part of the relief prc3er\^ed in the British 
Museuiiij is reproduced on Fig* III-1, b^ow. It represents two 
scribes taking a memorandunT of the spoils of war after an Assyrian 
vietory^ The bearded mant probably an Ass^Tian, holds an angular 
stilus in the right hand, and a tablet in the left. The other man, avIio 
“ is marked by his shaven face as a foreigneri" {Bume>'), liold^ a reed- 
pen in the rights and a piece of curling material in the left. There can 
hardly be any doubt ibat the former is writing in cuneiform character 
upon a clay tablet, and tlie latter b possibly writing in the Aramaic 
alphabet and language on a roll of leather or pap>Tus. A similar 
scene b represented on anoiher bas-relief (also preserved in the 
British Museum), which seems to be a contiiiuaiioti of the same series* 
Thus, appareiiily the lists of booty’—and possibly other ollicial 
documenLs—were usually taken dowm m a double entiyv in Ass^Tian 
cuneiform writing upon day tablets, and the Aramaic alpha bet oti 
scrglb of leather or papyrus (mure probably on rolls of leather). 
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AXCHEXT HEBREWS 

Marty ftcts suggesi ihat ilie aiiciciit Hcbi'c\^’s employed leather 
a Willing material at an early time. When Jeremiah dictated hh 
prophecies to Baruch the son of Xeiiali i jer, xxx\ip 4)^ they were 
‘"taken do>%Ti” on a m^gitkih S£pher (*‘roil of a bcMak”}^ and later 
a fa"{ir ha-sopbijr (""scribe's knife^" or '"penknife”) ’ivas u^ed to cut the 
toll in pieces ivlicn the King wish eel ti> bum 11 {ibid.^ 123}* Eiihcr 
leather or pa^Tiis is implied in this and other references in the Bible 
[j€r,^ xxxvi, 2; Ec^k,j i\, g; i ; xi, 8)- 'fhe Hebrew word 

fft^giildb means ^"roll”, and onU papjTUS or leather [including pareh- 
ment) could form book rolls. The term inegiffab Ls generally em* 
ployed to indicate the ikok of Esther^ tvhilc the Fki .\tfgilhih 
indicate the books of Esther, Ctinikhs^ Ruth, LnmmlaliofiSf and £>- 
cUsiastfs, ^^egiitahf howeverj is never used fc^r the Scrolls of the Law 
or for any other Biblical book. 

The exact meaning of the ear!)^ Hebrew word sepber is uncertain; 
it is generally translated **book^*j but it often means “letter” 
(as in Eslft^, 23^ or in the Lachish osiTaca^ for which see The 
Alpbabrt, p. 240)3 and sometimes it indicates a legal or a private 
document- In Phoenician and Aramaic itLscripiions it even means 
“instTiption”* At the same time, sfpher in the Bible may denote 
liisiorical chronicles, legal cixlcs, collrctious tif poemS;^ and even the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

There lore, ihc old theory of Jewish scholars that mtgUinib sfptur 
means “leather roll” is not exact, althoLigli in the Misbmb (trad- 
tional commcTitaiy" i>n the Hebrew tviiiieii law, compleied in the 
early tiiird centurs' a.d.j stpher h used for leather or parchment, and 
in the mishiiLiic tractate Makkoib (/‘Strtpts”) we are told that tiie 
Law tvas wiitten upon the Indev of cattle: this statement reflcets an 
ancient tradition. 


Ancient' Heurew Traditions 

This tradition no doubt underlies the Tshtufi regulation that all 
copie-s of the Tdrab [or ”L;nv”) must lx- tvriticii on rolls (or scrolls) 
of skin; thanks to this regulation, which is still in force, there exist 
many thou sands of such Law' Strolb in the Jewisli synagogues all 
over the workL 

Exodtii, XXvi, 14 shows that the ;m of preparing and colouring 
skins was kn<jwn in ver> early times, and the passage of E^kiel, in 
which the roll was referred to as written panJm ve-dbdr (“within and 
without'”) would suggt^t kasher rather than papyms. See, however^ 
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C. F. Btirii^:y, Book 0/ Jutiga^ Loiidtin^ 19^^* PP- 2^3 ;md 251). 

Accurding it> Kfnyi>ii, die ta^nr Im-sop/ifr <ti' Jr^.. xxxvi, 1^3— 
already referred to—wa.s tlic ^iCTilje’a ^erapin^^knilbj part of tiic 
riormal equipment of a scribe vcritini^ on Icailier parehmeniT -^itd 
used for crjisurcs, as sbonm in medieval pietnres; tins ^vonld point to 
the probability that the roll was of leather, .\ecordiinr to other 
scholars^ however, the ^^pciiknirc^^ was probably used for sharpeiiinj^ 
the reeds, which scr\Td for writ in on papyrus. 

Further evidence of the use oi' leather or parclrniem for tlic 
Hebrew Law Scrolls is provided by the ‘ 9 etter*^ of Pseudo-.\ristcas 
(nowadays n-wigned to the middle second century wliich refers 
to a magniliccni copy of the Law will ten an diphihrrai^ i.r- leather, 
in letters of gold, w^htch was supposed to have been sent to King 
Ptolemy I (ol Egypt) in 285 b.c., for the purpose of making the 
Sfptuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek. 

Htwever, it h most probable that cc^stly lea!her tra-s the regular 
material for impoirain or official documents as w^ell as for formal 
copies, while the much cheaper papyrus (sec Chapter r\') and 
oslraca—as evidenced by finds at Samaria, Lachi,sh, Jerusalem, 
and other places—were employed for more or less pri\'atc and 
merely eplicmeral matters: see TAr Alpfmhrf, p, 238 ff. 

hi the Jewish colony, of Elephantine (sec p* 148 If), beside the 
famous papyri, the re was Ibmid a fragment of lea tin r, which cmilains 
a levs' broken lines of Aramaic text: it is aissigued to the Rlih cciiturv 
R.c:. Setr alsci p. ipE>, 

I hi: dead sea Sf:RnLLs (I ig, v-3-a) 

"I'here were probably many early flrbreu' biKiks; lait in the clamp 
soil of Faiei^iine ni> Icallicr or papyrus could lie expected to endure 
to lUii lime, uiile;«s preserved 111 roiulitions siiniiai 10 those referred 
to ill Jrr., xxxii, 14: “'ftnis jiaitli the Lord oFliosts, the God of Israel: 
'fake ihese deeds . . . and pul them in an earihen vessel; that tliey 
may continue many day's/* 


The Find 

In the btc spring months of 1947 an cpodi-making discovery iv+i-s 
mnde. Ii is coriimon knowledfrc iIkh Uip esirlicsi cxtiint JiiWsv 
Uibluml b(x>ks hitiitrio kiimsii lx;loHj^ tu llii: ninth t'cmur>' a-d,, and 
nn scholar was in n pusition lu rhnllcngc the iiiiihi^ntativc statemenl 
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inadc a few yeani ago by Sir Frederic Kenyon: here is, indeed, 

no probability that \vc shall ever find manuscripts of the Hebrew 
text going back to a period before the fonnation of the text which we 
know- as Masorciic.” 

So common has been this belief and so astonishing the disco\Yiy^, 
that a great deal of scepticism has been currenl regarding the aiilhcit- 
ticity of the new' finds; a distinguished member of the C^atbolic 
“^Icoic Bibliquc ct Archeologiquc Fran^aLsc” in Jemsalcni, a great 
rabbinical scholar in America, :md otliei eminent scholat*^ considered 
the newly found manuscripts Ibrgcries; while se\'eral other eminent 
scholars, leading authorities on Biblical studies and Semitic philology, 
have exprt^ssed the belief that the manuscripts are inedievab 

As generally happens with great discoveries, this one was quite 
casual* Tsva Beduin goatherds of the 'raamcrah tribe, looking for 
a goat w hie Is hud strayed amongst the heights of the Dead Sea^ 
near lire iionhem cnd^ came upon ^vhat prosed to be a natural cave 
high up the sleep rock in a wady, some twelve kilometres south of 
Jericho^ iburnnrth of S\in Feshkha, and livo to the wc^l oftlse shores 
of the sea: (Fig. V-j, a) 

In the first iiiMatice only three rolls were discovered, which 
propably were the Sfdnrim Di^amrutj and die IMbitkhik 

Caffmeniftry. l1ic remaining books—and perhaps also some books 
w Inch arc still hidden away—were brought to light in the clandestine 
exeav'ation by Mi\ Ci^irge Isaiah of ihe Syrian Orthodox Convent 
of St. Mark in Jerusalem. {Pcramal iniormarion by Mi . Gerald 
Lankesier Harding*) 


'I'liE New Books 

AU told (apari front those ^vliicli may still be hidden away} 
eleven rolls of leaiJicr were discovcTcd; among the numerous frag^ 
ment^ of potteiy ihere were iwui eiiiire jars i w'Inch w’crc sold for two 
pounds). Apparently the rolls, scrapped in linen* had been put into 
the jars for safely* Six of the rolls (with the two entire jars) w^erc 
hoiiglu ljy Prsjf. E* 1.. Snkenik of the Hebrew UnixTrsity of Jerusalem, 
and the remaining fixe by Mar AthriTiasius Samuc:], the Syrian 
Mciropalitaii and head of the Cloiivem ofSu Mark in Jerusalem* For 
the txvo jars, see I’ig. \'-4, fl; for the inanusciipiii, see Fign 
4 , 5 - 8 , 

The five rolls in possession ol’ tlie Syrians are redutred to four 
Ixjoks; two rolU being pai1 of one single bwk, now called the 
^"Sectarian Document" or “Manual of Discipline-’ (Fig. \'-6, right): 
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this bonk describes ihc iiiiliiiitiori riles arid oath^i of nllc^ianec of o 
sect whose idenlity has not yet been established. Another hook h a 
kind of commcniary an die first two chapters of the HooJs of Habak- 
kttk •. I'ig. \ -5 j c, and 7 tight)-, ^ short passage is taken from the Uiblkal 
text, and then follows a comment on coniemporary conditions, 
.-pother scroll, tvliich—Iwlng the most brink of all the scrolls in 
Syrian possession—has not yet bceiv iinmlled tiotwithslanding the 
rnosi carel'iil treatment, appears to be the .Vratnaii': apocryphal book 
of /.fiffterA, nieiitJOiK'd once in a Greek list of apMCrvphal biioks: 
Fig. V-4, b-c. 

The Book of Isaiah fFig. V- 3 , />, and 5 , a) 

While these three books were liiiherlo unknown, the fourth one, 
die largest and most intponani, contains in its filty-fiiur columns die 
complete text (wii)i die exception of a few latumt) of the Hook of 
haiah. It appears that the whok scroll was originally prepared by 
sewing together with thread seventeen sheets of somewhat coarse 
parchment (or carefully prepared leather approaching the rcfliic- 
meiu of parclinieitt). The sheets vaiy a great deal in leiigih, Inil all 
are toi inches high (toiiiainiiig about twenty-nine lines of writing) 
making a scroll 23! feet long in its present stale orprcscrs alion. The 
sheets were carclully lined {wiiJi a semi-sharp instrument); the lines 
w'cix; used as a guide for the t<»ps of the letters, except that die lamr^h 
naturally projecltxl Ijcyond. Notable fcaturts; in the hakh Scrolt 
(now known as isainh .1) are particularly the strange orlliognipliy 
(whith appears .dso in other scrolls) and some textual divergences 
liotn the MiLssorctie text, but on the whole the text is much closer to 
I he Miissnrctic^text than sciinc scholars would liavc expeiTcd, diougli 
die afiinitics W'ilh itic Sepiitagiiit are very marked. 


1 tJE Heduew Umverscti' Manusckii^i's 

or the Hebrew University mamiscripLs, four arc part of one 
cxlreniely •nnucsting bcK.k (Fig. i, and 7, Uf(), which Prof. 

Sukemk calls the Scroll of I haiiksgivings” {MrgiHatb ha-kadayGik) ■ it 
consists ol large sheets, each one folded up. and, imtite the oilier 
manuscripts, not made up into rolls; all told, there arc twelve 
large columns, with an addition of a great number of frugnirnts 
I he text cimsists of bcautirgl hymns whidi have a slroiig' flavour 
of the Psaim, although in style they aro ciulic disdSet from 
diem aiid from any psalm-likc composition preserved in the 
Apocrypha. Another ol Sukenik’s scrolls describes (in iu degani 
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Hebrew handwriting, the clearest in all the scrolls) a war bctivceii 
“The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness’'; it is 
uncertain whether this “war” refers to some historical event or is 
purely allegorical, the scroll—in nmclcen columns—being a 
sectarian mu at. 

Finally, there is a second, but fragmentary, copy of the Book of 
/saiuh Cnow known as “Isaiah B”), containing the chapicrs xli-xlvi 
(tvith small hamat) and small fragments of the chapters Jivi, xix, 
xxii-xxiii, xxviii-xxxix. U'lth a ftw minor cxcq>tiom, this text 
Ihilows (unlike “Isaiah A") the spelling of the Massorctic test. 
Owing to its brittle state, the fmah Scroll II (Fig. V-6, ahoM), was 
unrolled in the summer months of 19.^9 only after careful treatment. 

The Diviw Jfame (Fig. \'-5, i') 

Not all the Interesting features of ilic Dead Sea Scrolls can be 
here discussed or even memiuited; one of the most notew'orthy h the 
variety of ways in which the Divine Name is represented. In a few 
places we liavc the Tetragrammaton (the Hebrew Divine Xaiiie, 
17 / 11 ' 7 /) as in the MasMiretic text, but with 'ASvay ("my Lord") 
svritten above it; in other places sve have \U0niiy wkh the I ctragram- 
maton written above it. In some places the Divine Name is omitted, 
but five dots are written above the succeeding words. In the “Sec¬ 
tarian D(jcumcnt”, the word ’£/ (“God”) or ’A7; (“My Gtxl") or 
dots replace thc’l'etragrammaton, and in column 8, Li3 there is an 
abbreviation (A«r 7 /;’) for iiu’ ftii'eMiffi, “He is God”. 

Still more stiikiiig is the 'Tlabakkuk Commentary" where (in 
column 6, 1.14; 10, 1.7 and 14; and li, LtoJ the I’etragrammaton 
is written, In the quotations horn the biblical text, in Karly Hebrew 
letters, alilMtugh in a styli;^ed maimer, whereas in the exposition 
fullowntig the text the scribe always uses '/f/ in Square Hebrew Iciicrs. 
In a few places (in the “ riianbgivlngs Scroll” or in ollnr ItagmeWs) 
the word ’ 7.7 or 'Eli is also wiaiicii in Early Hehrcvv letters, in a 
beautiful bixtk-hand. 

f/firerfain Delaih of Difcotert 

It is quite natural that in the disturbed polittcal roiiditioiii in 
Palestine at the time of the discoverj', and during the subsequent war 
between Arabs and Jews, several detaiLs of the discovery' could not he 
adequately investigated, and they may never be fully asecnainetU 
The more so, as an unauthorii^ed excavation w'as made after the 
first discovery', and apparently dtiring this illicit activity the contents 
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of the cave were thoroughly turned over, and a new larger entrance 
opened up at a Icnver le\'el to give eoiiier acceiis^* (Harding)* ^^Many 
sherds and much linen were lying about in the hliing and tlie 
rubbish outside. 
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//dr(/irt»-yjf F(i«.v /CirffJtvi/jfl'K (Pig. \'-B) 

NIr, Gerald Lankcstcr Harding, Chicl'Cunitor of Anliqmlics of 
the H:k.'iKrmiic Kingdom of Jordan, and Father R, dc Vaux of the 
“Fa'oie Hiblique” itf Jrrusakni, cxeavated tlic eave from the middle 
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of Febni^irv' u> ^[aFch, Kj-tQ. Xn new ?icrnlls were discoveredj but 
'"paiic^nl iiiid eaTclijl \^ork’—ilir wlicilc liivc being cleared veil 1 1 the 
u^e of only pcnknt^ ihi and finders—resulted in the recoverv' of maTiy 
Imndreds ol' small fragments of scralls, vni-ving in ^ize from pieces 
bearing only one letter to several line-s of inscnprioii” ;Harding). 

TIiitc ^ras also round a larger itagment of a scroth “terribly 
damaged tlirougli careless and inexpert lulndling*^ tvhich has been 
earcfiiJly treated by Dr. Plcnderleiih of the Uritish MuscuTn. Apart 
I'roin these leadier and parchnienL rragiiients.^ a fcAC papyrus Frag- 
meiits tccre recovered^ written in some cases on both sides. 

Many fragmems of linen (later cleaned and treated by the 
briilsh expert, Mi's. Grace M. Crowfoot)* a few pieces of siring and 
thread, ;is well as many broken fragments of putter^", tvere also 
recovered. Jinlging from the preserved fragments, the excavators 
suggest that itie firigitud deposit in List have contained at least forty 
jars (c. 2 feel high and to inches in diameter), and as many bowls 
(^'■wJiif It were presumably inverted Qvet tJtc necks of the Jars to close 
tliem”). “Five or six scrolls could easily have been stored in emc jar^ 
so ab[iut 200 scrolls may have been hidden in the cave“ (Flarding). 
However, accordiiiR to later information collecied liy Mr, Ilar<ling, 
wlicii the Beciuins entered the cave all the jars were empty w-ith the 
exception ol one ^vhicli cuntaiiied the si rolls that Iiav'C snrvdved. 

Tlie excavators a,ssigi led the jars and tJie bowls to ihe late Helh-n- 
islk piTiEid^ towards the end of ihc second crntiiiy n.t;., wliereas the 
fi'.igmeiits of tW!> lamps and a ciKiklng [xit of ilir Rnman period, which 
%vere also loimd in ihe c:u'e, are generally Lumstiered ils ititrusivc 
pitees, inirLidticrd by tlu' fmi iTnnidcrs in the cas e. Tor I atlier de 
Vaiix's mure recent tlicsirs* licc below^ 


F.ARr.v Hkiiresv Book-haxd (Fig. V-B) 

In add](ion to ihe rolls and fragments written In tin: Square 
Hebresv script, tlieic arc a lew Iragmeiits on leadier sviiltcii in Farly 
Hebrew script {see Tht Alphabtrf^ ]Dip, 236-^^41;}* Tliese are the only 
dtK'umeiits extant svritten in the hLiiiy Hebrew book-hand: a siinilar 
liaiid must have been employed by the ?iecretaric5i of rite kings of 
ancient Isnid and of the pro|jhets, as well a^ by anckni Israelite 
professional seri1>cs. These fragments, cuniaining piissagcs from the 
boE>k of (xix, 3 i-34t 20 1^3, xxi, 24 xxti, 3, and 

4-5), may perhaps be iLssIgtieLl lo the laie fourth or early tliird 
ccntur>" ii.c*3 and thm be considered m the earliest rragment^ of the 
Ihbk extantj apart from the fact that they arc written in the original 
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EmsmcntjE uf JJmfwia, wniicn in (he Early Hebrew Scrlp(, 
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IcTiigua^t; and script. Beside the Leiidcus IragmcJ^i^, two other tiny 
rat^menls were also found by Hardingp i^Titien in Early Hebrew 
chararrer; they contain only a few v%'ords or letters, but apparently 
were pari oi' different mamrstripu. 


Frag^mes’is in Square Hebrew Script 

The other fragments idiscnvrred by Mr. Harding and so far 
identified), those written in Square Hebrew script, contain passages 
from Gfnestsf Deitisranomy, Juttgss^ (in Aramaic), and from the 

Book qf JubiUes, 


I he CoNrRovKRsnvJ. I>AIR 

Already, a quite extensive litcraitire ba^ been published on these 
scrollsj but there b no agreement as to tiieir date, some scholars 
preferring the second or fii'st century' e.c,—Albright, Bea^ Bimbaum, 
BroWTilee, Rumiws, Dc Diringerj Dupont-Sommer, Harding, 

Milik, Rfkwley, Segal, Sukeriik^ I'rever, and others—others a post- 
Christian date (a fi:w scholar^ suggest e\ en the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury^j or esen a later date}—Driver, Kahle, Lacheman, Teicherj 
Zeitliii, and othenj- 

Up-to-date bibliography may be found in H* H. Rowley, 
""Anal. Lovan. Biblicv^ et Orient/', Ser. 11 , Fasc. ^953, nnd 
“Bull, of the John Rvl Lirr/', September 1952* 

11 is unwise at present to Ijc dogmatic (as some scholars have been) 
regarding the dme of these scrolls and their imporianee for Biblical 
study and phllobgical, theological, or allied research, as well as 
regarding the identification of the sect of the scrolls. Ho^vever, the 
pEitacograpliieal and archaeological evidence seems to point to a 
pre-Christian date (such as the second or fioit century a.c.); this is 
also suggested by certain oilier features, such as ihe coarse writing 
niatcrial used, the varvdng width of the columns of riling in the 
.same scroll—in “Isaiah A", the narrowest cohiTnn, 52, is but 
3*62 inclie^i wide, while the wide.st^ 11, is a little more than 
61 indies wide. .Al present, the contro^Trsy eonccmiiig the date 
continues with unabated vigour, the niosl recent and ingenious 
thror\'—by Ur. J. L. Tcichcr of the Univ ersiiy of Cambridge— 
being that the scrolls belonged 10 tlte Jewtsh-Christian sect of 
Ebionites, and ^vcrt: hidden in the cave during nioeletian''s per¬ 
secution of the Christians in a.d. 303, 

Prof DLIptiiil-Snminer and other scholars have identified the 
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sect of the Scrolls with tlic Essencs; otlicrs, tvith Pbnrist'cs, S.idducees, 
Zealots, Do^utieans, 'riier;ipeutaej the Karaites, and the followers 
of John the Kaplist. 

Radioacln-its'^datmg, the method bailed on carbon Ibuttccn, has 
been tried on the linen foitnri in the cave. It is a new- method for 
dalinf the past which has only recently been developed. AUhoturh 
verv' great accuract' has not been obtained, the result of the carbon 
fourtccit method shows that the scrolls sitotiEd be placed between 
167 B.c. and A.D, {^30. 

More Recent Discoveries 

In the WTuter of 1951-2, boili clandestine and legal excavations 
W'Cre carried out at Khirbet-Quniian (kss than a mile I'roin the cave 
in whidi the Dead Sea Scrolls were foundi and in four grottoes of the 
\Vadi Maraba'at (about ten ntilcs front Khirbet-Qumran, but only 
two hours’ walk from the Dead Sea). These excavaiinm will be 
resumed, and when more informatiou w-tH be available, some 
scholars may revise their opinion with regard to the dating of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Father do VatLX, who previously dated the jars found in iltc cave 
of the Scrolls to die kiclimistic ]>crit>d, and thus coiisidcix'd the 
Scrolls as pre-Christian, has already abandoned this theory'. In his 
rqwrt to the French Academic dcs Inscripiious and Bdlci-I.ctlrcs, 
de \'aiu\ argues that the jars of tlic same type were found in Khirbci- 
Qumran, where they were In use Ibr dumestic purposes in the second 
itall of the first century .■v.d. Dc \'aux now' aceefits the theory lield by 
Prof, Diipom-Sommer that the Scrolls may have belonged to the 
Jewish sect of the Essencs, and may have been part of tlie library of 
Khirbet-Qumran, wiiicli possibly was an Fssene monastery. '1‘lie 
Essencs—before suffering manyrdom at llic hands of the Rotnam— 
may have hidden their library^ in the cave of the vicinity, after the 
Jew'ish War of a . d . 66-70. 

lit the grolioi's ol Wadi Maraba'at, apparently numerous frag¬ 
ments of leather were found, some written in Aramaic or Circck, 
Olliers in Hebrew; there arc inclutled portions of Geneds, tixodux^ and 
iLS well as two letters, said to haix been W'rittcn br the 
Rimous—though partly mythical—Jewish hero Bar Kokhba’ ihe 

gretit leader in the Jew ish War of a.u, tsa-fj. Even more exciting_ 

at least from the literary point of vietv—is ilie discovery ofji papyTUS 
palim]Jsest, not yet tlcciphercd, but appaicntly written in ilie Early 
Hebrew script, employed in the period of the Hebrew monarchy. 


FROM I^EATHKR TO PARCHMENT 1H9 

The dbrcncTicv of W'^di Maniba'at are bald lo have no connect ion 
with die Dead Sea ScrolJs. 

A further report froni Jerusalem ■ of April i -Jilu mentions 

the rtiscarch carried om in forty caves in ilie neighbourbood of the 
Dead Sea, In one cave, two rightly rolled strips of copper or bronze 
were fouiuh They arc said !o be about ijii inches hmg and 
inches wide, and to lie engraved uith a long text in Square Hebrew 
characters, divided into colamns, 

‘| 1 ir irijsalionjil ArdiA^tm^Icat p^'^^nL of our lime" hai bc^n r^jMirUrtl rrccOlIc 

rtH'ifn Anwiian, fljipfiTeiicly in lisr diicovtr\v an c^ws ovYrlcxnkini; 

llir 111-ill Sra, ut Biblical icrelb. ia Hrl>r(T\-fc . Om k aiul AruiiafcCH bf'lte^vpti to 

alKJuii _j,nrHi yntn dtL 

PERSIANS AND IONIAN GREEKS 

According to Diodoiajs Sicuhu iJiibL lihL IE xxxii, 4), ClesiaSj 
llie Greek historian nf Persia, reported lo have deTi^-cd his knowledge 
of early Persian libiorj' from the Persian loyal cjinuiicles [baiHikal 
diphih^ai^ ^Toyal leathers*^), which were written on skins of siheep or 
goats; the date of ilieso chroTiidc:* is, hoivcver, not specified. It is 
proliiibie, moreover^ that the Persian of records of the 

chronicles’^ {sepfi^r Aff-^iArowii/A dibr^ h^-yamiui) of iV/i., vi,. t^ and the 
royal record ^vriitcn on a ''rolP’ mentioned in Ezr^^ were ako 
written on leathtn The AvL‘:^ta (i.r. the Persian or Zoroastrian 
me red literattire is suppused lo have been written on skins of oxen. 

.An important collcetinti of IburLcen uUlcial letters (or fragments 
of letters)—iissigned to 4rT-.|.oB or ilicreaboats—WTitten 111 

Aramaic by Persian ofTicerSi in ink on leather, is being published by 
Professor Driver: lAg, N -p, 

Finallvj Iranian documents from ihe .\\roman Dagh are extant; 
ilicy are ^vriiicn in the Pabla^a cursive script, in ink, on leather or 
parchment^ and are assigned by Sir F,llis MimiLS to the first century 
n.CE 8ec also p. \\y 2 and Pig. 

It is not kiiowai in what period ihe Greeks began to employ 
leaiher as a u^ritiiig material btit—as already inciUiuned’—Her^KhnU'i 
records (in /IhLj v, 58) iJiat the loniati Greeks liad^ from antiquity, 
called b4iuks diphtfu'rm (^Mcalliers’^), because in earlier times, when 
papyTiis was scarce, they employed in its place skins of sheep and 
goats ; and in bis mm tttiie, tiiany of the bai bariaii peoples stilS did 
so. Consequently, by the middle of the lifih cemury^ B.a, the em¬ 
ployment cif leather as a writing material must have been wide¬ 
spread* It h quite possible that the Creeks, at least in very early 
times, employed lealher as a vehicle lor writing lileratiire, but ^ve 
have no direct evidence of iU 
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Introduction of P;irchmcnt 

Ii hns already been indicated that It is uncertain vvlicn and bow 
parchment was introduced. I^archmcniT it must be cmphiisiz<^dp h 
kaihcr manufiictured more elaborately. It may. therefore, be 
assumed that the steady development in the prisccss of the manu¬ 
facture ofleailier continued for centuries. I’liis may peihaps be the 
reason wh>\ for some ceiiiurio, the Greeks had no special term for 
*'parchment'"; they coniinued to employ the word diphfh€m^ mean- 
ing '‘leather’* (it ivus also the Ionian word for "■bwk*’) * or they used 
the Latin term mmhrdna (see, for instance, 2 Tm.^ iv, 13^ td bibtia^ 
mdlista idi m^mbTdfins^ ^'the botiks, especially the parelimcuts’ 
Only A.D* c* 301—in the Ivdict of Dioektian- —iberc appeared the 
Greek term pergatnini* 


Earuest u§e of Pabchmext 

Until 1909 our knowledge of the earliest employment of parch¬ 
ment as writing material was rather unsatisfactory; no example 
was known which could be attributed to a pre-Christian date. 

new chapter w'as begun with the dii^coveiy about the year 1909, 
in a cave in the mountain Kuh-bSalan, near Avroman (Persian 
Kurdistan), of a hermetically sealed stone jar containing millet seeds 
as well as three parchment documents, one being in Pahlavi, 
and two ill Greek. Of the latter two, ont?—containing an endorse¬ 
ment in Pahb% i—is dated to the year of the Sckucid crap which 

h equivalent to 88 b.c,, and the olher bebngs to —ai ox.: 
I'ig. V-9, behiL\ The earlier dtx^urnciit b the British Museum Add. 

ATS- 3SS95 A. 

FurthermuTc^ several documcntii on parchment were found 
in 1923 among the ruins of Dura Eviropos on ihe Euphrates, one of 
which bears the years 117 and 123 of the Sclcucid era, equivalent 
to igfi-195 and 190-189 B.Cpp thus showing that this material was 
then already in use at a place far distant from Pergamum, It follows, 
ihcrcfore, that in the time of Eumcne'i II (seep, lyof.), parchment w as 
already tn use as writing materiah On the oilier hand, the earliest 
extant spccimem of parchment used for litcrarj' purposes appear 
to be two leaves probably belonging to the late first or early second 
century ax. One (Fig. \-iOp . 1 ) Is preserved 111 the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 34473), and the other in the Berlin Museum [Nn. 217), 
the former being a fragment of an oration by Demosthenes, ihe latter 
a fragment Jironi Euripides. 
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Fig. V-9 

Araiiiaic teller ^vdllen □:■ lealhicr^ fifth cajtiify B,a, (EktJleian f.ibriify^ 
Oxfikn,!}: il»frit£'} leennJ ejrU-at Gmrk duciuneiit. wrhmn uei pLirt'hriimi (British 
MunriJiTu Adit. MS. Uj. It ii dalcd lo die v^r SJ-JI H.cL It fii«nd i.%ilB 
otbrr iH'u docLiintrui near Avrvin^n. 





hand-produced book 

Amoii^ the Romai)^ parchment {rnfm^rmai was cxtensivciv used* 
animals skin prepared tor writing upon must have been in use amoiw 

charts ( papyrus ) were disUnirl until laic in the Empire: sre Jurihcr on 
lo sum up, from the fact thai in the early second century b.c' 
parchmcnl w-as employed at an outpost such as Dura Europos, ii may 
be ^umed as certain that in more central places it was cn ploved 
a. least m the late third century^ b.c, Th^stor^- 
mvenuon of parchment by Eumencs II, as told on p, i7n|-.,^inav 
contain the truth that Pergamum was a particularly importam 

faauTeT 1 f ^ «ntrc (br its maiiu- 

P™-.t 1 ^ ^ new appliances bs' which the 

abo beTr' T'* '*'■ ‘’If t^i™>us. It may 

also be that in iJie penod ol Eunicnes I] paiehmcnt came tern. 

poranly to the Irom as a materia! of book production. 

meiu *'rtbe employment ol’pardi- 

fi Roman w-riters 

of Ac li,,. ,.0. ami Ac fin.. ccntOTc- a.o. (CSccro /c,™ to 

.JKira., xiii, C 4 ; Horace, ii, 3. 2; .Mariial. Kpi-ram, xiv. 7) Lm i, „ 1 , 
A u,cd eWy for „«cb„ofa. -lor .Jcf, paipo, cl' M 
Mh Ac wax tablet" (Kenyon). Tl^ Roman Qninlilian u „ 

p“ limcoT ‘^'“'•'^“Acr thaL mi 

parchmem. However, some Gn-idc literary Iragments written oii 

P- and A.D. c. 300 (fragments of the Ilkd and the Odmfy). 

PARCHMEN”]' WIN'S THE FIELD 

With the intmduciion of parchment, a fine smooth writintt 
material was produced, almost while in colour, capable of reccit Ihf 
vn mg on both .sides, and of great cntluring power. TJic chief 
cjualmes of parchmeut^when in later times hs manufacture wa 

S, 3 Af.-STS-4 ^f'r^l^J ‘“S-a'f-T 

rhe advantages of parchment over papyrus were no doi.l.t 
obviom {see also p. 165 IT.); It was a nmdi loiiEheriind moreJT«r 
malerioj than the fragile papyrus; the leaves could receive writint-on 
both Mdcs; ink, particularly if rceemtv applied could he 
moved for cotrections. and the 
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Ak Till? eurlii^Hl PTSIUtU l*m?kUicrarv i.!nci3iEic^iiS tiarthmrnt \ Oration bv Demcw^ 
tlMTHr*; laii^ fn*%| riritiiir)' ^Brili^b Miinctitiln MS. d, Bw>ki in tbc; 

ifrimi of rnJLi: inJl tcriam bi p-iRc (oriu; re?!! ‘ATiUrri lonartudiiully3 ami rri|l 
WrtllCtl aCffnw ilK ^licbb- KcJdLIIR of fKllTllinnH tfi IVilnJ^ A, <|tL:lFbj 

(‘iilUlrmiGnJ; four siin hi^ mgiflliprr lIr,iwinK by Ellii 

Majj^ulcs. 
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avulabk for a second ^vTiting: (a second-hand manuscript ofiJits sort 
)S Jmoivn as “palimpsest”—see pp. 215-233]. 

With all these and other advantages, the natural comen aiism of 
The ancient world, as well as the traditions of the book trade, cspeci- 
^ly among the non-Christians, were only gradually overcome. 
However, not esen parchment was without defetis: for example 
witii the parchmem codices the edges of the leaves are apt to cockle' 
A so. It was much heavier ihanpap>Tus, and more difficult to handle. 
The peat physician and pinlosophcr Galen (Claudius Gaknus. 
bom in A.p. J30), who was a verj^ prolific writer, stated lliat parcb- 
u j than pap\Tus, 

which docs not reflect light. 

Parchmjmt competed rather with wax tablets than witli papyrus, 
and-^usually bound in the codex form—it was used for account 
b^Ks, for \«Ils, and tor notes. The mmbrana mentioned in Horace 

k’ a f P""'* alteretl and 

published later, and tlic same purpose was served by die parchment 
in a dipt>'ch stained jnellow rd'erred to by Jmxnal (vii. 24). 

Parchment was the heavier and more migar material* and 
dearly was considered inferior to papyms. Gifts of books \%ritiei, in 

presents ol' a cheaper sort 
(Martial, XIV, 183-96). lil] long after the Angiuslinc period, rAdf/ii 

P-iblicatioiis gencraltv! 
Indeed, all the references m Roman literal ure until die end of the 
first century' of the Chnsilaii era arc plainlv 10 papvTus, uhkb is 

J.gypt, we find .\ugustinc apologiiing for using vellum for a letter 

n itcW X^h\t:t.s wliich lie has dis- 

p^itched elsewhere (Kenyon). 

Howtwer as already indicated, ihc gmwtli of d,,- Christim 
rominumiy brought parchment into prominence, and it\va« in di" 
first hall of the fourth ccntuiy a.o. that vdlum or paivhmLl 
dcfimidy siycrsedcd papyrus as tlic malcrial used for the besi books 
It happened that at about the same time the Emperor ConstSm 

Empjr'»»'ho Sta,c ,cligi„„ ,h, 

Pamphili '>*^I-ac 4 arca(f. 264-^.349), records (LiVrs/Onutafli/u^ ..c. 
at in 332 the Emperor Constantine ordered “fifty copies’ ol' thi 
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Sarrcd StTiplurcH . . ■ ui be un prepyred parclimenl iti a 

legible manner, and in a conveiiienr, portable Ibrni . . For the 
eburthes in liyzandutti lAvliich became Ins new capital, Con¬ 
stantinople j. Tills order was “followed [n'Totc Eusebius) by the 
immediate excciiTion of the work itself, tvliich we sent him in 
magnifleeni and elaborately bound s'otumes of :i threc'-iold and 
foitr-fold liirni” it,f. having threr columns and four columns to the 
page). Furthermore, according lo Jerome id- 4^o), in the mid- 
iburth centurs’, when the Christian libtar)' ol Origen (i86-f. 254) 
and of the niart>T Pampliiius had I’ailcn into decay, hs damaged 
papyrus rolls svcrc replaced by copies written on vellum. Finally, as 
early as the year a.d. 372 an edict of %'alcntiiuan mentions die 
employ me III in libraries of scribes appointed to produce codices, 

F.ARLIF.ST VEELL'M CODICES 1 Fig,V-i 1-13) 

It IS an intei'csting coincidence that the earliest preserved Greek 
Bibles WTitien on vellum codices belong precisely to this period! 
these are the famous Codex Sinsiticsix I Fig. V-t i), which in i 933 
purchased by the British Museum from the Soviet Govtmmem for 
4 100,000, and the Codtx Vatkaims of the \'atican Library, which is 
considered by Sir Frederic Kenyon as Uie most valuable of all the 
manuscripts of the Greek Bible, .-'dso the earliest presen'ed Latin 
vellum codices arc atiribiitcd to the Iburifi century' A.D., for example, 

I he Wreetli Gospels ' Fig, \Tl-i). 

AIwul 5,000 Greek vellum codicts of the Bible are extant. The 
following arc die earliest and by far the most important. 

Cadtx Hittaitiais (Fig V-ji) is known also as Codex S or Codex 
ileph (the latter being ihc more correct term). Originally it prob¬ 
ably had at least 730 leaves; imnv there are only 390 (the rest ivcnt 
to the Sinai “waste-paper basket"!), ol'which 242 contain a great 
part of ihe O.'l’., and 148 contain the whole X.T. with some other 
Christian writings. The story of its discovery' in die monastery of 
St. Catherine at the foot of Mount Sinai, and of its acquisition by 
the British .Museum, reads like a romance. (See F. G. Kenyon, Our 
Bible und the Aueifiit MattuscripfSt London, 1939, pp. 128-35, where 
the importance of this m.^miLscript for Bibiical studies is emphasised}. 
Forty-three leaves of this codex (all of the O. F.) arc in Lcipsic, 
three fragments at Leningrad, and all the remaining leaves are in 
the British Museum, beautifully bound by Mr, Douglas Cockerell 
British Museum. .'J<W. d/.S. ihc Lcipsic fragment is known 

as Cod. Gr. i, Leipzig, or Codex Friderico-Augititanas. 
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The leiivcs, cjiiite well pfcsicrvTd, iire of vellum, made from 
fine skiiiN; orij^iiially ilicy mx-asured 15 sTichcs by 13I inches. The 
irxt b wriiten in four columns to the pa^e I two in the poetical books), 
with forty-eipht lines to the eolumti; the writing is of the fourth 
centuiy a.u., perhaps of the middle of that cemurvi'; it b a large, 
clear and brauiiful uncial hand, without much attempt at oima- 
mentation, I hc words are written continuously without separation, 
but high and middle points us well us the colon are used for punctu¬ 
ation. There are no accents or breathings. Sacred names art; abbrevi¬ 
ated. It seems to have been written by three scribes, and it has bct:n 
corrected by at least three correctors, “who seem to have worked 
on the manuscript at Ckiesarca at the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the seventh centurv’* 1 Kenyon), riic place of origin of this codes 
is uncertain; v'arious places were suggested, even Rome; however, 
Egypt fund csijecially Alexandria) is probable, and Palestine 
(especially Caesarea) p(>s.siblc. 

Codtx Vaikamts or Codex B has been in the \’atican IJbran' at 
least since 14^1, but before the nineteenth century no scholar was 
allowed to study or edit it, and only sixty ycai^ ago, when a com¬ 
plete phutogr.iphic laesimilc of it was published, it became common y 
available. For sonicvears it was in Paris, where Napolcoti brought it 
a.s a vnciorv trophy, but in 1815 « rciumcd to the \atican 
Librarv'. Orieitiallv it cxmiaincd the whole Greek Bible, but in the 
course of time many parts have disappeared (the ApecaJjf^t parts 
of OWb, of the PsoUm, and so onV h is preserved m itic Vatican 

Tjibr^ry C^dfx I Vn. Gr. 

Out of about Bjo original leaves, there arc now 7 a 9 - I hey 
are of verv fine vellum, and mcasiuc lol imlies x 10 inches. The 
text is written in three columns to the page, bnhkc Codex AUfih 
this manuscript is ’^vriuen in small and ddicatc unctais, although 
(like the former) pcri’cctly simple and without attempt at omamenta- 
lion. ^'I’licrt: are no cnlai t^ed initials, no^aops or JiCcents, no divisions 
into chaptci^ nr sections , . . but a dilTercnt system of divLsion 
peculiar to this manUMript. Unroriuiialety, the beauty of the on^nal 
writing has been spoilt by a later coiTcctor, who, thinking perhaps 
that tiic original ink was becoming faint, traced over every k-tter 
afresh, omitting only those letters and words which he believed to 
be int orrcei. Thus it is only in the case of such words that we sec the 
original writing untouched and uniitjured" Kenyon). There arc 
corrections by various hands. 
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scholc^rs consider Cod^x VutUmwi as tlic bt^'st reprcscntLihvx* 
text of the SfptmghiL 

The place oi origin of li may be tlic some o:i thoi of CoJ^x 
Ahph. As to jLi dote, it also belongs to ihc fourili century A*n., bat 
the more complete absence of oniiimmiiaiion has generally caused 
u to be regarded as slightly the older. 


Codfx Alexandritms: ihis—bfintj tiu- first «.t' the earlicM ^rratci 
ni<iiiiKcripT.s to be made accessible to scholars—is cstllcd f-Wc* ^ 1 . 
C>TiI J-ucar, Patriarch of Constantltiopic iind late Patriarch of 
Alexandria, brought h from the latter city to the former, and. in 

, i,’ to King Charles I. George 11 presented it to 

the Bntish Museum, rraditinnally iris assigned to the fim halfofthc 
fourth cemno- but it probably beWgs to the first half of 

ihc fifth century'. “The leaves measure la^ x iti] inches, hasini; 
two columns to each page, sirillcri in large and well-formed hands 
ol round shape, apparently by two scribes in the Old 'J’rsiatnenl 
and three m the .Ync, with initial Irtkrs enlarged ami urojcclcd 
mto the margin. The text has been corrected ihrouglumt by several 
different hands” (Kenyon). 

Tbi/er xs -onx, iHp chi«>f trtiisures of the llritish 

Museum (Kenyon): British Museum, lioyal AtJi, / /}. V.~piii. 

or Codrx D /^hT.}-Fig. V-ta; this is one of the chief 
treasons of the Cambridge Oniverstty Librarv. (It teas pmsented 
m 1581 by Th(‘f>dt>rc dc Bi-ze, 1519-1605, Calvin's ibllovver :i[ 
t^eneva.) Its ]>;iges measure only luxB inches, each containing a 
«ngle column of writing. It is the first example of a bilingual Bible 
or It contains both Creek and Latin texts, the fiirraer written on the 
left-hand page, the latter on the right. The writing fin uncials of 
somewhat large size) is rather unusual, and the Liitin anti Gnek 
characters arc so similar, that botii pages at first sight apiicai ultki 

Tr*-™' Sii-ily. S;.r<llm.,, s. [V;,,,,,; 

.ma Africa have been suggested; in Sir rredcrie Kenyon s 
opinion, tlu- last one is the most probable. Also according to 

7 r' ,h ^ r" uf the Western 

Tentu^ may belong to the fifth 

century. fhe M.S. has a provincial look and can himllv 
be a ptvKluct of a great centre of calligraphv. Tiie first r.irK- 
certain fact is tha( it was used at Lyom in the ninth cemuri' 
by .Ado and 1 torus. It was fn>n, the loot of the Lyons churdi 
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of St* Ircnjicusi in lliJit Thcndorc Btia * * * acquired 

(E. A, LmvQ). 

Other \cry early Biblical codici*s are: CqUoti or LWcJt D 

(0*T.), Brir. Mus., C&IL r7‘ only charred remains of tJiis 

once Ix'autiful manuscript are exum; il was uritten in a fine uncial 
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of till' iirircntli or ci^hlJi ctnlury. 
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stX W M coiuaincd JJ50 illustra.i,ms in uncirm 

r * ^ 9)1 Amhrosiawis or Codf.x F . Q.'!'.}, in iJic Ain- 

ih^^ tiitrr art three columns to 

accentf it has punctuation, 

accent, and breathuigs lAcmten by the origiiuil scribei- Codtx 

centiii^' tno^rT*" fourth or. more probably,' fifth 

V’"' «pnn purple 

volume iJltiminations, which will be discu^d hi L 

\olunic on Jllumimtiifti md 

CW« Q., which comes fmm Eitypl and is 

^ r hi belongs to the sbtth 

?hr h? P was “a principal authority 

sixtli or se\ ‘ ^ former of the sbtih and the latter of the 

t^L T T J f:olJmiou. r-maMv 

Udex rmhndorfiattus or FragmtHta Lipsfmk or A*, pn^erv-cd at the 

s(St. rc-used in the miuh century i;>rauAra bid iKHik. 

E.tRLtm SEcut^R Vellum C:tJDit;Es 

on ilieVrl"""' ''o^ites arc 

It must I* ««-licst Bible vellum codices. 

It must, however, be cmpliasizcd that the dating of tarlv vdtum 

precarious task, since few fixed i>;.[nts ate 

'J VT'" ^PP^rJt practice 

oi the stnbcs of these codices to empiuv llie elegant diaracter ofTh,^ 

seem^ century- a.d. Thus, the earlier c..tant G^ful^^rtodcv 
the /imd, presert-ed iii the .AmbitKijiii library- at Mihn k w-f, ’ 
ni a script which can be dated as early tes tl2 slind 

but the ctxlex cannot be earlier than the third, and is probiMy hicr 
1 he earliest preserved Latin vellum prouauiy Liter, 

the fifth century' a,d. Sec als^the bw>k ‘on scholars suggest 

me book on JUumimim md Binding. 
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THE FINAL TRILLMPH OF THE PARCHMENT CODEX 
{Fig. \'-io) 

TJic filial victor)^ of parchment over papyrus m ihe sphere of 
bofik production is due to the fact ihai the Christijin Church, in¬ 
ti uenced no doubt by Jctviih practice^ chose parehmeni to MTiie their 
sacred books upon. The C"hrlstian5* howevcTj soon diverged froni 
the Jcvvi in respect of the form of the ^'book'^ 

The earlLoit paxchmciit books, as already indicated, were in 
roll form* Doubtless^ gadicred sheets of folded parchment were, 
though rarely^ in \'ery' eariy limcts applied to various literarj- purp(?scs 
—for instance, among the Dead Sea Scrolls, a *Tolded-up"’ book has 
been disco\'crcd'—but the roll seems to have been the most general 
rorm for important books. 

The Jews have continued muil this very' day to %%Tite ritual copies 
of the Law on parchment scrolls, whereas Christians favoured the 
codes, and the Bible in this form was quite ctmimon aitiongst them 
in tile first halfof ihe fourth ccntun.\ 

In addition to its greater com enience for continuous reading, and 
particularly for reference^ the codex form had als^i the advantagc-s 
that '■ 1 1 its shtj could be increased at will; ( 2 ) coJJecnons of poems or 
short treatises^ and especially tjf aphorisms, wxsdom, of proverbs, 
could br more easily transcribed. 

I’he Christians sofm extended its use to dielr theological Itlorature, 
and then to Jiterature in general. 1 he parchmem or vellum codex, 
having thus acliie%'cd its triurnph in the fourth century, remained 
the chief wTiting material for bfH^ks for mer a niiilennium, Lr. until 
llic esiablishmtrnl of paper in general me m the fourteenth century^, 
and uniil the Renaissance. This period of the dominance of the 
vellum book—""a book capable t»f the grealeht nnaguificcnce and 
beauty that books have ever reached*' -corresponds almost exact!)' 
With the dominance of Christian religion and Christian dmugiu, 
'hviih the knEUvIedge of chissstal literature maintaining a fitful and 
dilTicuh existence** (Kmyon). 

in the Middle Ages manusi^riprs wove generally on selhim, but 
sometimes the material, though called vellum, sva.s strictly speaking 
parchment. Some of the early vellum codices extant, already re¬ 
ferred to, particuiarly those of the fifth and sixth centuries^ arc made 
of tlun, delicate material, with a smooih and glossy surface. At a 
later period, as the demand increa^t'cL gi'cat amount of infertor 
material came into the market. In Italy, a IiighEy polished :iurrace 
^eem^ at most periocb to hav e been in favouri and in the Renaissance 
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period vellum svas of extreme Avhitene.5..s and puritv* In England, 
from the Thirteenth to the fifteenth ccnturic,s. soft ^xllum was sotne- 
tiities used* 

Service-Books 

One u! the many Christian imiovathims in boaEt prc^duetion was 
the great licrvarc-books in the churclies, such as die tnissal^ the 
choral Cj and the antiphon ary. ^Many of such tvorks w^ere inanu- 
1 at lured in Rome.) So, f<ir instance, an immense volume was laid 
upon the tut rut ^ or reading-desk, in the middle of the choirp and 
die letters of the words and musical notes, tvhich accompanied diem 
were of such a siKc, and so black., that they could be read by the 
canons as tliey sat in their stalls w’tih as much ease m an inscription 
on a stone monument* These ponderous volumesp which were 
seldom removed from the dcskj, or carried only' to the adjoining 
sacristy, were a pan of the funiituie, and almost of the fixtures, of 
the church, and were frequently of gieai antiquity. Often they were 
garnished ^ith comers of brass, with bosses, and brass nads^ to 
preserve the bindings from injury In being nibbed on the desk or 
pulpit, and were protected from dust by ma-ksivc clasps* Sonic of the 
largest of diese service-books, but not alw^ays the most anctentj were 
laid upon rollers. 


'"The Book" of the Middle Age^ 

(Fig. \-13-^16; sec also Cliapters \T1 and X). 

The hand-written parchment or vellum codex is “the book** 
par of the Middle -Vges. Such codices arc gcnenilly termed 

manuscripts” or xMSS., iVom the Latin term rorfrrw (or libri) 
^aamiscfipti^ '^cmlices (or bntiks) written by hand"* From the earliest 
eodiees exumt belonging to the third tir fourth ccniurv' a.d., to the 
invcniimi olThe printing press in Europe, e. and ihe spread of 
printing in the .second Jiatf of that century, giving birth to the 
**tnodcrii book''", ‘*the book” of the Middle Ages covets a period of 
well over eleven lumdrcd yeai^. 

I he CInastlan monasteries w^eie the main book producers of the 
Middle Ages. With the din of arms around him, it was the monk who, 
by presentng and, cbipecially, imnscrthing ancient manuscripts, b<ith 
C^hiistian and—although in much lesser degree—pagan, as well as 
by rctiording in wo'itiiig liis observations on coniemporaTy' events, was 
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hniidiiur down ihc torcli of knowledge lo future gencriiiiittns. In the 
most iiupoitaiu abbeys ant! moiiiasierk's a “exiting nwiiri’’ or 
^ipioniiHi W iLi assigned in the scribes, wlio wm- t'nnsiiiiitly employed 
in iranscribing, not only ser\'icc-bt»uks for the choir iind the churcfi, 
but also books for the librarji' and the rnsnutsterv school, and even 
by books. 

It must be aliossxd that wc know very little for certain about the 
conditions itf book production in medieval times. \V. Oakeshott 
asks: If a particular tnelfth-eentuiy book was In a particular 

monastery in the twell'ili eentuiy, is that .saiisbctory evidence that 
it was produced there, or were books often produced in one monas¬ 
tery liar another?*' ‘■When did the pntduclion of books by com¬ 
mercial scribes, even for mouasilc use, become usual?** Only 
partial and tentative answers can be given m these questions. 
Oakeshoii has also pointed out that if an early medieval liouk carries 
an imcnptioii, which relates to its production, we do not always 
know whether die xcripior copied the text, designed or completed the 
decorations, or was responsible for all these things. “Wc seldom know 
amxhirig of his status and seldom even liis name.... 'I here is nothing 
to suggest that in the .-\iigln-Siixon period”—and, for that matter, 
generally speaking in early medieval limes—“the copying ol’ books 
played anything like the part in monastic life whicii it was to play 
bter/' And '■there i.s nothing positively u> show that the decnratioii 
ol the book, as opposed to the wxiting of the text, was always done 
in tlie mona-steiy”, though we often find monks described as piiiiiters, 
and we find artists holding some position in the Church. 

I he devotion shown by some religions .scribes to tin? task of 
copying and ithiminaliiig is aptly indicated in the ibllowing 
)}assagc. 

“Let ns consider then"—says a twclfik-centurv preacher— 
*how wc may become scribes of the land. The parchment on which 
we write for him is a pure eon.seience, whcreim ah our good works 
arc noted b} the pen of memory, and make us accepiaiilc i„ God. 
Ihe knilc wherewith n is scraped is (he (bar of God, w hich retimvcs 
from our conscience by repentance all the roughness ami unevenness 
ol sin and vace. Ihc pumice wlu-rewitb u is made smooth is the 
discip me of heavenly dtsire.s, . ,. Th^ chalk with whose fine particles 
U IS whitened indicates the unbroken mediiaiioii ofholv thoughts 
Ihe Tulcr by ivhtcli the line is drawn that we may write straight, is 

two that It may be fit for ssxiimg, is the love of God and our neigh- 
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hour* . * . Thr ink whli uhich wc write humilUy iiseii, . . . The 
diverse ciilour5i svhcn-witJi the book illiimiiialtrd, not unworthily 
represml the mulriplc grace of heavenly Wisdom. . . . 1 be desk 
whereon ^ve Avriie is iranquilliiy of heart. + . * The copy by which we 
WTite is the life of our Redeemer. ^ . . Tiie place where we \^Titc is 
c'ontcmpi of worldly things/’ i‘ELXiract from the Scrmoti on Audn-i 
tocj'm i/e rff/jjj added in a iweirth-ccniuty hand on f.37 rreto tit 
MS, B, iv, la in Durham Cathedrah No. 59 in Mynor^, Dar/mm 
Cdtk^draf Maaiiscnpiji[ quoted from Mynors.) 


The Scriptorium 

In stmic great monaslcries the Mriptorium was a large room, 
usually over the chapter-house; it %vas in charge of the animrin^f whose 
duty' it tvas to provide desks, parchinentj pens, inkj penknives, awh 
(to give guiding marks for ruliiig lines) ^ rulers, mclal stili iio draw 
the tines)^ pumice-iitone ito smooth die surTacc ol the parchment 
reading frames (to hold the book to be copiedj, and w^ciglits ( to keep 
dow'ii the pages of the codices); but even the ^vas not 

allowed to assign work without the abbot’s permissba. The scriptor¬ 
ium was often built in the form of a series oi separate Sit lie partitions 
or studies. In some monasteries, especially in early timesj tfic scribes 
copied in the cloister* 

For the support of die scriptoriiiiii estates were often granted, 
rhat at St. Edmondsburv' was endowed svith two mills. The dthrs of 
a rectory were appropriated to the Cathedral Ctmvcnt of St. Switliin, 
at ^Vinchester, in the year 117!; the year 1 i 6 l>, gave the 

monks of Fly tw^o clmrchci, tihr&sJdcimdQs, 

The scriptorium, besides being under the general discipline of 
the monasltTfyy had special rules ol it!S own, I o guard againit ir¬ 
reparable loss by fire and for fear of other damage to manuscripts, 
artificial light was entirely forbidden, so all work had to be dmie 
during daylight* the monastic scribe worked about six hours daily. 
"I'o prevent ititemiplitm and distraction, access to the scripiorium 
Was denied to all tioii^scnbes who had no leading position in the 
monasterj^j, and absolute silence was required* Scribes w'ere not al¬ 
lowed even to ask for the books or other iliings they needed for 
their work. 'Flms, a whnle system of gesture-communication was 
introduced: if a scribe vsanted to consult a book, he extended his 
hands and made a movement as of turning over pages; if the book 
required was a psalter, he made the general sign, and then placed 
his hands on his head in siuipe of a croArti (alluding to King David); 
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if a pagiin book was needed, the general sign was folloned b> 
scratching the ear in tJic manner of a dog. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that, as a rule, the scribe capied his 
book, and did not write from dictation. Indeed, as Vladan points 
out, evidence of dictation is extremely scanty, “Alcuin, who 
describes the copying work at York, seems to know nothing of it, 
and the W'ord dittarr, used in coimeciion with wTitiiig, ntcans *io 
compose', not dictate.** Sec, however, p, at4. 

\\ hen no scriptorium w'as available, separate little rofjnis ts’cre 
assigned to book copying; they were situated in such a way that each 
scribe had to himself a window open tu the cloister walk. Only in 
special cases were private rooms or cells assigned. 


Secular ScRtBo and Illu-minators 


In addition to the monks who were regular scribes and illumin¬ 
ators, there were special classes of secular scribes (such a.s iflTimiu- 
aloTfs and mbricatores), who were brought to the monasteries when 
there were no competent men there to do the required jub, There 
were also men who, though living—but not always—within the 
monusne pi-ecincts, and often adopting the outward dress of monks 
tvere, in lact, only lay brethren, skilled in various handicrafts or 
trades. At Osney Abbey (Oxford), for instance, a number of work¬ 
men, such as tailors, wax-chandlers, btHikbindcrs and book illumin- 

had their workshops within 
the abbey precincts; similar aiTangcment.s prev.iilcd in other great 
monastcncs. 

It IS also known that important university towns had scTibes and 
illuminators who worked on a fixed tariff of charges. Particular 
mention should be made of the guild of binders, scribes and illumin- 
iilors of ihf! L nivcT^ity of Paris. 


It hiLs also been suggested that there were numerous travelling 
groups of artists and urban bookshops, and that between thc^e vari- 
oas ^stcm.s of bcHik production tlierc w.^s a constderablf degree of 
overlapping For the famous Italian h^tteghr (or "shops”) sec the 

volume on///tfiwiaahoa AWwj?, ; cc inc 
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kntn^n matmlcripl tht. erkbrafcd P«tn (^Jeinr Library, ai 

Osfofd, .\ IS. Dish 4 i. “■*’) ■ 
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lay them in such a way that hair side faced hair side, and flesh side 
faced Jlesh side. 

rhus, when the book was opened, the two pages before the 
reader had the same appearanee, either flesh side or hair side. It 
sccim that in the Greek codices, with little exception, the first page 
ol the quim was the flesh side; while in the Latin codices, it was the 
hair side \ ^cat number of books being left imhound, many scribes 
usuaMy left blank the fi^t leaf, or at least the rteto of the first leaf; the 

blank page or leaf w as intended to give some protection against tear 
and wear. 


Ruling 

^ S'**: script in be 

n^S naturally rcsert'ed for W>ks to be 

St h. ^-^re determined 

Z- ^ r *'J rompass or awl (fiuiutonum], atid bv lino 

drawn fron, iiole to hole with a hard-pointed instrument o; stilus 

I f r Z and a ruler or spare was 

left for illuminauims. Guide lines for the individual lines of writinR 
were also ruled (the teim, for “to rule” was s^(cn.e) with the stilus, 
which made a little lurrow m the parchment (and. naturallv 
raised a ridge on the other side). In some early codices ruling wis 
not drawn for every'line of writing, but was occasionallv spaced, so 

TOted lines, (It may be mentioned that in the Dead .Sea Scrolls 
see pp. lyfiMS^ihe letters were not written on the line, but 
wcix suspended from n so that the effect produced wa.s a Ven; 
regular top ime, except f<,r the letter lamfd, and a less regular h>wer 
line, made even wofte by an elongated form of the final mem.) 

Ruling with the lead point or plummet eamc into use in the 
eleventh eenlury and m the thirteenth century' it beenme more lu 
less general. In rifEecnth-ceniurt' mnnusrripts we find Tkn Ik 
™l.d i„k crlicr ,h. ,™” i 

Ilnfi' d hori^oiual lines were not 

coined within the longitudinal boundaries of the text. 1^1^^ 

codices, however, it w-as the custom to prick ofT the soar i * 
the margin, and to keep the ruled lines within the h 

off by the binder, VP^^^rca wfttn die edges were cm 

The normal practice of ruling was as follow's- r 'nrr.i,t j uv i- 
».ec..d .nd laid .„p .f 
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facing hair. , . . '1‘lifn followed the ruling guided by the prickings 
prex'iouslv madCt Some scribes ruled curb bitolium separately 
this is seen in some of our oldest nianustTipts- -irthers preferred to 
rule by pairs; the majority, however, ruled all the blfolta at the same 
time. ... Once ruled, the btfolia were folded in two to form a gather^ 
ing. In Insular manuscripts ruling generally prctieded folding 
(Lowe), See also p. 315, There are some exceptions however. 


Columns 

Anciently text might be vsTittcn jicross the face of the 
(especially in poetical works), though generally speaking— con¬ 
tinuing the arrangements of the papyrus roll (sec p. (3ji ff.)—the page 
was arranged in columns: there were ordinarily two columns, but 
sometime!.—especially in earlier codices or in exact copies of earlier 
ones—there w'eir three or four. 

Indeed, the nvo great >‘olumcs which licad the roll of vellum 
mana-«Tipx.s of the-Greek Ilibk, the Cndrx Vatiemm and the 
Codfx Siitaifkui, having relatively narrow- columns, shmv that tlt^-^ 
were copied from rolls rather than from codices (see p. 
Further trxpcrieiiccT however, siiowed the iidvantage o a 
column. Hence, from the fifth century onw ards the arrangement w ith 
two columns to the page in the large \t I him codices became normal; 
tliuugh occasionally we find such manuscripts with sing e lo umns 
to tile page. 


Separahon of Words 

In early codices (with some exceptions, however), as in papyrus 
rolls (sec p, 15H if-), and down to about ilit- miuh century, the u-xt 
was written continuouslv without separation o1 wo^s- W hen di^e 
minuscule WTiting came into use as the literary- h;md isce The 
Alphabet, pp. 347 if.), separation of words from one anoihei- gradually 
followed, but even then the scribes used to attm li slum for 

Imtance prepositions, to the words whir h immediately followed them, 
and also to dnach a fmal Inter of a word, attaching it to the next 
following word. In Latin manuscripts, a perla t system of separately 
written words was esiahlished about the devrnlh century, whereas 
in the Greek manuscripts the system wa-s at no time perfectly 

Th^ finit lines of the main divisions of the text, such m ilie 
“books" of the Bible or of the UktU w-cre ohen written m red for 
distinction. The initial Ictiei^ of sections or chapters, as well as 
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rubrics, titles and colophons, were at first ssTitten in the same 
characters as the tcjjt, thouj^h tlie first letter of each page was often 
made larger than ilje rest. At a later time dlflercnt style was used; 
for instance, in codices WiTittcn m minuscule the rubrics, titles and 
colophons migJit be in capitals or rustic capitals [for this terminology 
see Tht Alphabtt, pp. 541 fT.), 

DiViSJON or \VoRDS BETtCEEN’ ON'E LiNE AND ANOTHER 

In the division of words at the end of the line, the latter generally 
broke off with a syllable, but there ts'cre exceptions: in Greek codices, 
in the case of compound words, the last consonant of the prefix or of 
the preposition [and. in some other instances, single comunants, 
especially the was carried to the nest syllable if this began 

with, or was a vowel; in Latin codicc-s, when two consonants came 
together, they svere generally assigned 10 tlidr sescral syllables 
[pat-tern, jen>-ril, misfriew-dia), hut sometimes, under Creek in¬ 
fluence, we may find pti-rtem, Kti psit, mUtrko-Tdia. This division of 
words between one line and another is indicated in earlier manu¬ 
scripts by a dot; the dividing stroke, or hyphen, appears in the 
eleventh century, and becomes more sy.stcmatic in the twcllth 
century, but then it is also repeated at the beginning of the next line. 
In order to avoid division of a word, and perhaps also to save space, 
towards the end of the line the letters sverc often written in smaller 
characters. 


Division of pARACRAPris 

As in papyrus rolls, the paragraphs were at first not dis¬ 
tinguished by blank space, bm by a liorizontai dividing litrokc 
(in Greek, pardgrapfm), or else a wedge [diple), which was inserted at 
the beginning of the new paragraph. At a later stage, the first k lU r 
of the new paragraph was made prominent, by making it proieci 
slightly into the margin, and by svriting it in a larger character. 


PUKCTUA-nON 

A regular system of punctuation-sronsisllng of the high point 
com:.po,.dm« ,» our full .top), ,1,, poi„, „„ thr I.W (cor«Lrfmu 
to our semicolon), and the point in a middle position corresponding 
to our comma)-is asenb^ to Aristophanes of Bvaamium^c. 
inc.). u was developed in the school of the Alexandrian grammarians 
(see p. 155). This system ol points, or p^silutae, was accepted by the 
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Latin erammariam—the terms beiiic; distiitcliD fmalu, sabdisititilw, and 
dininctio media—hvii was never employed consistently. In early uncial 
manuscripts we find the point used as a stop; and a colon, or colon 
and dash, or a number ol‘points used as a final stop of a paragraph 
or chapter; in tht ^levmLh ccniur>' we find ihc bi^h point { comnia)^ 
the semicolon (with m modem value), and a combi nation of points 
and dashe^i (—full stop). i « 

In the eighth centuo', appears the inverted scmtcol^ 

(a sort of middle way between our semicolon and comma), me 
comma, and the interrogation mark. Other marks are found in both 
Greek and Latin manuscripts, such as the private marks ol cor¬ 
rectors or readers. Fhere arc also critical symbols, such as that known 
as diplf and the asterisk used by .\ristarchus m the texts of Honu^ 
or the asterisk and a sign called obeliu employed Jerome to 

distinguish certain passages in versions of the Latin Psalter. 

CORREcrrORS, RfBRlCATORS AMJ llvl.tlMINATOkS 

When the quire was cumpleicd, it was ch«ked by itvrrfcmr, 
who compared the written copy with its oripnal; altenvaHs, n was 
sent to the rubricator, who added (m red or ot cr ) 

tides, headlines, the initials of chapters and 
and so on; and theit-if the book wits to be 
sen. to the illuminator. Finally, whm all quires 'vere wr,«cn 
corrected, rubricated, and illummatcd, the book wa-s sent to the 
bmd^r. 

CoPYisTs: Their BLt.r?iDt;Bs 

What we have of ancient literature, including the Bible and its 
translations, and classical works, as already mentioned are onl> such 
as have come don n to us through manu« ripts copied by h^ud ofun 
several times removed from the original. It can be 
lore, that, generally speaking, a text^esp^ially 
tion of a copy, or a iranshuton from such a iranslatiundoes not 
correspond hi some respects widi the ongmal. and the dim^r of 
faulty judgments or bcliels based mi maccuraie tex^ is now so we 
recopired by scholars that texts arc studied m the light of this 

povMbih^, did their best to be as accurate as possible, bt« the 
human h:md and brain have not been created which could copy the 
whole of a long work without mistakes. Be,sidcs, in early times, the 
copies were made hurriedly mid without opportunity for accurate 
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rev ision; the copyists were often half cdueated, half illiterate, l lms 
mistakes s^re certain to creep in. and vrhen once in existence, they 
were certain to remain and to increase. The scribe was ntjt allowed to 

make any alteration in the text, even when the original was obviously 
wrong- ^ 

The sources of error in transcription are so various that anv 
attempt to enumerate and classify them must be verv incomplete’ 
S»ir 1- redenc Kenyon distniguished three kinds of erroni! 

(t) Errors of HaHd and Eye: the copyist confuses words of similar 
ounci as in English there and t/ieir, here and hear), h is known that in 

wlrre^rir'V^'ll employed dictation; a manuscript 

r scribes simukaneouslv, hence 

the frequent errors due to confusion of sounds. More frequent how- 
ever were errors due to the influence of the immediate context. 

ntanuscript, which was being 
copied, ended with the same or similar words, and the copyist’s eve 
slipped Irom the first to the second, and omitted a line: such omis- 

ordiTev ^ of endings”}. Ihe main eirors 

r f io Z '>1 letters (such as K-F in majuscule?. 

hi{ !r 1 Carolmgian minuscules, r-j- in the 

black-lelicr); omiMious or iramporitioas or additions of letters; con¬ 
fusions of weirds or abbreviations; loss of letters syllables words or 
vlhere^’^^'T^ similarity in lettering (homoiagtap/mi), especiallv 

-l iters or wtds 

wanders a little from the 
^o for insiZ ^'T "'iwadays when we are distracted. 
HmJrl ^ 'u'"" 5 " or more 

‘^’^‘“’'’‘'^'’‘^‘^"Pyisl umonsciousty alters the words ofthc one 

\ ei>ioti to make them the same us those of the oilier; also the phonetic 
c mfusions; the Irauspositioils of parts of words, or words, or even nf 

mie or more lines; the grammatical Jissimilations to ihc context md 
similar instances, <-«mext, and 

(3) Errors of J}el{herate Alteration: intention'll nlrrr ^iii^.h ' i 

two reports of some utterance into one; hence there J 1 ■" 
tampering with the text by wav of sidviilo , ^ 
addition, which is known as '‘intcrpoi ition" (h 'Z P^jictially, oj 
•'ittempted to ftM the ancient gaps; fiJr iu^J^tice^c H ’ 

Apelluon {c. too b.c.) attempted to supply 

damaged text of .Vis totIc. ^ iinssmg m a 
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PARCHMENT CODICES > Rg, \'-io,c) 

The arrangemmt of the leaves of anti cut parchmeru or vcltum 
books ssTis csscniiaily the same iis iliai of modem books. Originally, 
The books comisteti of sheets, each forming two Icas'cs—hence the 
term feiio ffrom Latin, meaning ‘'sheet”) j but normally ihe parch¬ 
ment book was compnsrd of a fserics of (juircs fastened together- 
A “quarto” vnliime, called ttUddion in Creek, quaUrnus or qualemk 
in Latin, now cakier in French and “quire" in English, was Jormed 
of four sheets of vdlum or parchment I about to bicJies high and 
iB inches tvide), folded down the middle and placed one inside the 
other; thus giving eight leaves or sixteen pages. They were fasicned, 
nr rather threaded together by the means of a string, thread or fibre, 
passing do\™ the middle of the rrease of the innermost sheet nf the 
quire, and running from the innermost told right through to the 
outermostj thus holding ihe leaves firmly together. 

Many variations of form, hnitli smaitcr and larger than quarto 
are found, and we rind also r|uires of six, ten and tsvclve leaves. 
.'V quire citn-sisting of fi\'c shcct,s (nr, ten leaves t*r twenty pages) 
was called quintmio (“quinictnion”). 

The quires fiistntcd together to form a book were marked (so 
that their order might not be lo-st), and sent to the scribe or copyist 
1o write on, and were c\'cntually bound. 

On the whole, “It stands to rea-son that mn all writing centres 
followed the same method in the maiuilneture oi a book. Since tills 
ivas a craft, it had a tetthnique, and difTcrciit schools had diirercnt 
practices. 1 hus, for irxampic, some centre or centres in North-East 
Prance, easily rccugiiizable by certain script peculiarities, had a 
special tvay of ruling and arranging the Ica^'cs. . . , 1 he same 
practice .. . may have a hearing on the t]ue.stion of the itianuseript's 
home. Furthermore, the general observation reg.arding Insular 
manuscripts ... is found to be valid lor most of the Irish and Anglo- 
Saxofi items, namely that Insular scribes had a tendency to rule the 
membranes Lilicr the bifolia were folded into a gathering, svitli the 
direct impression on I hr recto side of folios, now on each recto, now 
on akern.ile rectos, and occasionally, when the lines seemed loo 
I'ainl, cN'en on the verso" (I/nvc). See also p. aog II. 

PALIMPSES'J'S (Pigs. V-17-20, \'I-i.v. and X-y, «) 

It has already been mentioned that one of the main advantages 
of parchment was that writing could be washed or scraped off, so 
that the paTchmciU could be used again. This practice was due to the 
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sc^Tcity and hi^;h cast uf T^vTiiJni? niaicrial, l‘hc term pnlmp^fst 
(from Greek pa^impsfs((f^i. aj^aiTj”) is already used by 

classical uritcrs, sucji as CattiUus {Carm.^^ xxii^ 5), Giccro Fani., 
xii, i8)j and Pliiiart li {Ciim pnnap. Fhthsepft.f ad fin. ?, but lUe pasiages 
ill question refer mainly to papyrus (and once to ’vvaxen tablets), 
from uhicli the ink could be washed off, but not scraped orrubhedp 
whereas the word must Juive been applkd originally—as it was 
applied in later timrs—to material strong enougli to bear buch 
treatment as parcJimeni or waxen tablets* However, it is also 
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possible ihii ihe term became so caminonly used as lo have passed 

bevond its strict meaning. . . . , 

A great destruction of vellum manuscripts of tlie early centuries 
of our era must have followed the fall ol the Rom.m empire, poll tic a 
and social changes mlcrfered widi the market, and wTiiing matenal 
would thus become scarce, and might well have been supplied from 
manuscripts which had become useless and were considered mere 



Hg. V-19 

paUinJwrsi lilMiy. C»rii:llCL-, .Uft 

fuuinJ in ibr tLaijii ^Vnuiii^. 

encumbrtuiccs of the shelves. In the case of Greek manuscripts, so 
great was their clearance that a synodal decree of the year 6fii for¬ 
bade the destruction of manuscripts of the Scripliircs or of the ratlicrs, 
impeiri'crt or injured volumes cftccptcd. Indeed, no entire work lias 
been found in the original tcjtt of a palimpsest; we may, therefore, 
assume iliat only portions of differeni manuscripts were taken to 
make up a volume for a second test. 

paiimpscsis (bi Latin they were also called codicei rexripti) were 
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most common between the ses^eiilh and ninth centuries indeed, the 
most laluable L!itin texts are found in the volumes which were 
rc-written in this period; the cmplovinent of palimpsests, however, 
continued even down to the sixteenth century'. In the earlier cen¬ 
turies the works of classical writers were obliterated to make room for 
patristic literature or grammatical works j in the later centuries 
classical works were tvritten over Biblical manuscripts. 

The practice was as follows; the old writing was scraped o/T 
with a scraping knife or razor, or svith pumice, and a mixtuic of 
cheese, milk, and lime was used to soften the vellum. If the first 
writing were thoroughly removed, none of it, of course, could ever 
be recovered. But, in point of fact, it was often very- imperfectly 
etfaceds the ink of the old writing had penetrated so deeply into the 
vellum tliat even severe scraping could not remove all traces of the 
text. Even if, to all appearances, the parchmem was restored to the 
original condition of an unw ritten surface, yet wlicn the manuscript 
is soaked in ccrt.ain chemicals, the blue or red outlines of the old writ¬ 
ing appear again; even the action the atmosphere might mtensily 
the old ink, and make the former text legible. 

L'nforiunatcly, after chemical ticaimciU— pnmanly vntli iicnl 
obliiined from oak gall—the manuscript became so dim that it was 
impossible to read it. More recently, in place ot tannic acid, sub- 
sianres such as hydrosulphidc ol ammonia were used; these brought 
out the old writing l«r a short time, and while the text was thus 
visible, photographs were taken; then the chemicals were washed 
out. Nowadays, photographs of the old writing can be taken without 
any chcmicai treatment, simply by employing infra-red or ultra¬ 
violet plituographv, or lluorcsccnee. Many valuable manuscripts 
which had been loiu, includhtg codices written in capital and uncial 
styles of writing have tints been recovered from palimpsests. 

Fig. V 'io shows pan oflblio 193 of known 

as f.W« .i, containing the G»s|)cls in Gre^k, written in small half- 
uncials of western lype, while the later text is written m l.attn, m 
Insular minusruU^s. llie photograph was taken by using I lie method 
of ultra-violet rays devrlo|K-d from the researches of Pmf. G. R. 

Kocgcl of Vienna, ._ 

Sometimes the palimpsesls are hilmgual, ihe old wnling being 
Greek and tlie new writing Latin; or the old, Syriac and the new, 
%abu'■ or Hebrew and Latin. There arc eveti. though rare, in¬ 
stances’ of double palimpsests, U in which (here appear three 
successive writings. A manuscript of the Bntish Mu^um fAdd. MS. 
17312), which comes from the great collection of manuscripts of 
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llic Nilrinn Bt-ntTl in isct- p. ;pi' is of lUat dt-scripiion: 

:i Syriac translation ol St, t;hryiO!,tom’s //uihiViVj, of tiu: iiimh or 
tenth century, l'(>vc^^ a l,aiin grammatical treatise, written in 
cursive minuscule nf the sixth ccmtiirj', which agtiiti displaced tlic 
Annatts of the l.atiii hiitorian C, CiraniU-S l,ichuatius (who lived in 
the first half of the second century a.d.i written in uncials of the 
fifth century, .\iiothcv imcrcsiing palimpsest, from the •Shriaii 
Desert collection, is a work ofSevents ofAmioch of tlie early niiitll 
century, written on leaves taken from manuscripts of the Iliad and 
the Gospft itf Ss, Lukf of the sixth ccruuiy, and of the Ekmenis of 
Euclid tii' the seventh or eighth century. 

I hc idea of using palimpsest manuscripts for the recovery of 
earlier works was firsi taken up at the end of the seventeenth century, 
when attention was called to the Biblicaf text ''portions of the Old 
and -New Testaments in Cirrek, of the fifth century], undcriring iIn- 
works of St. Ephracm of Syria, written in a hand which may be 
sssigTicd to the twelfth century, I’lie palimpsest in question is the 
CodfX Ep/irarmi (see p. ios}, now in the National Library in Paris, 
has'ing been brouglit froni the F.asi to Italy early in the sixlceiilh 
Century, and taken to Paris by Qiiccn C'athcriiic dc’iledici. 

One of the most important palimpsests is a Vatican manuscript 
I Vat. LuL ,5/57] containing portions of Cicero's !)t Rtpublica, of the 
fourth century, wTitteu uiidei" tlie svork of St, .'Vugustine on the 
Psatnis, of the seventh century (Fig. \'I-i4L *Fhe earlier manu¬ 
script, written “in a large and massiv-e style . . . must have tbrined 
a large volume w-litch .. . svas [irouinably an edition de luxe on a scale 
which could not tiflrn have been repeated" (IL Maundc Thompson). 
Cardinal .-Vngelo .Mai published tii 1814-13 the Codex Ambrosiatm- 
(.Ambrosian Library, at .Milan, G.28 of Plautus, vvriltcn in 
rustic capitals of the fourth or hl'th centurv' uitdcr a Biblical tc.xi of 
the ninth century. A ramous Veroii.i palimpsest—disetnered in 1816 
by Xiebuhr—contains the only extant fragment of the laxtitniionx 
(being an Introduction t(» Roman _furi>pi-udciitc) of the eminent 
jurist Gains ( a . d . c.i 10 f.184), and the Ftuti CamtihTes of the years 

.A.D. 487-94; the lorincr is wrilieo in an iiUrrcsiiiig literary hand 
of mixed uncial and 111 inuseule letteni ascribed to the fifth century, 
while the latter is written in the half-uncial litcraiy hand. 

Even more curious arc a niaimscrlpt ol' the Ambrosian Libraiy, 
at Milan {Cimeliu dM‘, 3), and a \ atican codex \Paiatimis, LaL 24), 
the former bring a portion of Viigll 1140 folios arc extant), in semi- 
Uiicial ol the liftli or sixth century v.n., "all mvritten, some iiiore 
than once”; the iip|n'T script is Arabic off. 1100 (it is a copy of a 
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Chri^itian work); lower scripts include Hebrew^ Syri;ie, Creeks 
Coptic and Latin; the Latin apparently much the oldest'^ (Lowti. 
The Vatican manuscript, a rragmeniary copy of the Old Testament, 
wTinen i probably at Lorseh) mainly in cightlt-cctitury' uncials^ a 
^icnall portion being in ninth-century' minuscuiej consists partly tT 
palimpsest leaves and partly of non-palimpsest leaves, vvhich in 
Prof. Lowe's opiition are evidently a restomtiott of a portion ol older 
palimpsest leav^es. The earlier scripts of the preserved palimpsest 
leaves shotv portions of the following works or authors: Seneca 
twTitten in fifth-ccninry' uncials), Lucan (Rustic capitals, fourth or 
fifth century^), Hygiims {uncials, fifth centurv'), a Greek medical 
frag^meiit (Greek sloping uncial, fifth century)t Pronto (Rustic 
capitals, fourth or fifth century), an oratorical fragment [quarter 
uncial, fildi or sixth century^), Li^y (Rustic capitals, fourth century), 
Aulus Gellius (Rustic captLals, fourth century'), CicerOj Pro Rabin a 
and pro Rorm C&mafdo (uncials, fifth century) h Another curious 
palimpsest ts reprtiduced on Fig- \^-fSp Primary texts of this codex 
—apart from the Ahsogathic arc Cicero, Fmnto, 

Symmachus, Pliny, Juvenal, Persius, and Tractatu^ Ariaitamm, 'They 
are written in Latin rustic capitals, uncials and half-uncials of the 
fifth or sixth century. The upper text \Acta Synodi ! Chatcedonfasis] 
w'as tvritten in Bcibbio in the seventh ceiutiry. [See also p. 461 and 
Fig, X~7, above.) 

TiiK Ultra-Vioeet Method 

Mr. Leonard V. Dodds gives the following description of the 
ultra-violet methods UUta-vIolet rays ‘^irc gcnerxitcd by a lamp of 
the familiar mercury vapour type. In this instrument a direct 
current of electricity is passed througli the vapour of molten mercury 
contained in a quart/ generator, and electrons 111 the form nf ultta- 
violel energy' are driven oH similarly to X-rays. The burner Ls housed 
in a box-like structure with suitable arrangemeiiU for obsen'aiion 
and insertion of the camera Icns^ and all rays emitted by the lamp 
other than the ultra-violet are screened from the subject examined 
by the provision nf a special filter which is permeable to this group 
only. Consequently tlic manuscript is illutninated by a beam of 
invisibie ultra-viulet rays only. In some lamp a .solution of copper- 
sulphate and a deep orange-dye, ni I rosodi methyl ana line, is used to 
make the filter, and tViis is contained between sheets of uviol blue 
glass, but in the Hsmoviii apparattis, one nf the most widely used, this 
type of filter ha.s ht^n superseded entirely by a new glass, almosi 
black in culuurp which transmits the ultra-violet rays only. * * * 
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\Xht-ji im old manuscript h rxiimint-d in thi?i uay^ th^ lints uiid 
dyi-s left in thr parchtnent from iJk- earlier writings fluoresce dis¬ 
tinctly from thosu- of die visible text and from iIk- parchment itself, 
and The palimpsesT can easily be distinguished. By using a special 
filter the latrr writings may be eliminated and a photograph taken 
of the earlier script only^ but it is of probably greater interest to see 
the tsvo texts on one print. The \’i5iblc! writings appear as if iii 
outline lype^ that is wiiite letters with a narrow' black edge, and 
underneath, or often tratis\ crsallVi may be seen the dark grey letter¬ 
ing of the original text. Slight imperfections due to the varying 
action of the cleaning process are to be expected, but it is seldom that 
any difticulties in deciphering occur w'hich are due to visibility . 
**It is an extraordinary development of science which thus enables 
writing erased long ago to be rx^ad again, and ivhile the ability 
to photograph the fluorescence makes a permanent record ready for 
immediate refercncci ttesting with ultra-violet rays has the great 
advantage n^Tt other methods using chemicals which mighi be 
employc-d. in that no damage is caused to the existing wriTiiigs," 
(Quoted tvilh pt'miission from See f'ig. \ -s20. 
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N o original manuscript of any ancient Greek or Roitian author 
(and for that matter of any ancient HcbrcWj Indian or Chinese 
author) has yet come to light, and it generally comes as rather a 
shock, when one first learm that the oldest manuscripts extant arc 
sometimes separated hy many centuries from the date at tvhich the 
writings in question were ori^nally composed- Perhaps a millennium 
separates the earliest Homeric manu-script cxtanl—which has 
come do'ivn to us in fragments only—from the period in which 
these famous poems were composed, poems with which the matured 
literature of Greece and of Rome begins. And little, if anything, is 
known of the earlier and ruder stages of Greek literature,* 


Greece 

The question of Greek bf>ok writing and book production in tlie 
first half of the first millennium d.c, presents various problems- 


The Homeric Pokvis (Fig. VI- 1, 2, aboce ) 

I he traditional dates for the composition of the Homeric poems 
vary bctwccii the eleventh and the ninth century b-c. Some modem 
scholars prefer the ninth, some the eighth, and others the seventh 
century B.m, some suggc-st even a later date. Sir Frederic Kenyon is 
probably right in suggesting the ninth century a.s the latest date for 
Homer. 

Were the Homeric poems composed in writing? l‘he majority of 
scholars deny it, but ,Sir Frederic Kenyon’s opinion cannot easily be 
dismissed. He admits that the feat of memorising poems of such 
length is not incredible: the poems, once compejsed, could have been 
recitedi but it is difficult to believe that they could have been carried 
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in the memory of ihc poet during ihe procevs of composidon, and 
that the p^l, after completing them, assembled a corps of rhapsodists 
around him; and recited his work over and over until they had 
cammJtttd it to memory. 

There b an even stronger case for Hesiod’s ftVJb and Dqyi, 
It seems incredible that such a poem should have survived unless h 
had been ^sxitten dovsTi. “The same might perhaps be said of the 
poems of the Epic Cycle, . . . .\nd if the works of Hesiod and the 
Cyclics were written down, it is surely straining at a gnat to refuse to 
allow the same to Homer," Sir Krederic Kenyon, therefore, con¬ 
cludes that “sober criticism must allow that the //rat/and Odjssey were 
eomptwed in writing, and that ssxiticn copies of them existed to 
assist he rhapsodists who recited them and to control their varia¬ 
tions . On the other hand, such u'riiten copies were rare, and w'erc 
only Used by professional reciters; there w'as no reading public, and 
the normal meiliod of pubEicalion was by rccitaL 

Seventh and Sixth Centuries b.c. (fig, VI-2, beioio, and 3. Mie) 

In the seventh and the sixth centuries b,c. Greek literary nxidng 
was widely spread, though the recitations of iJic rhapsodies con¬ 
tinued. It was the great period of martial elegy {Calliiius of Ephesus 
660 ^c,; Ty^acm, c. 640 b,c.), erotic ekg>' (Solon, sixth century b,c,, 
and Phocylidcs of Miletus) and commemorative elegy (Archilochus, 
seventh century; Sappho, r, bio-ijB'^ b.c.), of iambic poetry, such ai 
satire (Archilochus; Scmonldes ofAmoTgos, i. 640 a.c,; Hipponax 
t)l Ephesus, (. 540 a.r;.), of inelic or lyric pnx-try (Terpander of Lesbos, 
^ 710-670 B.ti.; Sappho and the slightly older eoiitcm|X»rary 
Alcaeus Fig. VI-3, AnHcrcon of Tens, t. r)5o-50o h.g.), of choral 
lync (Ihalelas nl Crete, c. 670-^40 b.c,; Aleman, e. 640-600 n.c.— 
I’lg. VI-2 (see p. 245); Slesichorus of Himera, Sicily, c. 640-555 
ti.ia; Ibyxus, (T. 550 B.t:.; Simonides of Ceos, bi>m in 55G D.ct,; Greek 
lyric reaches its zenith with Pindar (f. 5 ifl-r. .},|5 D.c.j. 

\Vhile there is no doubt that written copies of the poems circul¬ 
ated in fairly high numbers, it is uncertain whether their ant hors 
gathered them togeihcr into col lections such as those which existed 
in HelletiLstic limes (Sappho’s odes, for in-stance, were arranged in 
nine volumes; tile odes of Alcaeus In six volumes). The existence of 
an OTganixed book trade at (lie time is also imprnijabte. 

Fifth Century b.c. (Fig, IV~i5, o, VI-7 and 8) 

With .\eschylus (bom in 535 b.c.), .Sophocles (bom r. 496), 
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EuripTcIcs (byin iiv 480) ^ md .■Vri^iophaiic-s (bcjni c* 44®)* HctcnJciiils 
( bom c. 484) s Tilui:)'dides (bom f. 470-464>), and Xf'miphon (bom 
431), Cfi^ek litcralurc reaches its zenit h; btiok production and book 
trade ore already orgaulzed. 

Indeed* although no original ancient Greek manuscripts have 
been handed down to our days, we know from several stjurccs 
from the fiftli eentury b.c. onward.^ the Greeks made much use ol 
producingii selling and reading books. In the time <if Lupolis 
(flourished 4^9-41 ^ was a famous Adietiian poet of the 

*T}|d” Comedy, there waii a book market (ri bibth) in Athens; and 
.\rislophancs implies ihat btioks were easily procured in his time. 
Xenophon relates that a rich youth, EuthydemuSj sumamed the 
Handsome, had collected many books of the mo^t celebrated poets 
and sophists, and imagined that by that means he ’^vas outstripping 
hts cornempomrics in actmmpl is h merits or 

Mfm&rahltiSy iv, n). Xenophon also relates that the Greeks who 
accompauied him on an expedition against the Thracians fourid at 
Salmydes^us, on the ss'Cstem shiire ol the Black Sea^ boxes^ u niton 
btM>ks, and many other things^ such os se%imen earn' in their wooden 
store chests \ Aitab^s\ vii, 5 .My- PI til arch tells us [AffXttnd^rj 81 that 
Alexander the Great iordered the purchase in Alliens of books 
written by Aeschylus, Soplu>cks^ FmrtpideSj and of sillier works^ 
including liistories and poetry* 

Hellenistic: and Graeco-Ro^JAN Pkiuods 

According to .Aristotle 1384-3:22 b,c.) os quoted by a great 
liieraiy critic of antiquity, Dionysius of Hiilicamassus In /serrffto,iB 

_the speeches of famous oratoi^ were sold in Athens by 

the hundred. Rv^cn more interesting is verse 1114 Aristophanes 
Fra^s (produced in 40^1 iuc.), wJiich tells us that cadi man of the audi¬ 
ence holds in his hand a copy ol the play. 

I'or the Hellenistic, Gntcco-Roman. and Byzantine periods, 
preceding the Moslem conquest, we can draw emr iniormation from 
the numerous literary' manuscripts, writ ten on papyri, which were 
discovered in Egy pt isce Chapter tV). Frederic Kenyon has reached 
riiLvrollow-ing general concluriom During the last three centuries ii.o. 
Cireek biHik production was spreading over the wide regions of the 
Hellenistic world; there wa^ a large output of literature, and there 
was also a general habit of reading the great w orks of previous ages. 
After the Roman ctinquest, the Graeco-Roman populatum, w'hich 
was mainly Grcck-rcading, greatly increased; and the first three 
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cemuries of the Rom^in Empln^ mark 'm E^pt the climax of Greek 
culture j includinj^ book produeiion and the practice of reading^. 
\Viih tile spread and the adoption of Chriistiaiiiiy as the State religion 
of the Roman Empire, while Christian book production increased^ 
pagan or secular book production dectined, “until the Arab con¬ 
quest in the seventh centurj' extinguished Christian and pagan 
liicraturc ai i>ncc''% 


Rome 

It is a somewhat curious fact that Roman Iherature and^ con- 
scqucntly, book production had a ver\" late and poor beginning, 
Li\dus Andronicus, the “Father” of Latin litcraturcT was a Greek 
taken prisoner at the capture of I'arenium (272 b.c.) and aftenvards 
emancipated. He gave literary' instruction in RomCj fiir which 
purpoiic he translated the into I,atin verse. He creaied ihe 

Latin drama^ having produced in 240 b.c.^— i.^. in the fii^t year of 
peace after die First Punic War’—the first Latin plays, a tragedy and 
a comedy, based upon Greek originals. Even the first Roman his¬ 
torian, the old annalist Eabius Pie tor, the scriplmm antiquusimus of 
Livy, wTDte in Greek. The miroduciion of Greek into Rome^ of 
Greek books and Greek literature automatirally caused the introduce 
tion of the Greek niaiix writing matcriaj for hook-"^, i.e, tiie papyrus 
roll, w^hich Jienceforth became the fiiandard form of the Lailtt book. 


Early Period 

'rhere can be hardly any doubt, howe^^er, that books were 
produced in Rome in Ntill earlier time^. Cn- Terentiu*t, ascribe under 
the consulship of P. Cornelius Cethegus and M. Baebius Pamphiltts 
{iBi B.C.), wa_s said to have found the coHin of the mythical Numa 
Poinpilius (the second traditional king of Rome and reputed ibnndcr 
of the Roman religion) together with a stune box, containing bmiks 
WTitten on pLipyrus anointed with cedar oil (for their better 
preservation); this story, told by the armalist Cassius Heminu {early 
second century a.c.) is recorded by Pliny, Abf. HisL^ xiii, 13, 

'I'he existence of carlicT Roman books may also be argued from 
various references by Liv'y^ (such as i, 20, 31 L, 42^ and h\ 7, 13), 
For instance, according to traditiom, quoted by Livy, i, 31-32^ 
Numa^s regulations were inscribed in an alhum^ or “book”, tin the 
order of .\neus Manius^ and Xuma's communism or “memoirs” 
contained instructions conceming certain sacrifices, which at a 
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1 alert period were found by Tulluji Hr>stillu5. Fabius Picior quoted 
the annalts muximi^ which were recorded by the Pontifex Maximus, 
and presented in ihe temple of Juno Moneta. .-Vclius l ubero and 
Licinius Macer, who wrote in the second century b.c., cited the 
Hbri lintei (see Chapter IJ, or books \iTitten on Iinenj for tw o accounts 
of the consuls o1'434 b_c.; Livy mentions both accounts. 


Third and Second Centuries b.c. (Fig. Vl-ig) 

Howex'cr, in the second Iialfofihe third and in the second century 
s.c. a great national literature has been created in Roinci as the 
following list of authors and works will testify: Gnacus Xaevius, a 
tragic poet of the Jatc third centurj^ \vho also wrote the a 

poetic historical narrative in Saturnian hymn; Q. Ennius 
(233-i<k) H.c.)j the 'Tathcr'* of Roman poetry'j whose great epic 
Annalfj (of which only some 61.^0 verses are preser\'ed) occupied his 
last twenty years; f. "Miiceius Plautus (r+ 254-184 b-O*), w'hose plays 
were so popularj that out of twenty^-one reckoned genuine^ tw'cniy 
have come down to us; the profic writings of Appius Claudius 
[280 B.c.) and, especially^ of XL Porcius Cato (234-149 b.g.), %vho 
compiled the earliest Roman encyclopatrdta, Avhcvse ^vork Df agri- 
adiura is the earliest extant monument of Latin literi^turc (though 
the preserv'ed text has sulFered fniin later revisions), and another 
work, HhftiffinoTUfTi C. {ibfi ^udiitiOTj ^vhieh is the earliest 

Latin prose work prcscrv'rd in its original text; in the A fiddle Ages 
it ^vas one of ihc most popular manuals; his historical work Origiut^^ 
written f* 160 h.c+ has been lost^ 

Cacciliuis Statius, an Itisubrian Gaul playwTiier, was brought 
to Rome in 222 R.t:,; Terence or P. lerenUus ^Vfer {185-159 
who was ofNiimidian or Phoenician birth, was brought to Rome a 
.slave: he w rote six comedies, which w ere very popular; XL Pacuvius 
and L. Accius arc with Ennius the itircc great names in the hisiory' of 
Roman tragedv; Gaius Lueilius: 180-102 the creator of Roman 
satire, is coiiddcred by some mtidcTn scholars as the most original 
mind of early literal' Rome. Omitting casual fragments and 
quota ti Otis, vety little has come douai to us of all this literary' produc- 
tion. Only the works of Fkiuttis (Fig. VI-ig, hebw] and Terence 
(I1g. XT-ig are more or less well preserved. 

Wc can take it for granted that the dramas, the iragedics, and 
otlter pi ays j the lyric poems and epics, the historical works, prts- 
duced in eotisidcrablc quantities, must have been accessible to those 
who desired them; in other wordsi, they imply the existence of a 
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reading public and the circulation of books in manuscript, Grtrli 
mflucncc continued to be paramount; Latin liicramrc was based on 
Greek models; education was based upon teaching of Greek and of 
Greek litcraturcp and nnmtmus Greek slav^es were brought to Rome, 
where therv' taught these subjects. 

However, there must have already existed a more or less 
organized book production and brink trade, though wnh regard lo 
this period tve have no e\ ideTice whatever concerning the methods of 
publication, the appearance of manuscripts^ or their circulation. 
In later tinics the cincurTLstances were t[uite different. The earliest 
dcscripiion of Latin booki; appears in Catullus [Gaius \'alcrius 
Catullus, 87--C.54 tsx*), h 1-6, ssii, 3-B> Li-5t Ixviii, 33, etc. 
Sec also Tibullus, iii, 1, 9-14, iv, 7p 7-B; Propertius, iii, 23, r -8. 
ig-24; itaitial, ii, 6, 1-12, 77, 5 -6, iii^ a, iv, to, 36 ^ 89, v, 6, vi, 
6r, vii, E 7, viii, 62 and 7®, x, 1, 2, 59 and 93, xi, i and 307, xiv, 38* 

Golden Agk and Deoune (Fig, VI-it-t6, iB) 

In the firbt century e.c. with Cicero, Caesar, Lity, LucretiiiH, 
Catullus, V'lrgil, Horace, Propenius, TibuiliiSj Ovidj and otlicrs, 
Latin prose and poetr) reacJied their excellence. With the death of 
Augustus (a.d. 14) began the decline of Roman literature, notwith¬ 
standing the prominence of many wrItersj philosophers and poets, 
such as Seneca, Lucan, Pei's iui>, Quintilian, V'alerius, Si I ins, and 
especially Martial, Staiius, Juvenal, Tacitus, and both Plinys; and 
In later timeSj Suetoitim, Pronto, and Aultis Gel I i us. 

Book PRODfcTfoN Book Tmade 

In that period, like the Greeks, the Romans made miieb use of 
producing, selling and reading books. Atticus (licc p. 244} had 
amongst his slaves liighly educated men and numernus cop>'ists. He 
pxiblishcd the works of Cicero and other aiiihot^, and sold them 
not only in Rome but also in Athens and in other Greek cities, and 
probably in other places connected with Rome. (See, for instance, 
Cornelius Xept^s, .iHiVwJ, xiii, 3> xviii, etc.; Cicero, Ep. ad AUiaimy 
xii, 40, 1; xiii, 44, 3, ctejp According to the sccond-eenturv^ a.D. 
writer Lucian, the works published by Atticus and by Callinus were 
in demand 'Hn the w-hole world”. Trxphon was a famous publisher 
of the latter half of the fimt centur)^ a.d*; he published *^bcst-scllcrs” 
such as llie works of ^^aTtial (M* Valerius Martialis; a.p, r, 40-104) 
and the Imfituiw Oraiork by Quintilian (Fabius. Quintiliartus, a.d. r, 
35-95)* 5CC Martial, iv, 72, 2, xiii, 3; and Quintilian^s “Prefatory 
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Letter” tu the Jmtitutia. AiRctus was Martial’s publLshcr; the 
uew books were advertised by him on large advertising bills, 1 he 
brothers Sosh were Horace’s publishers: see Hf irace, .-■trj Poeiica, 345 ' 
The appcanwtcc of the Roman books of that period has already 
been dcst:ribcd in Chapters and V, and various rcfcroiccs from 
Ijitin pircis have been mentioned. 

Varro’s works [see p. 443) arc said to have been sold in “the 
furthest comers of the world”. Horace’s .-Iw Pottka iviII cross the 
seas” (. 4 rf Pw/., 345); his poemstrerc read in Gaul, Spain, Atrica, on 
the Bosphorus, aitd in other parts of the Roman Empire. Propertius 
(Sextus Propertius, elegiac poet of the latter half of the first century 
B.c.) sa>s (ii, 7, 17) that his name is known in the northern cold 
countries. Ovid’s worlcs went “from East to \Vcsl throughout the 
world” {Tmiia, iv, 9, ai), and Maiiiars works were read even m 

Vienna (Gaul). j ■ t - 

Rome was the main centre of the ancient book trade iti Latin 

books—we arc told, for instance, of the famous bookshops in the 
Argilctuml but even provincial cities like Brindisi, Lyuns, Itlicims, 
and many others, had great bookshops, where new and second-hand 
books w’erc sold. The ptwms of Martial (i, 3, 61 ), 1 17 > '''* 7 ®' 3 ) 

give us some inibrination about the trade in Latin books. 

Book Reading 

Concerning reading, we gel some information front Manial 
(iv, B, vi, 60 and 64, X, ig, xi, 3, xiv, 1S3-95), Propertius (.11. 3 
and 9), and other Latin literary' sources. It must be pointed out, how¬ 
ever, that the fashionable public recitalioiLS, of which we are in¬ 
formed by Tacitus {Dialogues, cli. g), Juvenal {Satire, vii, 40-47), 
Pelronius, and others, did no good service to reading. 


Reproduction of Books—.Ancient and Modern 

What happened to the text of these ancient brxiks during the 
long periods of ural transmission, ur later, when hand copying 
the rule? Now-adavs, svhen an author wmes a book, he sends his 
typescript to the printer, from whom lie receives prmt sheets; he 
corrects these until he is satisfied that his text is printed accurately. 
Then, hundreds or thousands of copies are primed from the same 
types—each one of them, therefore, being exactly like all the rest— 
and arc sent for sate all over the world. The means of accurate 
reproduction, it must be remembered, are only of eomparativ^ely 
recent date. It is disquieting to rclicct on the extent to which, before 
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that d^iCj a iiM£i was liabk lo be Corrupted or muiiliitcd in ilie 
coursic of lon^ period of time. 

The aneienls were already complaining about the mistakes of the 
CopyL'5t-s+ Cicero (*j£^ Qijuiium^ iii, 5) grumbler, no longer know 
where 10 turn for Latin books, (he copies on the market are so 
inaccurate*". He calk these copies ‘^books full of lies”. 

PRES ERVA l ION' OF IMPORT.-\NT ^VORKS 

In ancient times, as in our certain works were considered of 
high impoTtattce. The iragments of Homer which have come down 
to iis (sec Fig. Vl-ij 2) are the most numerous of any old Greek 
manuscripts, but they' arc mainly of the Iliad and not of the Odjss^, 
By 1945, the number of Iliad fragments found in F^pt was 3641 
whereas those from the numbered only 119. “Homer,” sap 

Plato, “was described by his admirer:s as the educator of Heltas”. 
*'And there was a great deal of literal truth in the claim” (R. G,Jebb}* 
Homer occupied a place in Greek cdueation comparable with that 
of the Bible in English schools* Tht extreme care with which copies 
of such works were written w?as a guarantee against serious corruption 
in those that have come dowTi to us, even though in many instances a 
fairly long diain of copies intervened l>eUveen the original manu¬ 
script and the ropy whicli has reached us. 

We may assume that libraries all over ihe Greek ^Vorld and the 
Rontan Empire i-ontained copies of books of major iinportancc so 
that in one way or another ai least one of the numerous copies has 
come down to tis^ e\-cn if it is only a copy from a copy of a copy, 
or the works <if lesser poets or writerSj howc\'crp remarkably little has 
sur\dved. Hundreds nA' poets and svriteni are knovsTi either by their 
names only or by the titles of ihcir works* 

Aihcnaeus, of Xaucraiis in Egypt, of llic laic second and early 
third century a.d. WTOte a svnrkj Dtipnosophistaf (^Tlonnoisscura in 
Diiimg”, or rather “Learned Men at Dinner”), in fifteen books; 
containing a conversation besting several days aniirng twenty-nine 
erudite diners, on literature, art, science^ grammar, social and public 
life, and pleasures of the tabic. Over five hundred auiliors, who 
would othersvise be unkT^.ow^l, arc mentioned in this interesting w'ork. 
.Vmongsi the lost works is quoted IJnos^ a book written by AlexiSt one 
id'the main representalives of the Greek “Middle” Gomedy {r. 400- 
33b B-C.J. Linos asks the young Hercules to chose a hwk. “Lcwik 
at llie titles and sec if they interesl you; here are Orpheus, Hesiod, 
Khocrilus, Homer, Epidiarmus. Here are plays and all else you 
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tcjiild wisli fur. choice shall show your JUterests and your 

Hetculcs choo^s , * . a cookery hmk. 

It has already hcen mentioned that all civilised nations of 
the ancient worlds and especially the highly cultured Greek aitd 
La till peoples, had rich libraries, containing numerous books on a 
large variety of stibjccts, which w-ere used for scteniific as well as For 
educative purpostis. Yet, ito ancient Greek manuscripts have lieeit 
found either in Greece or Iialy% except for the charted papyrus rolls 
found in a private library^ of Herculaneum; See pp. :a5i-5S. 

Apart from ihc papynts ]iterar}i^ manu-SLriptSj^ mainly recovered 
ir] Egy'pt [see Chapter I^') almost all preserved copies of Greek 
works belong to the By/antinc period^ and -with few cxeeptions, 
such as the Iliad of itie AmbrcMian Library', Mhan|—tig. 

Dio Classius, a fifth or sixtli-cciituni' inaiinscrlpt in the \ aiican 
Librarv'—^arc rather late* 'flietr preservation is mainly due to the 
tact that after the lall of Conslanunople, in 1453^ they were brought 
to Italy. In Sir John Sandys's opinion, the best manuscriptsol Homer 
are preserved in X'enice; Hesiod and Herodotus, in I'lorence; ol 
Pindar, in Rome, Flnteucc, Milan and Parts; of Aeschylus Sopliucles 
and Apollf>nius Rhodius, in Kbrenee; of Puripide.H, in \ enice, 
Florence and Rome; ol Aristophsines, in \ mice and Ravenna; ol 
Thutydidcfl, in FInrciicc, Rome, Munirh ;md London; oF l^enioi- 
thc^ncs :nid Plato, in Paris; and of Aristotle, in \^‘itice, Ronn: and 
Paris. Homtrr Itas been prfs(.'r\'L*d in i lo coditars, SoplKiclcs tii nearly 
t<x*, Acscliylns iti iirarly Itfiy, Plato in clrvi'ii. 

'riic Liuin manuscripts arc on the whole ‘\'n'gil is the mam 
fxccjjtion (For oilier except ions, see li>r iiistant’o Pipf. VI-i*|~i 6 ) 
nirdicval copies and ilicir prcsci'^'atioii is mainly due to CJiristian 
monasteries, “In the pciUTliil seclusion of the monasteries a small 
part of the literature of the ancinits has survived the wreck ol the 
classical ivorld” (Pinner), 


Destruction of Ancient Manuscripts 

“For every sheet of parchment or papyrus which has been pre- 
sersxd to the' present day, it is safe to say that thou.sand> of such 
sheets have been destroyed for ever. I'hc ras-ases tiflimc, the excesses 
oFinilitarv conquest, the biROiry of religious zealots, the lU^ of fire 
and flnodl and tlie carelessness of the ignorant and unthinking have 
all taken iheir loll, and what is left is but a Iragmcnt of the records 
onCe written in ages past" (IL C. McMurtric), 
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Muiiy peoples and tvcrn?t have coiLspitcd tf> deprive us of ihe 
greater psift lii ihc lileniry treasures of antiquity^ 

Whether it be the Persians, \vho delivered a fatal blow to 
Phoenician and Egyptian literatures, when in the sixth to fourth 
Centuries b,o. they destroyed the Phoenician temples and schcHjlSj 
and the Egyptian Lemplc-culleges; 

whether it he political persecution, not unknown even in ancient 
limes, as exemplified by the public bnniing in l b.c., at Aihcits, of 
the hooks of tftc Sophist and grammarian Protagoras; or by the 
public burnings of bcMiks in Rome, even by enlightened emperors, 
such as Augusius, tcho according lo Suetonius {Di Caesurum: 
Augustfij^ 31b confiscated and bunied a,ooQ books; also Tiberius, 
Domitian, and odicrs {irdcred public burnings of books; 

whether it be the BarbariaiLs of the North, wlio invaded Italy in 
ihc fourth and fifth ctniurics and destroyed ihcfamom Roman 
libraries; 

whether it be the zeal of the Christians, who at difTcrem periods 
made great havoc ofnon-ChrisliaTi or “heretic” works; 

whflhcr h be the Mongols wlio ravaged the books of the Moslems, 
or the Arabs who ravaged the boob of the Christians ; 

wheiJier it be—to limit ourselves now to England—the destruc¬ 
tion by the Anglo-Saxon invaders, the civil eomniulions caused by 
the barons, the bloody contests between the hou'ies of York and 
Lancaster, the general plunder and devastation of monasteries and 
religious houses in the rctgii of Henry ilie Eighth, or the oceusiuiial 
ravages of civil war in the time of Charles the First; 

whether it be the ravages of time and climate, of damp or the 
bookworm, or of fire such as those which burned the famous 
Falatinc Library, in Rome, about a.d. 300 and in a-u. 36;:^, or 
destroyed so much in the Cotton Library of ihe British ^[useum, 
33rd October, 1731; 

—w'c must acirept Mrs. G, Burford Rawlings’s statement tliat we 
"will wonder, not that we have so fetv ancient WTilings in our present 
possession, but that we have any”. 

To enumerate only those Greek and Roman works of a literary 
and scientific nature, wliidi arc known to have been destroyed or 
lost, would form a catalogue of ccinsiderable bulk, but it may be 
interesting to quote at least some amongst the most deplorable lossci; 
which mankind has sustained. Many of I he works extant are so 
mutilated that the fragments which remain serve only to increase 
our regret for what has been lost or destroyed. 
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LOSS OF GRKLK WORKS 
History 

Our knoAvicdgc of the earliest Greek hUumam (sixth and first half 
of the fifth ccniur)' b.c:-) h scanty^ but even the works oi the later 
historians have reached us only in a fragmeutary^ state- 1 he Hisi^rj ol 
Polybius of Megalopolis (end of the third centur>^ b.c, to 183 b.c.) 
originally toiitained forty books: the first five only with some extracts 
(made by various Byzantine contpilenr) and Honrie iragtnents of the 
later books are available to usp The JJby&ty (a sort of 

general history of the ^vorld) of Diodorus Siculus (r. 40 BkC+) con¬ 
sisted likewise of foiiy bcw^^ks: but only fifteen are extant (the fir^t 
hvc, and books xi-xx) with some extracts (collected out of Photius 
and others). 

Dionysius of Haiicamassus \%Tote t^venty books of AnU- 

i/uitin (a sort of early hi^tor)' of Rome extending to the Hrst Punic 
war, ‘264 BXp); but only eleven now remain (i-x, complete, and xi 
imperfect) and some exrerpiN- Appiau or Appiaiius of Alexandria 
(AiU. Ck 140) is said lo have written a Rofiuifi from the earliest 

times to the accession of V^espitsiaii (a.P. c, jo)^ in twenn^-four books: 
only bcKjks vi-viii, xi, xiii-xvii, and xxiii, and some excerpts and 
fragments from a few others have come dnu^t to us. Dion Gain us 
(third century a.d.) wrote a Roman Hifiorj in eighty books, from the 
earliest times to a.d. 229: only twemy-live (xxxvi-lx) remain^ wnh 
some fragments and excerpts, and an fpiiotftfj by Xiphilinus, of the 
last twenty. 

Poetry and Drama 

Very little has come down to us of Greek lyric poetry and drama 
apart fVom occasional quotations and the pap>Tus discoveries. 
Aeschylus wrote over seventy pi ays i only sci^'en remain j and the 
same number of plays ha\ c survived of the 113 which were written 
by SopluK'tes. Euripides wrote ninety-two plays, and Aristophan<^ 
at least forty-three: only eighteen have suHi'ived of the former, 
and eleven of the latter. Quite a good number of Pindar's odes 
have been preserved^ and a small firaetion of Bacchylidcs poems. 
All the otiier Greek tyrics for instance, p. 230) and dramas 
have been Icust. 


ANTHOl.OOtKS 

John ofStobi, in Maecdomap known as Stobaeus, who lived in 
thc'latter part of the fifth ceiitur>‘ a.d. and the early sixth, wrote two 
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compilfitioiis—^natufally drav%'iiig Trom the best ^vork^ and the best 
Ruihon—Ekhgai p/imkm distekfikai kai ifhikdi {a collection of ex¬ 
tracts from prose treatises in philosophical branches) and Anilwldgwn 
(a great antholog)" of prose and poetry^ arranged under topics). 
Out of about 1430 quotations of the first thirty sections of the 
Anth&hgy^ 1*115 ^^re from ’works that arc lost. 

Photius (A.D, f. 820-93) also HTTGte two important conipilatiojis^ 
the Alyridbibton or Biblioiktca^ and L^xurn^ fhe former coiitains an 
account of 280 voJume-Sj including extracts from Herataeus^ CtcsiiiSj 
Theopompus, Diodoru-Sj and Arrixin; it also contain.'^ a summan' of 
two of the earliest specimens of Greek prose romance. The Lexktin 
is presen-ed in only one manu-script, the Codfx Galeafms\, no^s' in tJic 
library of Trinity College* Cambridge, Photius mentions 470 names 
ol authors quoted by Stobaeus: the ^^vorks of only forty of these 
authors have laeen preserved in any substantial fonn. 

Very' iltuminating is Sir Frederic Kenyon^s statement eIieu out 
oi 366 quotations (mainly from the comte dramatists) in Athenaciis^ 
Deipnosophisifie (see p. 238)* only twenfs'-three are from works that 
vve now have. 

ScjKXTiEtt. Works and Misoellanea 

As to scientific works^ early Greek astronomy fTom its beginnings 
about 200 H.c. tf> Ptolemy (a.d. r. 150) is alm<>stcompfetcly destroycd^ 
except for papyrus fragments of a fi-w clemcntaTy ^vorb used for 
teaching purposes. Fjvcn Ptolemy’s work is only in part avaiiablc^ in 
byzantine copies. BesideSj a.s O. A''rugcbatter has jjointed out^ the 
computatiotu. in the late copies of the Hellenistic mathcmtitical 
astronomical books are often hopelessly distorted: many centuries of 
tradition through hand-urittcn copies have badly affected numbers 
which vs^erc of little Interest, if noi nninirhigible^ to the copyists. 
Of Hipparchus 120 n.c,), the greatest astronomer bcibre the 
Christian era—the -scientist who, amongst other tilings, invented 
trigonometry j the prccessio’n of the equinoxes, and the meihod of 
determining the position of places by reference to latitude and longi¬ 
tude—^nothing lias come dtjwn to us except his cummentary' on the 
Pkainomt^nd by Aratus, a poet ol’about 270 

Greek mathematics "'now consists of the fragmenis of w rittngs of 
about ten or twenty persons scattered over a perifad of six hundred 
years'"" fXeugebauer). 

^Ve kn<w from Atlienacus of Xaucratis tJnn the Greeks had a 
great number of books on cookery, horsebreeding, angling, and 
similar subjccis, but nothing of these has come dawii to us. 
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LOSS OK L.VHN WORKS 
Historv 

\[iiTiy t>r ilie works of ilic mosi aiKTCDi Latiii liisioHaiis have 
either perLshcd, or come clowi to us muiilatcd aiid imperfect, 
Salliiit I'C. Sallusitus ClTis|ms, 86-35 tlic curltei scientific 

historian in Latin literature, the rrrrrwi Rnjn&actTUtn jiotentissimux utttiitT-, 
as he was th'seribed by I'acitus, tvroic a Roman Hhlarj in five books, 
wliich was Itis malurest work, but only four Speeches and two 
I,ctiers, with some Iragmcnts, arc prescPt'cd. Li^w s Ronaan Hhto^^ 
consisted of 142 books, ending with the death of Drusiis (9 b.c.); ot 
this excellcTU work 107 books have perished; only numbers *‘= 4 . ^ 
xxi-xlv Tcntaiit. A gteat pan of the elegant compendium of the 
Roman Histo^, bv C, V'ellcius Paterculus (r. 19 B.C.-A.D* 31)^ has 
perished. .\ Itision' of Alexander dte Great in ten books was wTitttm 
by the rhetorical historian Q. Curtim Rufus | first century' a.d.), 
but the first two books arc missing, and there are several large 
omissions in the copies svliich arc preserved, 

Tacitus iCornelius Tacitus, a.o. f ,55 - w) ^'Tiile his History in 
some twelve or fourteen books:, and his Atma(s in some sixteen to 
dgliteeti books; there remain only bwks i-iv, and part of v ol t e 
liirmer, and books i-iv, vL, xii-xv, and parts of v, xi, and xvt of the 
laitiT. The lirst unhrrsal history' in Latin was svritten by Ponipeius 
Trogus, fixnn Guul (firxi century' ».(:.?), iii forlyTour books; only a 
svnopsis and an abridgement have surs'ivcd a mere shadow ol 
frogus. Aniiniamis Marcellinus (a.d, f.332 - wrote a coii^ 

linuailon of TaditiV History, in thirty-one books, but the hrst 
thirteen are vvimling. 


iSciENTivic Works and Miscjellanea 

I’o thise losses may be added a greiU iiuinber of works in different 
bi aneliL-i of science, law, and literature. V’arro yM. iei cnlius \ arro, 
116-27 B.c.), who was styled the must learned ot all the Romans, and 
wlm cxeelUd hi grammar, history, pliLlosophy, agricultural science, 
and other fields of Icaming, wrote nearly too books (the number, 
indeed, has been put at about 500!). Of the twenty-five books of Uis 
hi iAniUii Latina, tin- earliest extatit scicnliric Latm grammar, only 
ihe fir^t six have survived. Xearly nothing has remamed of his 
lorly-oiic boots of Antit{tiimtfs, of the mne books of Ins Disctphnat 
(the earliest encyclopaedia of the liberal arLs], ol Ima^ints [bnet 
biographies of 700 Greek .md Roman celebrities), ol hts wntmgs on 
literary criticism, or on libraries- 
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Aiticus* alre^ady mentioncdj tlic grcrm friend of GircrOp w ho w'^% 
one of the most honourable, hospitable and friendly men of his 
limes, is said to have \iTillcn many works in Latin and Greek, but 
nothing has survived. 1 he inestimable los 5 of his uorkj containing 
biographies of great Ronian:^, i.vhich^ like V'arro, he ortuimented 
with thedr portraits, is much to be lamentcdj, ihe more so as we know 
so little of the illustnittioTLS of Roman bensks. 


,\rANX^SCRlFl^S RECOVERED IN EGYPT 

From the days when classical learning began to revive in Europe, 
scbolars have never ceased to hope ibr the dLscoveiy' of ihc losi books 
of Greek and Roman historv', philosophy and literature. At one time 
ihc buried cities ol Greece and Italy WTre eagerly searched for 
precious manuscripts, at another tlie monasteries of the Near E*Lst 
were diligently explored, all with more or less negafive results; but 
at Use the sands of E^'pt have yielded to the excavator’s spade. 

Until within the lifetime of persons still living, our iiilbrmation 
vvilh regard lo the physical form and the habitual use of books in 
iutcient Greece and Rome was singularly scanty. But thanks to the 
marvellous protective covering of the Egyptian sands, vve arc 
fort Unale in Jtaving some remains of Greek papynii books, ranging 
from the fourth century a.o. to thesevcntli ceniury' a.d., found mainly 
ill Egyptian refuse Jieaps, or in tombs or temples. Lender other 
dtmatfc condiiioTis^ papyrus could not have lasted to the present 
titn^. We often complain that modern books arc short-lived; the 
ancients similarly complained about their bonks: for mstancej 
Juvenal in Ins First Satire. 

Mrs. G. Burfoi'd Rawlings illustrates the strange adventures of 
some ol these books —the car tonnage cases^ iu which Egyptian 
mumirkiCB of the later period were enclosed, were made of papyrus 
rolls, used as waste paper. Bui what appeared to be de-strucilon, was 
really the condition of safety'; indeed, fragments (assigned to the 
I hire! century i.c.) of Platons Ffmedo and of iUn \qu Afitwpit by 
Euripides were recovered in some such way* Numerous pretious 
litcmry' works have thus been brought to light. The majority were 
recovered in rubbish baskets, in the refuse heaps {k6m) outside the 
low'iw ;md villager of Graero-Roman Egy'pt, ;ind especially those of 
Oxyrhynchus; those found in tombs were buried ciihcT near the 
dead or as mummy wrappers. 

'I hc earliest Greek itierary worts cjitant [sec p. thal is 

rimotlicus, PfTsae, written on a papyrus^ a manuscript attributed to 
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the second half of ilie fourth ccnliuA' b.c. (Fig- \'I S, ff), was also 
found In h is now in Berlin (at Icasi, Ii was there before the 

last war). Other iniportant Greek literary texLs, w'rittm on pap^Tiis 
and prcser\'cd by Egyptian sands, are Aristotle s CoTiilitutittn Athtns 
—Fig. VI-4 (see p. 157); Herodas, Afimi (Fig. VI-5); Bacchylides, 
Odes (Fig. VI-6); a new Ode of Sappho, and Greek fragments 
from tlie Old and New Testaments isuch as H. JfoAn, 3 ^” 33 * 

refto, and 37-3B, terw]: Fig. \'l“9. The New Icstanrenl fragment is 
assigned to the first half of the second ceinury^ a.Ik, thus being 
undoubtcelly the earliest fragment extant of the N. 1 .t it is in the 
fohti Rvlands Library'. Manchester {P. Rvt. Gk. 457). -V the same 
place in EgyiJt where it came to light, possibly Behnrsa. the site 
of the ancit-ni city of Oxyrhynchus, were also lom'd the .S'dryin^j 
of Jrntf -Fig. lV-i8 (attributed to the second or, more probably, 
third century), a fragment of St. Matthew's 6'ftjpif/ (third century), 
and other important documents. Sec also Chapter I\ . 

Finally, though the classical Greek works on astronomy—such 
as the Mfgdle SYalaxis th astronomias (afterwards called Almagest 
by the .\rabs) written by Ptolemy (Claudius Ptotemaeus, finst halt 
<if the second century a.d.), tlic exposition of that famous icslrOTomi- 
cal thcoiy which remained unchallenged for lourteen hundred 
—have come down to us only in manuscripts of the Byzantine period, 
we have now important Greek papyri which are fragments of astron¬ 
omical works, containing hundreds of extensive numerical la j cs,^ 
partly belonging to the Ptolemaic period b-C')' some ol 

these papvri we find a special sign For A, and, what is more important, 
a special sign for zero. N'eugebauer suggests that the Greek sign lor 
zero is not, as it is usually explained, the first letter of the Greek word 
euf/fn=(‘‘iiothiiig"), but an arbitrarily invented symbol intended to 
indicate an enipty space. 


iMfOltlANCE OF TItE RkCOVERED I^ITERAUV MASLSCRIFfS 

Fragments of many cla-wical authons have thus been recovered. 
Works hitherto completely lost have been fovmd, and these arc 
amongst the greatest treasures ol papyrus literature. 

They include a mutilated ftagmem (Fig. Mow) of Aleman 

(e. 640-eoo 8.0.), the first recorded poet of the Greek choral lyTte, 
and Iragmcnlary' speeches by Hyperides (bom f. 3 ®i:l B.u.), a pupil 
of Isocrates; these fragments ate partly at Paris, and partly at the 
British Museum (Fig. seven nearly complete “tmnics 

and fragments of others ol Hcrodas (c- 300-250. b.c) I'ig, \ I-3 
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and other v aluable works. One of the mosi importunt and ii’iterestint^ 
is undoubtedly ArJstotlc^s Atheniim Pfjtitfia Fig. 4), ivhich has 
been destribed on p, 157. An historical svork, dealing with the events 
oi 39 ®“5* been discovered at Oxyrhynrhus; it has been variously 
a$signed to Gratippus, a coniinuator of Thucydides, cir u> Thco- 
pcimpus, a pupil of Iswratcsj ivlui \m^te HfUmica 1 in twelve bonks), 
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and (in fiftV’Ciglit books), or else to Ephorus, another pupil 

of Isocrates, who wrote an important history' of Greece from the 
“Relum oi the Htracleidac” to 340 b,c. 

The literary.' luanmcripts \%'hich have been discovered arc not 
only of paramount importance for the recovery of works wholly lost 
or known to us only by quotations or references, but a bo for our 
knowledge uf the literary' tastes and educational practice of Graeco- 
Roman Egypt, as well as of book production at the time. Since tlte 
discoveries were made mainly near provincial towns or villages, our 
information docs not apply in the same measure to great cultural 
centres, such as .'Mexandria. 

The American C. H. Oldfather, in 192a, and the Italian Laura 
Giabbani, in tp43, have compiled lists of the litertiry manuscripts, 
including fragments, recovered in Egypt. Biblical and Clhrisiiini 
books arc omitted. Of the 1,167 '^'orks listed by Oldfather, and ilic 
I,f24 (including 83 already listed by Oldfather) of Giabbani, 537 
are Homeric manuscripts (including commentarica), 397 arc from 
works prcscrs'cd nihervsise, 1,357 are from works c<impletely lost or 
knoMTi only by quotations, or umdeiuiftcd. Demosthenes is re- 
presented by sevemy-six manuscripts, Euripides by sixty-five, 
Plato and Hesiod by thirty-six each, Isocrates by thirty-two, 
Menander by tw'enty-six, Sophocles by tweiuy-five, 7 ‘hucydidcs by 
twenty-one, Herodotus by nineteen, Aristophanes and Xctioplion 
by seventeen each, and Pindar by eleven. 

The distribution in time of these literary manuscripts is approxim¬ 
ately as given in the table (G stands for GiabbaitPs list; O for 
Old father’s list): 
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The importance of the literary papyri found in relatively recent 
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tJiiiei iiEUi alri^udy been emphasized. Here mo other fNamples may 
be noticed. The fii-si is raihin's Diatessaron or "'I'he Harmony of tlic 
Four Gospels”, which is known to ha\'e been in existente a.d.c. i 6 o. 
Althou^rh composed by a byTian who had been converted iii Rome 
by Justin Martyr), it has been preserved only in the /Vrabic and 
Latin translation.^; wlieihcr the original wa.s hi Greek or in Syriac 
has for long l>ceu a matter oI disiigrecrnenl amonji^i scholars, The 
discovery at Dura Ruropos {.see p. tga) in 1933 of a tlilrd'Ccittury 
fragmenl of the Dktfssaron comainiiig jiart of the Gicek text will 
probably facilitate a solution of the probkm. 

The second is a rragmentary papyrus roll found at Oxy rhynchos; 
this contains part of a tragedy wTitten in three columns, the middle 
one comprising sixteen succcisivc lines, being in a relatively good 
state of prcsers'aiion. The fragment lias been described by F,. T.obel 
as surprising as any recovered from the soil of Egypt. 'I'lic cursive 
script with a free U-sc o 1 ligatures induced that scholar to date this 
fragment to the late second or early third century' a.U, Each side 
bears et idenccs of having been used for accounts. 

The literary text formed the .subject of his inaugural lecture by 
G. L. Page, Regius Professor of Greek in Cambridge Lbuvcrsiiy, 
delivered at Cambridge on iBth January, 1951, 'I’hc title of the 
lecture —.1 ,VVh,- Ompler in thr HijitOTy 0/Greek Tragedy —may sulFicc 
to draw the reader’s attention to the importance of this fragment. 
The text is, indeed, unusual; it is part of a hitherto iinknosvn Greek 
tragedy based on a theme neither mythical nor of local interest, but 
dealing with the usurpation by Gyge-s of the throne ofl.ydiii in lljc 
seventh century a liistorical event far off geographically and 

chronologically. *J'|ic story is familiar from s'arious literary sources 
(Herodotus, History^ i, 7 seqq,; Plato, Repahiit^ n, 359; Nfctilas 
Uamascenui, fr. 47 J., and oiliers), but W'c have no record that it 
formed the subject-matter of'a drama. 

Both, Lobel and Paitc, agree that the play may be of very ciirly 
date—probably of the first tiuarier of the (ifth centuiy B.i;. Page 
considers the poetry as Ireing of liigii i|ua]ity, closer in style to 
Aeschylus than to any other wrticr of Inigcdy known to us. [.nhel 
has suggested that the author might be the older contempnrar) of 
Aeschylus, Phrytiichus. However, “In force and lucidily of language, 
in power uf narrative, and in purtraytil of character”, the author of 
our drama ‘'wa.s among the niasters, and in particular among the 
old masters” fPage). Ihc silence of antiquity regardiitg this im¬ 
portant play is the more remarkable as this pre-Sophodeiin tragedy 
svas still known in the late second or the early third centurv a.d. 
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MANUSCRIPTS RECOVERED AT HERCULANEUM 

Outside Hert uliiTictim occiiplc.H ii ujitquc position in the 

histow of excavated ancient cities, Situaied on the western slope of 
Ml Vesuvius, it was destroyed by the terrible eruption of this 
volcano in a.o. 79* The city ^vas then entirely buried under the 
stream of liquid nuid and ashes mixed with water iroin tlie tor¬ 
rential rains or ffrim the rivulets, advancing ’hiiJi relentless slow- 
nesSj and penetrating every^vvherc. 

It was not hot bva, as is cuminonly thought; glass was not 
tncited, marble was not calcined, and even wood and the rolls of 
papyrus were not burned up* However, damp, absence of air, and 
the hip.sc ot nearly sev^enlccn ceiuurtes are enough to aeetmnt for the 
carbonization, discolouring^ or decay ulWood or papyru.s. I his mass 
of mud solidified and became a kind of matrix^ which—covering and 
prcscrtdng the forms it rnveloped—acted as a prop to ihe buildiiigA, 
wliicli w^iuld oilicnvise have collapsed frojn age^ eartlu|Uiikerij or 
presssure overheiuL In the courj^e of time, this volcanic mass of mud 
and ashes ronsolidated into a compact ma.ss of rock, in phtce.s 
exceedingly hard, popularly" kiiount as ''volcanic tui1’\ or^ in 
Italian, ifijh, ptptrhi&t nr tr^ss. 

rinis, the eruption of a.d* 79 arrested the life of a liiile Roniaii 
prov incial town as it cxistecL lu its full vigour and completeness, 
lu many subseejuent erupi tons of \"csuviu.s, especially tho^^e of a,d. 
■1-7L 1306-8, 1C31 and 1698, cinders and lava covered the site 
to a depth of 70 to 100 feet* Tlie city lay undisturbed for sixteen 
hundred and lifiy years. A small tuwii;, Resina^ and, in part, the 
town of Portiri have grown tip abnve it. 

Ill lyopi tile .Xusiiian general Prince d’["Jb<^ur purchased 
a site Ibr a seaside villa at Granatcllot near Portici. In 1713^ ht 
linking a well, his workmen came upon the back of the stage of the 
Rnmaii theatre. In cuniplclc igimrance of the nature of the building, 
d'EllKiuf made a network of iiuinels; slabs <if precious marbles and 
many heauliful statues were fnuiKl, which were dispatched to X'teiuui^ 
or sold to private dealers. Regular excavati<hns were promoted in 
the years 1738-85 by Clharlei (Bourbon), King of Spain and Naples, 
and were conducted by^ the Spanish chief military' eng:inecr Roco 
Joniquiii de Alcubieire, assisted by the Swiss engineer Charles Weber. 

In June, 1750, a magnificeTiL country villa was discovered— 
now known as the \ ilia of the Papyri; it is considered to be the niost 
luxurious Rimian villa that has been prcicrved. The villa was 
splendidly decora ted by frescuci and iiiosaits, and precious marbles 
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and were there found, which are no%%' prcser^’cd in the 

Naples ilu^eum of Antiquities. There, too^ in tlic years 1752-4, 
nuTnerous papvius rolls were recovered. In, or near, the or 

open hull, some iwenty-one volumes were found in 1752; they were 
contained \n two wooden eases; in 1753, eleven mils tvere found in 
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:i room jusi iouili to iho kiblinntn^ and 250 in a Tninti to its north. 

rhc main find, liosvcvcr, occuiTed in 1754* wlicn 337 Greek 
voluine:^ Avcre Ibund, arraxagcd in bookca^^^ which were inlaid with 
difterent kind^ ot'^voodp dL>pu^ed in row.Vp and provided with cornices. 
The main bookcaNes were siiuaied rfiimd the sides of a room, which 
was probably a private library'; a sort of rectangular bookcase stood 
in die centre of the room. Some of the bookcases crumbled to dust on 
the first touchy or im expositrc. Many papyrus rolls were found lying 
about; isthers, however, were still on the shelves* The great majority 
of rhe books were Greek, but in the same room iwcnty-four I^atin 
fragmentary' manuscripts ^vere found, of which eighteen were in a 
capsa of bark. 

Many of the rolls were destroyed or thrown atvay by the work¬ 
men, who, from the colour of some of them took diem to be sticks of 
charcoal; odiers were dcsti'oyed ivhcn extracted from the volcanic 
tufi, in which dicy*' tvere embedded. After one roll fell upon the 
ground and broke in the middle, and many letters were ^een, it was 
realized ttiat the rolls were ancient manuscripEs* Then, naturally, the 
attention of the learned world was directed low’ards these unique 
documents and their presentation. 

It is uncertain hotv many rolls and fragments were originally 
lound* The ccsmpicte list of those nswv preserved, including every 
tiny fragment, amoxims to 1,814, which i,75(> vvere discovered up 
to 1855. Of die total number, over 340 arc almost enLire^ aboui 970 
arc partly decayed (full of holes, or cul, crushed, or iTTimpled) and 
partly decipherable, and over 500 arc merely charred fragments^ 
Only 585 rolls or fragments have lilt her to been completely unrolled, 
and 209 unrolled in part. Of the unrolled manuscripts, about 200 
have been deciphered and published, and about [ f^o deciphered 
only; of the remainder, only 90 appear to be decipherable* 

In the eighteenth century, the unrolling and deciphering of 
papyrus rolls was an unenviable task. The Italian monk Piaggi 
invented a simple machine Ibr unrolling by means of silk thrcacis 
attached to die edge <jf the papyrus. 'Fhe mcth<jd w'as not very 
?iucecssful and was \^cry slow, but—^as all the other attempts Jhilcd" 
it was carried on, m the OJicina of the Papyri at Portici, from 1754 to 
1876. 

AUenipts ai iinroliiiig ^verc made by Sir H. Davy In RngUmd and 
at Naples, in iBift, and by F. Ck Sickler at Oxford, bi 1817-19^ 
George l\\ then Prince of ^Valrs, took much intcresi In die nuMlcr, 
and at Ills privaic cxp<*nse the Rev. John Haytcr was sent to i^ortici. 
ILiyter supervised tile Officina t/ri Fafi}'n from 1802 to 1806, and 
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uni iind piirtly dticipliL-rt-d ^omc <wo Jvimdn-d p.ip>-ri. J lic bulk 
wl ihe preen ed miinitscfipts is in i],^. Sitium»l Museum o(’Xapl«; 
m laob, (he Xcapoliun Cuscnimcm prtstnicd six rolls lo XLipolcoii 
Hoiuipartc; m dglitttn unopened rollswvre^fiveil lo Georgel\^ 
our ofviliicli lir presented to the Jiodlei;in t^ibrar\-; the othci’s arc 
now mainly in the British Museum. 

lire libraiy appnremJy cotimincd about Boo volumes, hut the 
aetua nurnber of works was probably less than :2O0, because some of 
Mem cuiuist of many volumes, luid of several works there arc two or 
I irec copies; there arc fragments of as manv as three copies of tlic 
thiny-seyen s-oluraes ol lhe work On ^'aturf by Epicurus, 

On i ic whole, the literary value of the Greek manuscripts is 
relatively small. .Vpparently the owner of the librart' svas a 
philosopher who spedalijtcd in Epicurean pbitosophv, and wasnoi 
a m.an of “all-round” culture. The bulk of the works were smtten 
by an uiumporiani Epicurean philosopher of Gicero’s time, Pldlo- 
temus; the remaining Greek works are wTitten bv .si:i difterent 
authors, mcludiiit; Epicurus, and lies able disciple Alcltodonu of 
LampsaciLs; liirre is a single rragment by the known Stoic Cliry-- 
-sippiis ol Soli in Cilicia, Ihe most complete inannscripts are thoMi 
UMi* T>7*b lines) and On R/iftoric iT ta columns), both by 

iiiodemus. J iierc arc tides to sixty-iiine worts written bv the latter, 
and no Greek mamiseripi ol this library belongs to :i later period 
Ulan Hhilodemus. In eonsequence, .Mrs. Hiirker concludes that this 
philosopher was the owmer ol tlic tiiiraiy. Accoi-diug to otlier 
scholars^ucli as the Italians U. Comparett'i and G. l)e Pcira—the 
villa Ijcloiigcd to Luciics Ciiilpurnius Piso, the nuhcr-iii-law of 
Julius Caesar; hence, the villa is also known as die Jt/tu/aii/i'e 
i/ei Pijoni, 


I he Eatiii mantiscrlpts lieloiig to a later period than the Greek 
rolls, aiul arc ol a quite diflVient niiture. .\pparentlv tliev deal wilh 
history, poetry' and rhotorie. Giifortuilately they arc so damaged by 
the damp that they are almost bind ret ph era ble, except I'or die main 
roll iof which eight columns have been preserved), whlcrli is a fmg- 
meiilary Eaiin poem in hc.XEimeters, on the Battle of ;\etium 
31 B.t- I his Canim df bfilD Adtaca^ or Cannun df /lu^tuVi be(h 
stpptko, is the earliest extant Eaiin manuscript. The total number 
of the prt'serb-ed columns in the Eaiin rolls is forty, srhile the Greek 
manuscripts contain as many as ^,32(1 preserved columns The 
title-laln ls, sMiicIi were attached, lnn<- all In ea destmvrd In n eent 
iinu^, J-aiin polyptyths (see p. -jr,) nvre found at Merrulaneum 
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Earfiest Roman Manuscripts 

The early Roman manuscript remains arc even more scarce than 
the Greek ones. 'I'hc earliest doeuments extant arc assigned to the 
first century a.d. {or perhaps to the Jatc first ceiititry b.c.): they arc 
nritten in cursive or semj-cursive styles orssTiting, and arc either on 
papjTus or on wax tablets. TJic following ate noteworthy: the 
aforementioned papyrus of the Cartnen dt beHa AcliacOf wTiticn in semi¬ 
cursive capitals, IxTwccn 3t u.c. and a,d. 79; the Papyrus Ctaudm, 
found in Egypt, w'hich con tains an Oratio in seruitu habiia of a.d. 41- 
54; it i-s WTiltcii in cursive majusculcsj and a wax tablet from 
Pompei, c)fA,l>. 53, w'rilicn in cursive capitals. Interesting documents 
of the next century arc a wax tablet from .\lbumus .Major (see 
Chapter I), wTittcn in .a.d, 139 in cursive capitals, and containing 
an mpth piiellae, and a papyrus of a.D. 163, w'rittcn in semi-cursive 
majuscules, containing an rmpth ptuti^ now prescrs'cd in the Pritisli 
Museum. 


END OF AN AGE 

The significance of the fourth century' A.t>. in the history of 
WTiting, of the book, of culture in general, and of other aspects of 
civilization, has been repeatedly emphasised in the present work. 
'I'hc table on p, i?|B clearly shows that in that century there was not 
only a sudden decline in production and reading of [lapyrns books 
but also of secular and pagan books in general. It is also known front 
literarj' and oilier sources that, with very fetv exceptions, the 
original productiveness of that period was not great. 

However, in the fourth century a,d. “litiTarv culture was llic 
mark of the higher classes of Roman society'’ (Kenyon), and the 
hooks of pagan literature were then extensively read, and presum¬ 
ably also copied, in the dw-indling society of Uic Roman aristocraev, 

‘ Fhal society, however, was not a large one-We liave no reason 
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to suppose Iluii booki cxtrmivcly prodm^ or re:rd outside the 
narrow sockty of cultured Roinam, except so far as auevs hlcraturc 

ETOvciiig up around the Christian CrluiTcli. i 

The Churcli as a whole was luistilc to pagan and secular litt * - 
tore, tliough soine of her leading n'rltcrs tvere deep > *^*^*^P*' 
Ikcraiure.'and were among the forerm^t masters ol t^rcck or Latin 
style and t kiquence of the third to the fifth cciJiunes. 

It will suffice to nieiuion TenulUan (c. 

{c. 200^65). AlVicanus (third century-), Eusebius (bishop 
in Palcsthie, 314-40). Lactantius (early fourth centmy . H.e ony- 
mus or St. Jerome, the most scholarly ol the Latin 
(f. 340-420)^ St. Ambriise (c, 34*M37)i St* Au^sune (3^4 
430? The estrangement of Chrisiianily from secular hteratme 
JJ progressive, and the latter ^‘ceased to perpetuate itselt and 
to put out fresh growth”. 

Thus, the life of Greek and Latin literature and book 
was rapidly waning, till it ceased completely. ^ 

socictv, and when it disappeared beneath ^ \ \ - reidine 

there wns no reading pttblic In the old st^e left. A ueu i^a^ng 
public had to be created, by a long and labortons 
the medium of the Church and the monastcrtcs . . . ( 


The FoURTti Century a.d. 

The fourth centuTV a.d. may thus be considered a turning* 
point io llio Iiistory of the Lotiii bo<*. The eurlict Romon 
««n.-lite the ottritot prc.er.-td Greet velltim 
referred to-are attributed » the fonrlh cenlur, .VD. (set. fig. 

' 'Vi4i*»i'in a’ certuit. tvtty. to the Roinaru what 

u-iis to die Greeks. Both Hunter and Vi^l 

school edneation. Other popular Roman an. tor. "™ 

Cicero, Livy, Ovid, Piopcriius. ballust, Tibullus, Catullus, .uid 

■'‘“Slriun.ly enongh, however, while Virgil haa been ptrsenod 
in about too medieval eodiees, there are a, ^ 

Horueci on the other hand, of the -Wr hy Turuus. them ts on^ 

one complete codex. The earliest copies o .jf" iliosc 

vears older dnn those of Horace, abool 500 ycais older than those 

oPfSelr anZlrly Boo years older than ff C-*-^ 
We rated not, themfote, be snrprised to “ 
earliest Latin eodiees extanb and a great part of the eod.ces 
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fie- Vl-ii 

VirKiL.In-prf; fraBinnil frcm a pap^TiiiCi.ir3(. v^riUrt, in hftjr-ui.rial ..nhr 

lift. crnlLi^ LiLra^, M,i. JlfJ, ~,j,| 

l.l.t. Irum a par.1,f«I™ HTPiirn in nnoak pf ihc »|*ih 

from Oxyrhynclius. ' ■ 
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nitnbutcd W Uic next centuries, there arc Virgilian codiecs: Fig. \ I- 
ti-13. Some of them are written eiiiier in the elegant book caiJiials 
(Cwfrx Vergil. AiigustfiiS, Val. 3256, the I'irgifiart Cod. 135)4 of 
St. Gall, and the British Mu-settm papyrus nianuscnpt front Ox>t* 
hynchus), or in rustic capitals (f.We.r tYr^rV. lahVdHHr) f at. Cat. 
3225; Codfx Mfdic.y Cod, iMiir. 39. l iHorencit}; tiodfx J er^/V. Romanus, 
Vat. Lat. 38(17; Codex Ralaiinus, Vat. Pal. l.at. 1831). 



\ Oa* nSNt llf I *cC\jH X.\C0 kiN . 

eaJvA 5.i AN. f I ^v'>A i ST I 

.VVChCf OT (sCNVrtS. I I & \ A. - .S 

CliIJs*! AniNMlAlTAlMC'JC'^MlSNlCSEAXCCM.VtJTl 
X.VXC IVS VMXClI LiMTXCVlS'iitJ 1 MW ACX\ I Ml 
: .\l U\ T15 HI rt XNMlXMXsiT :C.s.\Xn*!LlCJ 



^MTFG^SMiCA':C.PISrLA.£-<SKIMAO^ 

CCTATOAUNSrlRESK'AJFVmUJOjW^M 

;\KEIW.<MP12!!2£i^i££SlSJ2S22ii 


tfiiiuti' A.P, 
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i ! 5CWCOiV D0\ t as: OxAAD: 

DiLm SCOAll N1 Ni ICaV I D-y 11 .v A lll K Afsi aAIv 
T AAJ mUXl: AD [ \ iA SVAl >AOS ACACV A( LN A{4 
ADSi DV.UV- NLLI&AU h L *i'AiCl NCON Dll ASOl^ 


rJAAViVAl.UArxOatVlLLAAVAvCVLAUNAK^i.Vi^' 

X\ Al0il5OA SC ADVNI AH 1SD;WON I i K‘ 



nu^tr 

D wil dcfmiiT^Hir ill^f 

T *inpuf«er. aitvshtdor 


F«S. VI-::, 

Vlr^j. U^Kirl IW.(VaTiran Ul^arf. Cad, tjil. fol, j 

Virpil, np^a, f<)|jy Of tlic tilKXIith cciiiiitY (RtL'i-*rrliaii lJljnir>‘. Mcrwcr MS. 

492, fcl, 85 m/»j. ■' ' 
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The Latjn Uncial and Semi-Uncial Book Hands 

The eNiiet origin of the Latin uncial script— Th^ Alph&bijs 
pp. 34c —is unecnam; ii seem^ 10 have appeared already iu 

Ronuin dt^cumcnis of ihc third ccniurj" a,d^ In the founli centor) it 
ap|De:ircd as a perfect book hand beside the square and rustic capital 
scripts^ and from the fifth cctiiurv’ onwaids, lor over five liundre 
years it was the main book hand of the Christian svorld^ etpeeially 
fbr codices hixf. 


r s' 

• f 

^ .... _ _ 


l-is- Vl-I-I 

rir^n Dr R.l-uMi^ patiini)«*[ iv.nk4»il Lilsrary.cw. J757)- Prittisry jeriptt 
;E;%neritl!i exmm-f, io to cjpy A\ipiA\mc, I ft Fs^l.-ncf, 
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The Greet imciiil character tvlucli was the script of the earliest 
Greet BibJe codices exercised a inllucnce 5 n die rapid diffusion 
of the Roman uncial writing. On the other hand+ not all scholars 
accept the thcorv^ that the Roman uncial character was iti€ Christian 
book hand and dcri\'ed directly and exclusiveEy from tlie Greek 
uncial script of the is acred Scriptures. 

Xuinerons Roman codices written in this beautiful biK>k hand 
arc extant^ and there are also inanuscripls WTitten in the book liand 
knowm semi-uncial or half-uncial. One of the earliest forms of the 
latter script may be seen in the papyrus fragment of the third 
ccniurs' a.d.^ containing an independent epitome of L.K7X history of 
15*^*137 found Jit 1903 in OxyrhyncliuSn is now in 


CTNIIX ^cScl iXOTXti> 
C>USIXl I CM X X^X XtOi^ 
pc- MU Cm \ Ke c-i f I xns 
tXlcr^ u M ^» f UO'^U Sl 

1 xo O'^x I o ^ u\ 

r^Mrculun> pxcCKeirrx 

C|U<f eft <JU ICX T MXs.1 MbO'11 


fMtfratmfiu (t.ivy, piesjiofl firimmrrtl i-^ciin*i.*EiEkp ^prsrt'm pi<<Ts nl:' 

fhiirclMTirriiH runmikR a litatAiul ii. IkAlf LLl^fAry^ Cart. Ijtl. 

111 lllc 6 }iirlh ur lirth {.M^iklhiry it'E-tun iKc^ irfri'^Eilli fkf criKury 4 KLhVA.rEk^ h 

u^ii Itk thr tltmrrh jti ko pre!!u;r\' 4 t rrlLci wJikh rarntr troTn thr Holy 

l^luL tn tEiaC il vroi Ibukid in a c^'pk'cai box nkaiJc Pupr Lcti ItE (jrir^-Kiii). 

the British Museum^ and has lii-eii published in VoL IV^ tiF jhe 
OA7rif>73eA«j FtjpjFi. The .scmi-uiiLial hand is the book I Kind of many 
cfidices of the filth to ninth centuries. 


SPREAD OF THE LA^flN LANGUAGE AND SCRlRr 

tn the history of the Roman or Latin bokr^k, it is impf>rtant not to 
overlook the Inet that, in aiieient times^ the Roman or Latin 
language and script had been carried by Roman legionarti^: and 
imperial uOiciaL to all parts of die vast empire^ and particularly 
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to the re^ort^ which were not Helleni^ed. [n a few countries 
Gauh Spain, and Roiunanla), Latin replaced liie langnage^i ol tlic 
na livens, and it bctuitnc tlie ancestor of dxe mod cm Romance 
latijL'aagc's: Italian. French^ Spanish, PoTlOgucsc, Roumanian, ajid a 
few minor languages. 

At i\ later stage, cl lurch men and rriLsion%aries carried Lai in 3 till 
farther afield, and for many more eenturics Papal Rome was 
die light of the western world; the centre wkenec religion, culture 
and leamrng w'ere dL^cminaled tu alt parts of western, central and 
northern Lurope. The emissaries of the Pope, either legate? or 
missionaries, travelled all over Rurope and carried w-ith them the 
learning of ilieir age, and their language ^vas L^itin. 

Tile abbeys were in the nature of large seminaries? or colleges, 
where learning was carried on, and the monastic system spread 
Christianity and leaming to an even wader extent. It wai in ihe 
moiiasterie;! that llic lamp of learning w^as kept alight. Education iivas 
in certain pieriods alinosi entirely monastic (obviously, only foi the 
Christian popuhition), or at least conducted by ieacher!& trained in 
momistic iiLstitulioiiSp 'Fherc were also important centres of learning 

in the cathedral schools. ^ 

Some of the great nioiiastic Orders {sucli as the Benedictine 
Order, and its <hmghter, the Cbiercian) encouraged die study of 
literature, even other tlian theological, and although important 
centres of writing wa:re not numerouSp and only a small proportion 
of monks Averc allowed to take up Avriting, cupring or illustraiing, 
still nuwc than halt the literary^ Avork of Europe as :is done Avithtn the 
walls of the religious houses* Each iinporlant monastery had its 
jm/j/fij-zum iir Avriting-rooin or separate Avriiing-cells (see p. 206 
Hecause of this actis ity. the Church supplies the link between the 
aiieirnl and the modem “'book'L indeedp ihaiiks to the C.lmstian 
Churcit, for centuries aficr the fall of the Roman Empire—though 
Latin existed among the vomnion people only in the form of broken 
and breaking dialer tv-the Lathi of the grammariaus eonihiued to be 
the language of thought and of education throughout the western 
half of Europe, and remained fur the educated a truly living languagCi 
In consequence, Latin, the language of the Roman Church, 
became and remained for numy eenturiesj the lingua fi^anai ol the 
European higher iniellcctual Avorldl - and where%'cr the Latin 
language went, thither, after the conversion of the Empire to 
Clirisiiatiiiv went the Latin Bible'' and other books. “Througliout 
the period which we know as the Middle Ages, which may rougidy 
be defined as i'roin a.o* 500-150O1 atinocji all books were Avritten tn 
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Latin'^ fKcRyori). Latin is still used extensively for leamc<l works— 
especially theological treatises—in the Roman Catholic CJiurch, and 
in certain other Jields^ such as medical prescriptions and technical 
terminology'j although in ctiiisequence of the varied det^lopment of 
the last three or four centuries, it has entirely lost its dominant 
position. 



rsif. vt-ic 

(vis, tra^irtcnt rrnDoi AnEmoiiciiH [ ktmo ). fifth c^niury a.D. 
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THE GREEK L.\NGUAGE .VND CULTURE 

I'he importance of the Greek language and cuiinrc in the liiitory 
of cmlization need not he emphasized. It wjl suffice to qiioic one 
sentence by R. W, Lmngstone: “Epic, lyric, dramatic, elegiac, 
didactic pottr>', history', biography, rhetoric and oratory, the 
epigram, the essay, the sermon, the novel, letter writing, and 
literary criticism are all Greek by origin, and hi nearly every' case 
their name betrays their source;' \Ve may add philosophy, namral 
sciences, medicine, and many other helds in which the ancient Greeks 
were outstanding. Even after the Roman conquest of Greece 
(towards the end of tlie second ccniuiy' a.c.), Greek culture reroamed 
supreme, and no young Roman would have considered himsclt we 
educated ivitliout an acquaintance witli Greek literature. ^ 

The leading historian of ancient exact sciences has pointed out 
that the centre of ancient science lies in the Hellenistic penod, *.r. 
in the period following Alexander’s conquest of the ancient sites ol 
oriental civilizations, 'Tn this melting pnt nt 'llrllemsm —wnies 
Neugebauer—a form of science was developed svhich later spread 
over an area reaching from India to ivestern Europe and which was 
dominant until the creation of modem science in the time o . ewton. 
On the Other hand the Hellenistic civilization had its roots m the 
oriental civilizations wliteh nourished about equally long before 
Ht'llcnism us its dirrci influtMice wiis fi-lt ultei^vurds. 

“And Greek, not Latin, was still the biipagc in which most 
of the greatest literature ol‘ the Imperial lieriod was wyitten. . . . 
Even staiisticallv live Empire was more Greek than anything else... ■ 
The Greek core of the Roman Empire played the p.yt of wptem 
Europe in the modem world.... I’he pulse ol the Empire wajt driven 
by a Greek heart, and it beat comparatively feebly iti the non- 
Greek extremities^' (A. 

Greek was not only the language of learning and culture, but 
also the common language ofintercourse betn'een people of differeii 
nationalities in the East. In contrast with the Roman culture, ol 
which Rome was nearly alway-s tlic mam centre .AtUen-s cannot be 
considered the main and exclusive centre of Hdtenistie culture, 
though Publius Aelius Aristeides (a.d. r. i represents 

the rhetoric of display at ihe zenith of Us gloiy (R. C. Jcbbi, 
writes (in the late second cenluTy a.d.!) that the hbrancs of Athens 
were the finest in the world. Actually, there were various iinportmu 
centres of Grec-k culture on the GreeL commit in N agna Gracem, 
in jVsia Minor [Corinth, Delphi, Patras, Rhodes, Lesbos, Delos, 
Syracuse, Soli, .Smyrna, Mylasa, and mvmy other places). 
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Aixkandrja 

-■Vftcr the submiiision of to Alexander the Great, ivho in 

331 B.c. fouTidcd Alexandria, thii cit^i- became the headquarters 
alike of tlic commerce and the literature of the East. For over a 
millennium it was the capital of the country'. 


i 

K 
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fi^. VJ-ij 
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bnt hand" or ihc dsghlli century (tlrjiriJui Clhristi t>Jlcge» Ciimbrktif^' 
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Thcrsr Is no ccrUiinty about ihc fijunding ufha famous fstablisli- 
ment^ known as Uir Alrjtandrtnn Musi'iim and Library- or, briefly, 
the Alcxandrina. While ihc majority of scliolars atctibutcr it to 
Ptolemy 11 Phibdclphua: 2B3 -^47 b.c.)> and a few 10 lus prcdccLisur, 
Ptolemy I Soier (3-23 o.u. onwards), there is an almost utianimous 
tradition diat Demririus Phalereus (t, 354-^83-2} played an im¬ 
portant part in its beginningSp and thus may be regarded as the real 
founder. For the first 150 years of the existence of the .Alexandrina, 
a chronological table of its directsr^librarinns can be reconstrucled, 
and two names are known for ihc first century' A.J>. and the early^ 
second^ but there h a blank for ibe succeeding centuries. Tlie 
Alexandrina continued to exist for nearly a thousand yearSp 
until after 641^ vvhen the ciiy fell to die Antbs* 

As the greatest ccntTC of Hellenism, Alexandria was for many 
centuries the founiain of culture and intellect* 1 he Alcxandrina 
drew many students from all p^^^ts of the Greek world to iVlexandria, 
which thus became die main centre of Greek learning and culture. 
It IS stated that *^almost every scientific man of any note in the 
intcr^'ening centuries cither was a professor or had liccn a student in 
Alexandria'" (J. Gi^w). Example^ are Fuelidp Eratosiheiies^ Archi¬ 
medes, and Theocritus, Many books were Avritten and published; 
they dealt both widi scientific subjects (medicine, natural science, 
enginceriiig, astronomy) as well as with humanistic branches [such 
as poetry^, grammar^ IcxkogrHiphy'}. As one of ihc results uf this 
literary and scientific activity^ the Alexandrian Tabrary^ was probably 
the largest which ever existed befure the invention of printing, and 
the city oi .‘Alexandria became a niain centre of the Greek book 
proiluetion and book trade. See also p. 155, For book illumination 
sec iUuminaimi tifud Bifidhtg. 

According to E. A. Parsons {Thf Akx^ndriftn Library^ Amuerdam 
and IvondoHp 1^(52), starting with the acquisition of about 2O0pO0o 
vohimes by DenielriuSj the Alexandriiia ptissessed no lliwer 
than 7QOjOOO in the first century b.c.^ and wiih bUT acquisitions, 
including the '^present"^ of aoo^ofX) mils of the Prrgamum 
Library given by Anlliony tn Cleopatra, the vast collection |Xjssibly 
comprised nearly one million volumes. The lamaus daughter 
collection nr outer library, whichp starting as a rarcfulJy selected 
library^ of 42,800 volumesp may have numbered up to 3t>o,ooo—if it 
included the Perga mum lont—was housed in the i falls of Books 
situated within the temple area of the Serapeum. It is known that in 
addition to being ihr great wareliouse for ihc literature of Greece, 
(mill Homer to Demostliiaics and Aristotle, the Atexandriua 
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possessed copLe$ of the vasi liuTalure produced during the Hellen¬ 
istic period^ probably eiIsd including translations of foreign wtsrksj 
such as the Hebre^v Scriptures. 

FinaJJyj it is known that the Alexandrtna had a paramount 
importance in the editing of classical Greek lexis and the fixing of 
the canons of Greek lileraiure^ The Canon AUxandriniis may have 
comprised works of about 180 poets, fifty philosophers, Jifiy Ins- 
tori a ns, and ihirty-five orators. 

There werc^ of course, other centric of less importance than 
Alexandria but nevertheless i>F much significance in the early 
development of the book. knenv from litcrarv^ and other sources 
that considerable libraries existed in cities like ttome^ .-Vthens, 
EphemSf .-\jitii>ch, Damascus, Jerusalem, and other important 
capital cities. 
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Post Scrip tum 

It has not bt-cn po^^ibk to miikc use in ihii volume of tin: 
excel lent scork—quoted in the BIBl.lOGRAPHY to this i;hapti:r— 
by C^l Wrsidd;^ Z>i> gri^t/ihfih-rotfmscftf liuikbfuhTfibuftg mrglichm mii 
dtf Jei vordgrrn Onints, ^^HALLISCHE .MOXOGRAPtHEN”, 
No- 3, Halit- (Saale)j 1949* 

Although tho book deals mainly with problems coarit;ttt*d with 
iht histor)' of librarirs, ^Vt-ndel treats t xu naively oi various gnteral 
problciTts dUcu-ssi:d In the present volume—namely^ the clay-tablel 
bt»nk, the papyrus-roll book, and the libraries and the books of 
ancient Greece and Rome. He emphasizes the importance of 
Mesopfitamiiin book-pro due lion in the history of the book, par lie- 
ulariy its indirect inhuence on Greek book-production. He suggt^sts 
tliai llic .-Vsiatic peoples^ and parliciibrly ihe LydianSp as well as 
the Phoenicians, may have been ihe mediators between Nh^sopot- 
amia, Syro-Hittites and HumanSp on ihe one hand, and the Greek 
world on the mhrn Furdiermore, he surest^ ibai the leather roll 
was the main wriiing material for books of the Ionian Greeks, ihe 
Aramaeans, and prrhaps also the Plioenieians. 

'The subji^ts are diseusied in great detail and with profnutid 
learning, but the evidence adduced—though vast and elaborate—- 
1101 coneiusive. 
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The Book in Western Christianity 

It has already been tneniioned iliat nearly all the wntmg of 
medieval Europe was done in rdigiou-s Iiou-SK, Vlonastencs, m 
particular, assumed the otherwise neglected lask ot making copies 
of sacred and'—though rarely—secular books. 

St. Benedict himself (480-543)—Ibundcd fouriceii mouM- 
terics, including the famous monastery at M<mte assmo ( oun 
in 528), which became the main centre of die Or cr—compose 
Reiuia Mona,horum, or “Rule for Monks”, winch laid dmvn not onl> 
that die steady reading of boob by the brcthreii 
the daily round, but also that some of die elder f 

that this rule was duly observed. However, W. Oak^holt nghtb 
argues that St. Benedict reckoned on the 

of the monastery ’s inmates would be illiterate, and that t^nediUs 
injunction on the impoiiancc ol reading , ? k, 

especially with Lent, “and the implication clearly is diat they mig 
find thereby a suitable penance lor the good ot their souls - 


Cl.?I.TURAL AcTlVmF.B OP MONASTERIES 

In the second half of the sixth century', especially alter the 
foundation of the monastery at St. Maur-sur-Loirc, m au , sanou. 
Benedictine monasteries were enS'‘g'^ 

Uteraiurc as well as of Roman and Greek classics. 1 he monks were to 
learn Udn and Greek “as well as they learned their owri “>n^'' | 
and were thus to obtain die key to the literature and 
were then known. Their influence on western European ^t, litera¬ 
ture and education was very Benedictine 

pioneer of medieval cisHlbadon and Chrntiamty m England. Ger¬ 
many, Poland, Bohemia, Sweden and Denmark, 
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Sl Augmiinc introduced the Order into Rngbiid, antJ the 
tnost important Engli^ili cathedral priories and abbeys were the 
foLindiitions of the Ordcr^ Some European universities, directly or 
indirectly^ developed from Benedictine schools, and so have some 
colleges of Oxiord and Cambridge* The abbey of St- Galh in 
Switicrland, not iar Iroin the Lake of Constance, Is also a Benedictine 
foundation: (or a period it was a ftx^us of Irish missionary effort. The 
(amous St. Gall Chapter Librar)i' sdSl possesses a number of mami- 
scripts written by Irish monkst who brought with them their own 
peculiar style of writing. This style was taken up and imitated by the 
native monks, but in the ninth century ,St, Gall established it-s own 
centre for copying manuscripts^ and towards die end of the century 
it developed a distinct style of writing, which in time wais generally 
adopted in die districts bordering on the Rhincn. 

(Jther forms of monasdeism arose—the most notable and 
distinguished, dating from an early period, being the Order of 
St* Augustine I. or .\ustin canons]; but their Icumcd w'ork wa-s not on 
tlie level of the Benedictine Order, with its daughters, the Cistercian 
Order and the .Mauri^t Congregation in France* However, 
numerous monasteries, which engaged in small-scale manufaciuriTig 
and agrieuiture, alsti became centres ofliieraiy' and artistic activity 
(see CJhaplers V and X). If monks boiled dow n the salt of the brine 
pits, they' also copied and illuminiitcd manuscripts in their scrip- 
if they ran rhincs through the marshy moorland, and tilled the 
soil with vigour and success, they also painted pictures with some 
rude merit of their o^\n. Although it is true that “the important 
cemres of writing and illnmination were not numeroiLs, such as, 
ill England, Canierbuiy, Winchester, St; .■\Jbans, Durham and 
Gla'itonbuiy^,^' yet “at certain times and places the scribe was held 
in quite conspicuous honour. In Ireland, iur imtance, in the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the penalty for shedding his bloi:>d was as great 
as that for killing a bishop or abbot; and in Scotland, ^scriba* was 
regarded as an honourable addition to a bishop's name"' (F. 
.Madon). 

All tlie rnain monasteries seem to have produced books, or at least 
to have caused the production of books. 

Space does not allow to deal here witli the lx»ok production of 
the single countries, but a few words may be said a^garding France. 

The main ^mphria in pre-Camlingian France were at Lyons, the 
most important centre of Rnntan civ libation; Luxcuil, an early Irish 
foundation; Corbie, an ofIshooL of Luxeuil; St. Manin at Tours, 
which was a large and wealthy abbey even beibre it was associated 
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Codix PalaimiU'. laJO foruM arc preserved inCLulel del Buonccin^Eglia, TrenEn Xwih 
Italy; (wic b in Ehc lirilbli Ntii^cum^ Add. .MS. f and one—her** shtm-n-^ln 

TrmUy C>niUef;e^ Dublin^ ITte nianmcripl is ivrilLen in tu'u Euluftim af 

in silver tm u-cB prepared and deeply dyed parclimenl ^ Ehc ripen ing Jinci 
ot -^fi- John and St. Ijikt licinf; in ^old. AtEribuled lo llie fifEh eeinuty md 
apparently lKc carlicjt preseivcd purple GfuprJ uf ihc K-Viuj Latimr 
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F4*. vn-^a 

CA^r;¥ A’ar+43fti?Jir£i {CfckiM Pajro’fhuii^i Seux^j'^ih*, mi j , 1 , 

Ni.rH tialvK Jl»^ niJinU!«ripl luu>«t m 1585 th<, mim 

«llar 1^3 Iwi-lfthHicrtlui^ l«s- ll Is 1 s«T fi™aml tjirly rtNf/uJ lllc 

IV ii I j' ik i-H v-rrw l^ajiJ L iirHtliiQni tif nf«‘scn'atKW:r It ccnsiaL^ of 71^ RMiw, 

^ 

^™h ™"ury .m vrr, dr=^Hy pirrh.isrtH- 11 ^ S«td™ -nt ha* irrrpar- 

ably <ia.ni^5«^l i cllUrti. 
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tQiiurUiiaiLa liliRbr)-, ISri'n iii, Ni^rtU lialy}, .|iB foittit uf la 
linn. L'm-isfek tjf ihi?- fltTii of i|iif ^%.th csiilurv^ UriR^’H in \]W^ mu purple 
slMkisnl vf-nuPiii itif linet fil* tSie chapters iKnni^ in (kintaini, I^uwlmi** 

tlniTvirknsi?, CitMtttm tfangflitnam anti llic hvur (ivi-ptiA En the urdiT rif the 
tjiimft. KfOiii ihic ttiLiiiniiery of Si. SalvaEure suit) St, tiLulia, m ymeia. 
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wilh Alcuin; and St, Deiiis^ near Paris, c\en before il bee. a me 
/fljvr of a rtrkindled art which was U> shine on France and Europe” 
(Male) (see I'ig. VII-7, A; 1-2). 

THE I.AT 1 X BIBLE M.VXUSCRIPTS 

The main characteristics of die books produced during the 
Middle Age^ are their iHumination a^nd binding. ^Vhik, however. 
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form a necessars^ par; of the liistor>' of the btiok, they are 
so diiSiitLct m their nature as to deserve a fairly full trciiiuciitj and 
accordingly a special volume h being devoted to the subject. 

Here it will suffice to mention one cliiss—though undoubtedly 
the prindpal onc^of medieval bonk production, die l.atm Bible 
manuscripts, of which about 8,000 arc presened. It is wdl known 
that of Utin vemions the two most important are the so-called 1 thu 
Latina, or Old luitvn t'crsion, and the lulgate. The former, based upon 
die Greek test, and aiiribuied to the second centurj' a.d., seems to 
be contained in rclatis'cly few manuscripts ext,ant, partly Itclontpng 
to the fifth or sixth centurs'. An excellent list of Old Latin Bible 
manuscripts is to be found m B. Fiscbcr, I r/fw Latina-, etc., hreiblirg, 
1949 onwards. See alsi Figs. ^ Il-t-y, , . c 

The Vulgate is the Latin versitm of the Bible prepared by bt. 
Jerome in the last two decades ol' the fourdi ccmuiy (.\.o,) ioid the 
following five vears. In the collide of time, St. Jerome’s translation 
became ronrupted and \ arious recensiom became ncccssaiy', ofsvhic 1 
the following may be mentioned: llmse of Cassiodoms (sixth century ), 
Alcuin flatc eigluli cetiliiry)—see p. 480 fL, the revision p(e]Jiired 
for lingUmd and Xordi France by [.anfranc, .\rchbishop of Canter* 
burv' (late ninth cnmiryj, the revision of Stcplidi Harthng (early 
twellih ceniurs), and the Cametorium Pamifost (early tbirtcenlh 
ceiuurv), AUhtiugh the ^^ulga^c was declared authentic by the 
Cloimeil nl Trent (1 H.'i ^^ 3 ] . earliest standard editmm. were tht^ 
published bv Pope Sixtus V i:i;',85'9o 1 and Pope Clemciu Mil 
(iS92-iGoji).’ In !yo7. Pope appointed a commissmn d 

Rencdictine abbots to prepare a new oflicial \ersttm for the Caihohc 
Clmrdi. but its work is still far friim complete, ntir “is it likely to 
acliicvr finaliiv as a textual Tccension” (B. J. Rolierts). 

The fiilliiwing are the principal manuscripts containing the 
Vulgate version: codices Tmonmih or G (sixth or seventli century), 
aan)j«i>n/«,im-Fig. \ U-^-Ottobo,iianus or 0—Fig. VTI--7 n- 
.hiiib/iW or .1 :early eighth century-; see p. 473 f. and lug. \ II 5), 
Utrjwij {ninth ceiiturx), ThiMjiaaaz (iiiiUli eeniury), I alh(t(ha,,a, 
(ninth centurv). rlicy all contain portions of tlie old Testament; 
the Amiatinm, Govtam and VallicfHiamn also portions of the Xcw 
I'estarneiit and three other nianuscripis—/'wWfwrK, .Srtnj-rnHfliifBjrtr, 
and IMiifantmh (see p. MO (Li-eoiUaii, only pnrdons of the 
New Testaiiifiit. Other important groutJS ot Latin Bible manu¬ 
scripts are a Spanish “family'’ of the eighth century and ait Italian 
“lamilv” of the twelfth. Of all these iiumusenpts. (he .liiiiuhnwr 
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—l ig. \ 11-5^—scerm to be the leading nianuserjpt of tlic Vulgafc 
(see p. 504^ Concernmg the "[ri-ih" mxt see Chapter X. 

The total number of Xcw l esiament eodiccs, ivhkh have cmiie 
down to u» is ol trhieh i6^:irc in uncials i ttvo belniiffing to 

A.D, f. 400, and fourieen to c, 500; ad ihr others, to between a.d. 600 
and 1000), 2,35a are written in minuscules ,and date to a,d, 900- 
t ,565 are fragnventury. There are about hfly fragments of 
papyn. TJie number of copies of translations of the Xew Testament, 
including fragments, is said to be about 30,000, 
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BOOKS WUriTFA t.\ ‘ XATIOXAI," SCRIPIS 

,'Vs soon ;is the various lluropcJin tounlrici luid shaken oH the 
polilkal autlu^iilv itf the Ronutii empiTC, and the educated com¬ 
munities had been scaiiered and dissolved, a marked change took 
place ui ihc divclopnicnt of the I ait in cursive or running script. 
Scv'cral “national” hands, or rather “luitionar' styles of the Latin 
cursive minuscule, assumed distinctive features, iind there thus 
developed on the European continent and in the British Isles, the 
five principal national hands, known as Souilt Italian or Bencvenian, 
Merovingian iin France), V't-sigoihic iin Spain), Germanic pre- 
Carol ingian, and Insular (in Ireland imd linghmd): tigs. \ II-7, 

8 and 9. 
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idAi 7 VD>^:^ 


I ig. VII -7 !/'I 

Tlir oltlrtt fomplcie ftipy rtf itii' /fri<fiWT"rj Irt wrillm Gnrhir 

riKlilh<nmjn .ninn«U’. |tUir,nis t.iimbpi.lsc, MS. lyi}. 


Each of them gave rise to several varieties. 

At the end of the eighth ccntuiy, the Carnlinc or Caroling!an 
minuscule was formed in the k rank is It empire, probably under the 
inHuence of the ,\ngb-Irish hand. ‘Mie Carolingiau script became 
the literary' hand of the Frankish empire, and during tlie next two 
centuries it became I he main bixik hand of western Europe, iJic 
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Fis. Vll-fl 

Sj>Hiinrrt< fjf TTiimiiirrlpi^ written in ^'n^nianar* haiitli. (/) ^fm»\int^LaJ^ (in 
FranC-eJ^ M?yrnlli Cciiluiy A.n.; (ij Mf-mviniffia n, cii^hih TTCHur]|.'; fjf) %'Uijwiflrii4r 
mlnUwnBlr (m Spatiijip !il 43 ! (-?:) Vi^igolhiL rttra%T stripi, bdVwm 771); («) ViFittfiniur 
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blending of rhe inajitsculcs and the miiHLiculEs nitii conibiTicd sei%'icc 
is due maijily lo iliis st!ript. It was employed until the twelfth ccTiiury'* 
;Hid had some varieties^ such as the English^ Frankish, Italianj and 
German. From the late twelfth century onwards, in norLh-wesiem 
Europe, mcludin^ England, the letters gradually a5^utned angular 
shapes^ The new hand, termed *'black letter" or Got Inc, or German, 
was employed in England until the sixteenth century', and is still u^ed 
in Germany as a kind of^nationar^ hand. 

During the fifteenth ceniuiy't a beautiful Italian cursive minus- 
rule j the round, neat liumantstic or rrnaiJ^ance hand, basid on the 
earlier round minuscule— this being considered at the Lime as the 
script of the classical Roman periud, the new hicript was called 
iintif^tia —^was introduced in Florence, and employed for literary^ 
productions. This style developed mainly into two variciics; (i) the 
V’enctiau minuscule^ nowaday^s kno’^vn as italics^ traditionally an 
imitation of the handwriting of Petrarch, and probably the most 
clearly legible form of characters which has yet been invented; 
and {2} the "-Roman" type of letters, perfected in North Italy, 
chiefly at \ enicc, where it was used in the priming presses in ilie 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries^ and spread thence to 
Holland, England {about 151S), Germany, France, Spabi, and other 
countries, I'he monumental Latin alphabet was taken over for the 
tnajuscuics+ This majuscule and both forms ol the mimiscuJe, the 
*^Rornan^^ iUid the italics^ spread all over the w^irld. In England they 
were adopted, from Italy, in the sixteenth ccniiir^^ 

For further details sec Tin Alph^het^ pp. 545 5 ^* 

The ■^"nalional” scripts of the nudem European peoples are, 
strictly speaking, though with a few exceptions, adaptations of the 
Latin alphabet to Germanic, Romance, Slavonic and Finno- 
Ugrian languages; for the alphabets of the Gracco-orthodox Slavonic 
peoples, see p. ago R\[ the modern Greek alphabet is a development 
of the ancient Greek cursive writing with isome inllitcnccs of the 
Latin alphabet. 

Not only has the Latin alphabet, in all its varieties, been adapted 
10, and adopted by the great majority of che European languages and 
peoples; also the Graecti-Roman and Latin Ghrisstian bocjk making 
liiLs been inherited by modem Europe. Until the invention of priiitiug 
and c\'eit for some time aftersvard.s-—'the iorm of the book did 
tint undergo great change, except in two main fields: illumination 
and binding. These wilf be dealt vrith—as repoc^edly mentioned— 
in the Ibrtlicoming book on Iltumimdon and BmdtJig, 

T 
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Fig- ViJ-io 

C^yrii 1-4* AfexfliKkin 4| |L 44^kffjui fuuniuw:, triinil Uy .Vip^-rKtiMiii 

.li:ir|fC:i3rTrplM5H^cini.t. 'I 3 ic illLtMliiutcd IxirJrf ilsm^in the upptrr pari the C^ifllaH 
^^^s■al iirmis, aTwl in ihc lower part tlioftr Naplci, Hie 5 .y(lr*T written m Italy, 
belonged [i> Airoii^i V tlie Ma^iiaEiiinou* king -if Aragint. Siciiy and 

Xiflple* {Cintral Lilirary. Rtr^rloiia, MS. 5G1* ToK 1). 
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The Eastern Church (Figs. VIl-ii-[ 6 ) 

'I'hc historical importance of the Eastern Church in early 
Christianity is too well known, to be diseuwed here in great detail; 
it is signalized in the fact that of the PatriarcJiates four were in the 
east {Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople) and 
only one i Rome) in the west. 

The main weakness of ea.stem Christendom lay in its being 
riddled wilii sects, “heresies”, and schisms. The two great “heresies” 
ol the fifth century, Xestorianism (condemned by the Council of 
Ephesus, in 43i)j and its exiretnc opposite, Monophysidsm (con- 
denined by* the Council ofChalcedon, in 45O; caused the splitting up 
of the Eastern Church into varimi-s independent Churches; this made 
for the rapid and easy victory of Islam in Palestine, Syria and Egy pt, 
and ultimately caused the decline of Christianity in the east. Indeed, 
the predominant feclii\g of the Syrian and Egyptian Christians (who 
were either Nestorians or Monopliysilcs) at the time of the Arab 
invasion appears to have been a solsc of relief that they were now 
able to practise their religion unhindered by the pemccuiion of the 
Imperial Orthodox Church. 

On the other hand, this separation of the various Churches 
produced divergences behveen dm liturgies and traditions of the 
various religious schools. As a result, various native litcraiurc,>t svcrc 
produced (Syria; Nestorian, Jacobite, and Mdkite; Ckiptic and 
Ethiopic; Armenian, Georgian, and others); the Nestoriarts even 
carried their teachings, their language, their script and their books far 
into the Kurdistan highlands, into South India, into Turkestan, 
amongst the Turki and Mongol tribes of Central Asia, and into 
China, 

Thanks to the diffusion of Christianity, and to the conwquimt 
necessity of translating the Bible into the native tongues, various 
languages {e.g, .Armenian, Georgian, Alban and others. In the cast; 
Gothic in the west) were reduced to writing, and native literatures 
espeeially in the religious fields, were produced. Some early manu¬ 
scripts in these languages arc, indeed, extant, lor example, the 
Gothic Coelex ArgnUMr (Fig. YTl-u, a}, preserved at Uppsala 
(Sweden), and consisting of 187 pages WTiiten in silver and gold on 
purple-red parcihtncni. 

C«0?iyj AN nPfOPLE CjAPITAT,. of EaST^IRX CillRISTI,\NITy 

.After the Moslem hvasitm of Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, the 


iiKni^2k|iNfL(knK4nv; 
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Patriarch of CoiL<iianiiTioplt‘ aviumcd the title of Orcumcnkal 
Patriarch I “UniVCr-ial f-athcr Ruler”) and Clonstitininoplc bteame 
the most imponaiit centre of Eastern Chi istianhy. With the gradual 
separation of West from East, and particularly after the dehiute 
severance, in 1054, of the Western Church from the Eastern— 
I he fbnncr retaining Latin as its oflteial language, the latter 
Greek lilt peoples who took their religion from B^'yantium 
came within the iiinuenec of Greek culture, their languages 
being reduced let scripts which descended directly from the Greek 
alphabet. 


The Book in E.\stf.rn CtmisnANriv 

TIic division between die peoples svJm took their religion from 
Rome and those who took their religion from Byzantium, is particu¬ 
larly es'ident among the Slavrmic peoples: it coincides with the line 
of demarcation between the peoples having Taitin. as their early 
cultural language and still retaining it for their liturgy, besides 
using the Roman characters, and tlie peoples influenced by ilic 
Greek-Byrzanlinc culture and employing the Cyrillic alphiibet, 
derived from llic Greek. See also 7'Ar Alphahfi, pasitm. Fig. VIU 
ij, A-/, rtproduec specimens of early Ruiisian manuscripts. 

As in the \vcst, so in the cast, the monks, and other religious 
people kept the lamp of andeirt science and tuliurc burning during 
[he ^fiddle .\ges. In the ea.st, indeed, moiutsticism arose earlier than 
ill the wail .md coTtimually gained ticnr ground: men of religious 
propensity gradually sought solitude, or comniuiiicm with kindred 
spirits, so that they might develop in jjcace the higher life. The 
coiiveulual life \s'as in pan a revolt against cemtemporary society, 
with its wars and lusts and manifold corruptions, and it was ever a 
bulwark of the Church, 

‘Hianks to these coitdiiions, in the cast, as In the svest, numerous 
Christian scriptoria e.imc into being; in the west the Latin char¬ 
acters were employed; in the east the Greek and the Syriac (in all 
its varieties, Estraiigcla, Ncsiorian, Jacobite, Mclkitc, and .so oii) 
as well as the Coptic, the Arabic, or else, still farther east the 
Armeni.an, the Georgian, and other scripts. It is not surprising 
therefore, that numerous manuscripts have been brought to liglu 
irom monasteries and other religious housc.s of Greece Eevnt 
Sinai, Ealisuinc, Syria, .\sia Minor, Armenia, and odier eoMem 
coumrics. 
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""Several Travellers who have managed to overcome the sus¬ 
picion of I he monks and their un willingness to open their Iitcrarv' 
hoards to strangers, or to part with any of the volumes, have found 
immense nnnibcrs orbook-s hidden under dust and rubbish in vaults 
and cellars or stowed away in chests, where they w'crc probably 
thrust at some time when danger threatened them. Books vmttcn 
in tlu^c msm.asicries themselves in earlier days^ or brought hither 
from other monasteries rurther Rast liav^c thus lain forgotten or 
neglected for centuries^ or* if they were noticed at all, it was only that 
they might be put to some ignoble use. Rhus some were hmnd acting 
as covers to two large jars which had formerly held preserves. . . . 
Some large volumes were found in use as fooLstooh ui protect the 
bare feet of the mnnks from the cold stone lloor of Uieir chapel” 
(G^ Rurford Rawlings), 

Relatively few monasteries are still in existence, and these arc in 
decadent condition. Mention may be made of the Greek orthodox 
convent of St. Catherine^ situated abnttt 5 jOOO feet above .sea level 
at the foot of Mr. Sinai. Here the ramousCci^/fjf.Vfw^ai/iVtir (p. 195 if ? was 
discovered. St. Ckitherine^s Monasterv’ is said to havx^ bem founded 
in the days ofComtaiitine the Great and ihe Empress Helena (fiot 
half Ilf the fourth century' a.o.j. In Jirsdniart^s times (sixth cemuryO 
thousands of anchorites inhabited that region, and die re were 
various monasteries. .Vowadayns, there is only the monastery- o! 
St. Catherine, and only about ten monks live there, though its 
monastte order has still old branches at cl-Tor and at the Reiran 
OasiSj and some of their monks live in Cairo, "llic Monastery' of 
St. Catherine occupies an area of nearly ^oo by 350 feet, which h 
enclosed by a wall 40-50 feet high, 'fherc is the *"Rig Church^*, a 
mosque, about iweiity' chapels, and v arious other buildings^ The 
precious library still contains abotit 3^300 manuscripts, in about a 
dosten languages, ineluding vornc 1^^300 Greek codices, aboiii 550 
Arabicj 257 Syxiac, ninety Georgian, forty-one Slavonic^ and six 
Hihiopic manuscripts* In ^950+ an American estpedition^ headed by 
K. Clark, w^as sent by the .American Fouiidati<m for the Study of 
Man {with the co-i>peratiun of the Library' ol Congress, at Washing¬ 
ton) to micrfifiSiii the mare imporuint manuseript'i uf the Sinaitie 
monasier>\ 'Die Expedition appears to have succeeded in its niain 
task. Moreover, many nevv maTiu-SLxipts have been "^discovered”* 
various manuscripts reported tost hav'e been re-dist nvxrcd, and a 
lew important palimpsests have been found. 
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^ciml ranvcnl af St. ^^ar> Lkipani in Ihr Nilfian doerl 113 tiypL 'rhc full tiaifc 
hu lhr« ciklunmi, liut jhit itinrniiwl tt3iijmn hai l^rcn oimnrd to in^lud<- jh iS 
iltmimliun the rnar^^Lnal anrk^catiun writlrti in the l^cipara Conieni in A^n luS* 
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The Syriac Book (Figs. 

Thr icrms “Syria-^ and “Aranri^*, and the ccjrTcspyiidmg terms 
“Syrians’' and "^^ramacans"^ arc synonymous. Indeed;^ ihc Hebrew 
Biblical word Aram is rendered in the Scpiuagint by Syria, Con-^ 
^entionally, however, the term “SyTiac” denotes the aneient 
Semitic or Aramaic Ismtru^ige atid literatuic of tire “Syrian Chris¬ 
tians”; the latter term denoics not ^'^ClinstJan inhabitants of Syria’\ 
but roughly lh{)!ie Christians who spoke “Syriac”, a daughter- 
language of ancient .\ramaicp or who were within the Syriac 
Church, ^vhich was under the influence of Syriac thought and 
Hellenistic culture* 

AntisK-h of Syria, one of the most important centres of early 
Christianity, the city where “the disciples were called Christians 
first^^ I ric^fp xip 26;, was the chief mvvn of Syria, btJl linguistically it 
Was a Greek city, and it Avas an important centre fjf Greek calture. 

Edcssa inoAv LMa), the capital of the small kingdom Gsrhoene^ 
situared in north-western Mesopotamia, to the east of the Euphrates, 
was the first centre and principal Rkus of the CJiristiaii Chiitch in 
the Sv'riac'spcaking world. Christianity was preached he 11.' already 
in the second erniaryand thetice it spread to Persia, 

The Edcssan dialect l>ec;ime the liturgical language of the Syriac 
ChuTchp the literary' Janguage of the Christian AramaearLS of SyTisip 
and likrwi.se of neighbouring cotmlries, etrn of Persia; it was indeed 
the /jwjjrw Jraaca in Mesopotamia, Synia and Pei's!a. After Greek, it 
w-a.s the most import ant language in the Eastern Roman Empire. 
Nisibis (situated about tao miles almost due cast from Edessal W'as 
another important centre of the Syriac Ghristiams; abemt a.d. ^300 it 
was recognized as an episcopal See. Both in Edcssa and Xisibis there 
wxrc scluHtls oi‘theology, the inllueiice tif whit h exteuded far into tlic 
Christian workh 

sYRi.vc LnER.vruKi: 

A contract of sale, dated a.d. 243, comes from Dura EuropoSp, and 
is the earliest available Edessait Syriac document written on parch¬ 
ment ill Estrangeia [i.e, ihc early Syriac script)* The earliest dated 
Syriac mantiscript (Rrithih Museum, Add. dW. h probably the 

earliest dated codex available in any language. It is dated in the 
yciir 723 of tlie Selvurkl Era— a,u. 411: Fig. \'l I r2* I’he nest oldest 
manuscripts arc: a palimpsest manuscript, Brkish \iust:um^ Add, MS, 
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foL 67-124, dated in 771 Sclcuc, Era —a,d. 459-60, and 
Add^ foE I-116, contain!ri|^ a copy of Gm^sis and Exodm^ 

dated in a.d. 464. r.\s a matter of faetp Add^ prcseni 

bound up,, consists of two originally distiiict maniLscripts^ and tbe 
dale referi to the first half of the codex; the second part^ containing 
XuTTtberx and Dadfmiomy, belong;s lo a later peritKl J 

I’he extensive Syriac literature b a Christian literature iti a very^ 
special sense, nearly all the manuMrripts extant dealing solely with 
C-hrisdan subjects. The Syriac literature flourished mainly in the 
fourth to seventh centuries* The imcrnal religious conflicts arc 
reflected in the v^ritings of the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Indeedj with the great schism in the seventh eentury between 
the XestoriansT or East Syrian-s^ and the Monophysiie Jacobiics, or 
Wot Syrians* a separation took place, which implied a severance 
of tradition in the literature which emanated from the two sects. 
I'he Meikites, or ‘'Royalists*** continued lo carry^ on in union ^rith 
CloiLslatiiinoplej whereas the Maronhes* who were originally 
Monophysists or MnnotheliteSj about 1102 became united lo the 
Roman Cadiolic Church* Syriac rdigiotis liLcratuTc, however, 
never regained its furTucr glory, though it continued lo be produced 
for many centuries* In the ihirtecnth century^ Bar-Hcbraeus* also 
known as Abufaraj or .Vbulpharagius* a celebrated oriental writer of 
Jew'ish parentage, who became primate of the Jacobite Church| 
tried to revive both the Syriac language and its literature. 


SrtiEAD OF Titr Nestorian and the Jacobite Churceies 
(Fig:s. Vn-t3 and 14) 

After the Arab conquest^ far from declining in vigour under 
.Moslem rule* the Ncstotiam and the Jacobites began a remarkable 
pcrifKl of missionary' expoTVsion throughout Central .Asia* Indeed, 
the Syriac Church spread widely in the east* For some time in the 
Middle Ages there were 150 Jacobite archbishoprics and bishcsprics. 
The Xcsiorian Church especially-—or the Church of the East, 
which is the term preferred by its followers—w^as widely seatiercd 
through the countries of central and eastern Asia. After the secession 
of the Nestorian Church from the [mperial Orthodox Church of 
Byzantium^ the Ncstorian faith became the olflcial religion of the 
then flourishing Persian Church, and ihe city of Seleucia became 
the scat of their Patriarch, or Caihclms, Their hostility^ towards 
Constantinople and ils Imperial Church gained the Xestnrians the 
popularity of the Sasauian rulers of Persia* svho were “sworn"" 
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eiienriit's of ilir Rornan or BwandtiL- Empire; naturally^ tlic Xcstoriari 
Cliurdi leaders did not Wil on (x-casion to emphasise llicir loyalty- lo 
I Ill? Persian Kih||j ol’ Kings and their enmirv' towards the Roman 
Emperor. 

ti h only by casual literary' evidence ihai we Jeam of the existence 
of richly illustrated Persian books of the Sasanian period (a.u. 226- 
ihc foriJicoming book on Iflmnimihn and Brndingu There 
can be no doubt that^ thanks t<i the Ak-storians, Persian bwik pro¬ 
duction, including book illumination^ spread far beyond the tcr^ 
riiorics of the Sasanids. Moreover^ some modem scliolars consider the 
Xcstorians as a cqnnctaing link in Ixjok production between the 
Gopis and Central Asia, 

Under the Arabic dynasties^ the Nestorian C'hurch—as w'ell as 
tile Jacobite Church—^rctalncd the allegiance of large sections of the 
local population, and, as Sir Thomas Amis Id pointed out, “dielr 
patriarchs were wealthy and po\ccrrul and at times exercised con¬ 
siderable influence at court. Some estimate may be formed of the 
wealth enjoyed by these Christian coinmunities from the record of 
the magnifieeiu chuTche.s they from time to time erected. . . . There 
must have been an ceelcsiastieal art c:of responding lo the weal I h and 
extension of these two Oriental Churches, but very' little evidence of 
u appears to have survived in the form of pictorial art. . . 

In the Severnli and eighth centuries, Ncsiorian missionaries 
preached Christianity' in Chiiiii^ and in the eighth century a 
Neslorian bishop cif Pibet w'as appohued. After the Mongol conquests 
had brought under one sceptre a territory^ stretching from Syria to 
the shores of ihe China Sea, and after the re-opening of the trade 
routes into Further Asia, a new outlet was ntrered for the Ncsiorian 
missionary' elFori. "Hie Nesiorians eagerly seized this opportunity^ 
xVJarco Polo tells us that in his times the trade routes from Baglidad 
to Peking were lined with Ncstorian chapels. In 1265, there were 
tvventy-five Asiatic provinces^ with seventy bishopries^ in Persia, 
Mesopotamia* Khorasan, I’urkraian^ India, and China. 

At one time it even looked as though the Mongol emperorj 
FJiibIlay Kiiaii (1216-94), might adopt CJiristianity^ His brollicr 
Hulagu Khan, who in 1358 captured Baghdad and pul an end to the 
splendid ^■\bbasid Caliphate, and was the first ro assume the title of 
11 -Khan, had a Christian wife: lie accorded special favours to the 
Ncsiorian patriarch and to his ChurciL 

Half a century later, the seventh Khan chose Islam as the state 
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rielij^ion+ rhcrc wa^ then r Rowing bhicmc^s between the Ncstorhin 
Church and the leader^j who could noi forget the rwer- 

bearinq attitude of the former towards Islam in the period of the 
Mongol conquest, when the new rulcri were still heathen. It is quite 
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possible that this bitterness produced the last straw in Moslem 
intolerance towards Eastern Cliristianity. 

Gradually all the actmties of the Xestorians ceased and nothing 
rernuined to tel! the glorious tale except the iiunierous sepulchral 
and other inscriptions and some illuminaied Clmrch service books 
in various parts of central and eastern Asia. There are non' some 
Gopooo tnembers of this once gloriom Church* 

The paramount influence, directly or iudirecily exerted by 
Ncstorian culture and book production upon Central Asia and the 
Far East, has left indelible traces In the -NJongolian and Manchurian 
alphabets; sec The Alphubd^ Fig. 148. 

Fig. shows a Nestorian book completed in the year 

A.D^ 8912; it contains about 800 page^ measuring 28.5 by 22.5 cm* 
Its author was a monk wlio had devoted his life to Christian research 
and meditation. He had travelled to China to disseminate Christian 
religion. In reluming to his native country after many years of 
absence, he desired a life of .seclusion j so he went up to the Hikari 
Mountains and dug out a cas^c in which to duxlh meditate and tsiite 
his book. He was fed on milk supplied by the parsing shepherds and 
on vegetables which he produced by his owti labour. Having com¬ 
pleted the manuscript^ he con.sidered his life a.'t finished, prayed for 
death, and prepared himself for this great event by digging lus grave 
in a comer of the cave that had been his abode for forty years. Vears 
afler his death, shepherds scckiiig shelter from a storm* found tlie 
manmeript wxapped in many laycTs of skin bomitl securely with 
thongs; il\cy gave it to a priest wim had liappcncd to be a member 
of ihe monk's family. 

The book was found to contain mcdiladom, prayers^ sermons, 
chronology' datiiwi' from the earliest Disciplci?, and other Chrislian 
matter* The manuscript became a sacred book, and even was usetl 
as a pillow to place under the head ofthc sick '^producing miraculous 
cures". It continued to serv'e the great pur|xise until the Mcmgnl 
invasion in the foiirleeiith century, when—for precaution—it was 
buried in a cejnetery. After the dLinger passed, the remainder and 
the detrend ants <if those who had lied to the mountains retunied 10 
the village, found the place of the liidden treasure—which bad 
been nrarked by a stone bearing the name of the ^mter—and 
unearthed ilir liook in pcrfixU condition. Tlie manuscript;^ again used 
as a sacred bmjk, has since been kept by the descendants of ihc monk's 
family* I'tms njii-s dir siory^ 

(Vhc present tvritcr cnees these notes and I hr photographs tu 
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hU collcitgue^ the Rev. A. E. Goodman^ University Lecmrer in 
Cximbridge,) 


1’he Peshjtt.a 

IJic most import am Syriac iiicrarv' monunicm is the P^^shUia (it 
h called more oItctIj but less caTTcctlyj Pfshiffo)^ mramng 
perhaps in contrast to the 'beamed*' transtation; or "*common^\ 
possibly a term correspond mg to the Latin *"V’ulgalc''\ It is a 
iiandardi^cd but hiithful Syriac version of the Old and New Testa- 
meni. l lic date oJ'tis origin is imcertaiii. Some sduitars pm it back to 
the third or tiv^n the si:cond century. Until about t%%enty years ago 
it was generally held that the whole Peshuiii was composed a.d. c* auo 
and that it was used by the great theologian .-\phrahat or AphraateSj 
who fhmrished rrom 336-45, and by St, Aphrem (Ephraeiii)^ the 
greatest of the early S^Tiaii fathersp w'lio lived in the second half of 
the fourth century'. 

According to the laic Prof. Burkitt, however, this belief is 
imfoundedp and there is no e^^dcncc that —rs far a-s it concerns the 
New Testament^—^this version existed before the fifth centun'. fhe 
earliest copy extant of the Old Te?itament (of Gfftfiis atid EiKodiis) 
dates from the year 464 (sec p* $196); it ha-s ihiis “the di^tmction of 
being the oldest copy of the Bible in any language of tvhich the 
exact date h known"' (Kenyon)* Recent I it has been suggested that 
the Pcshitia s cireion of the Netv l e^iament wais the work of Rabbula, 
bishop of Edcssa from 411 to 435, of w^hom it U known that he 
tran.slatt^i the Xcw Testament from Greek into Syriac, and ordiTcd 
a copy to be placed in every church in Ills diocese. 

Of the total number of 243 early Syriac manuscripts extant, 
nearly hali^ including most ancient ones, were discovered in the 
monastery uf Si, Mary Dei para (In the: Nitrian Desert of Egypt), 
probably having been bruuglit there iVum .Niisibis^; in 18412 they were 
.secured for the British Museum. Tw^o of them belong to the filth 
century, the oldest being Add^ MS. “and at least a dozen 

more are not later than the sixth century', three of them bearing 
precise dates in the yeani 530-9, 334, and 548'" (Kenyon). 


Qjiihr SvRiAt: Versions of the Bible 

'The Peshit(a is not the only Syriac version of the Bible. Ai^ 
important manuscript of the Syriac collection of the XiiHan De.scrt 
—now known 45 the CarMtiim manuscript {from the name of 
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Dr. Curtnon of the British Musetiin who edited it}—coniaim an 
earlier Syriac verrtion of the Bible; tim maiiii^^tript, d eighty leaves* 
coniains tlic Gospels and is from the fiiiJi ccntuT>\ The Old Syriac 
version is repre!>cntcd also in a Syriac palimpsest manuscript dis¬ 
covered in 1892 by Mrs. Levds and Mrs. Gibsem in the Convent of 
St. Catherine on ill. Sinai. .-\1 though the text of the Sinuitic manu¬ 
script dilTtrrs somewhat from the text of the Curd&nmn nianmieripi* 
ill l^ol. Bufkiit''s opinionj they both represent the same Old Syriac 
version which dates to a*d. r, 200- 

Three other Syriac versions of the Bible may be mentioned: 
the Rrst, the Philoxenian Version, a revision of the Pcshitta* made in 
508 by Poly carp, and ordered by Philoxenie», Bishop of Mabbtig, 
in Eastern Syria; it is represented by a manuscript m the John 
Rylands Librar) in Manchester, published in 1897. More im- 
port ant* hoTivever* Ls the later revrsion^ known as the l.[arqlc!ian or 
Harqlensiati \’ersiyiij from the name of Thomas of IHarqel who 
made it in 616; he^ too* \s^as Bissbop of Mabbug. About fifty manij- 
jcripts extant contain this version; many of them arc in England; 
apparcnily the best (Fig* \Tl-14)* written in 1170* being m die 
Cambridge University' LibrarVp while ttvo of the tenth century are 
m the Brttisli Museum; two manuscripts^ of the sevcnili and eighth 
centuries, are in Rome* and one* dated A.o. y-jj* in Florence. The 
third, or Palestine-Syriac version of the Bible, probably made in 
Antioch in the sixth century, Is knowm from Iragmcnts in the Vatican 
library* in the British Museum* in the Bodleian Librniy* at Oxford, 
in die LcTiingrad Public rdbrary', and hi the C'onvcnt oJ‘St. Catherine 
on Mt. Sinaia 

Amongst the volumes at this Cion vent was found, some twenty 
years ago, by Prof, Rendcl Harris, an intCTCsring Syriac bonkj 
containirLg a very early Ch list fan w'ork, hitherto suppEiscd to be 
lost* the Apology of Aristides* 


Syriac TRAXSLATOitS or Greer LrrRkATURt 

It is commonly believed iliai the Rfnaisfimcf, die rediscovery of 
the treasures ofcliissical antiquity* tcKik place in the fificendt centurv 
A.o,, in what is knowm as die period of Renaissance. This con¬ 
ception is misleading, 1 he “renaissance^" began hi tlir -^Jark Ages'" 
with the trarLsladon of Gicek works inEo Syriac and Arabic, mainly 
made by Syriac scholars. Ihc original works were know^n to but a 
lew, and since then many of them lia\e been losU J he part pkiyed by 
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the Syrians in Uieeast may be comparetl to that the Arab?, aod the 
Jews played in ^eesteni Km ope, 

^^More ihan any othet one people the Syriiic-ijpeaking Christians 
contributed to that general aw^akening and intellectual renais-sxmcc 
centred in 'Abbasid Ba^didad T.vhicli became and retnained the elnci 
gIor>' ot classical Islam. ., * The Arabian Moslem brought with him 
no art, science or philosophy and hardly any litcraLure; . * . In a few^ 
decades alter ihc foimdatioii of Baghdad (76^) Arabic-read ing 

public ibund at its disposal llic major plnlosoplncal works oi Aristotle 
and the Neo-PIate^nic comnimtatorsj the chief medical tvritings ol 
Hippocrates and Galen, the main mathematical compositions ol 
Euclid and the geographical masterpiece of Ptolemy. In all this the 
Syrians wxte the mediators^^ jHitti). 

The great scholar, the *-shcikh of the translators'% Hunayn 
ibn-Ishaq (Johaxmitius; he lived from Bog to 873), a NcsUrriaii 
Christian from aUHirah, It as been called by a modern French 
historian of medicine greatest figure of the ninth century'*, 
llunayii is supposed to have w-ritten many books in Syriac and in 
.■^Viubic, and to have translated, apart irom the Old Testament from 
the Scpluagbit [his version has not sun^avodji the works of Galen, 
Hippocrates, Dioseorides, Plato (Rfptiblic)^ Arisiotlc {CakgmtSt 
Fkjsics, and Ahgn& M&rnlia), and others. His search lor Greek 
manuscripts led him all over the Near East ;md to Alcxandriai He 
must have seen and compared hmidreds of them and accumulated 
a large collection of his owm. 

From his rejjort we learn how these translators irfirked, com¬ 
paring defective manuscripts, restoring, espbiiiing, excerpting. 
Ill some thirty years more than 130 books ascribed to Galen or hts 
school were ^islatcd; of the listed J79 iiyriac and iii3 Arabic 
tramlations, Hunayn himself had dtjiic ninciy-six ;md toriy-six, 
respectively, besides the numerous revisiotas of translation done by 
others' eighty-one versions were done for Arab clients, seventy-ilircc 
Jbr people ^vho knew" Syriac. As a rulCj the books were translated 
from Greek into ciilier Arabic or Syriac. 


The Armenian and Caucasian *‘Book-* 

[See alwi the forthcoming volume on IllmmnrJim Bindings 111 
which speeiniens of ill ami tia ted Armenian and Georgian bwks arc 
reproduced.) 

I'he sec Lion belongs geograptncally to the next chapter, but 
ir 
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a5 the earliest extant Armenian and Georgian book^ arc strictly 
Gonnetted wnlt Syriac ChristianUyj they may justifiably be dealt 
with here. 


ARMENIA 

This country, lyiiitr to the north of Eastern Syria (or northern 
Mesopotamia)^ between llie Roman and Parthian empiresj possessed 
no literary langua^^ej nor evxn a script^ before Christianity reached 
it and the Armenian Church became independent in 369. Between 
Am. 390 and 400, St, Mesrop or Miisht^o^ (‘‘the saint'% in i-ollaboriH 
tion w'itli St, Sahak and a Greek from Samosata, called Rufanos, 
created the Armenian alphabet^ which is admirably suited to the 
Armenian speech: see Thr Atphahri^ pp, 3^0-2. 

The fifth century was the Golden Age of Armenian literature, A 
famous school of translators [thargmamkM'' or ^urh fbargfmnikhk^^ 
“translators*' or '^holy translators”), founded by St. Sahak^ pro¬ 
duced a translation of both the Old and the New Eeslaments, 
partly irom Greek and partly from Syriac, This version shows a 
marked aliinity in the Gospels with ihe Old Syriac (sec p. 301 (’,). 
About the year 433 these translations were revised with die help of 
Greek manuscripLs brought from Constantinople. The result was the 
present Armenian version, which has an interesting although very 
mixed kind of text. Some masterpieces of Greece and Rome were 
also translated into jVrmenian. 

The earliest extant manitscript of the Armciibu Gospels is daicd 
887: it published in Moscow in 1899; iheiic arc probably two 
other manmcripis of the ninth century^ and six of the tenth (the 
facsimile of an irnportant mannscript of 989 wits published by 
E. Mader). i he majority of the Armenian codices, including copies of 
the \vhole Bible, belong, however^ to the twelfth and tatcr centuries. 

I he illumination of these codkx-s will be discussed in the book on 
IllKmimlion ami Bifiding, 

I he .\rmcnian script and the versions of the* Bible ivere the 
cliicf means of crystallij!ing Armenian speech, which was the main 
factor ill upholding the cxisience and unity o( the iVrmeiiian Church 
and nation. 


GEORGIA 

1 he ancient Cokbis or Iberia, a part of the southern Caucasus 
has been inhabited from about the seventh century b.g. by Georgians: 
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the indigenous term is K"art1i or K"aTt"vclTii. This ancient people 
empJo^^s nowad both m prlniing and In handwri ting the Afk^druii 
(from ‘"knight^ warrior”) or “the warriors', militarj'j lay” 

script, of forty letters. Formerly^ however^ they also employed the 
Kltulmn (from k/mtsi, "Spriest”) or "^priestly, ecclesiastical^' writing, 
an angular character of thirty-eight letters, in two forms {capitals, 
and minitsrvilc'i, Xuskh^* 

The origins of the Georgian scripts and written literature are 
uncertain; they seem, liow'ever, to be connected with the spread of 
Christianitj^ into Georgia, Indeed, the Georgian Khutsuri script may 
be regarded as a Christian creation* Traditionally it h considered as 
St, Mesrop's mvcniion, parallel to that of the Armenian wTiiing. 
I’he earliest Georgian inscriptions extant go back to the hith century' 
A.D.^ while the oldest presem'ed manuscripts belong to the eighth 
century' a, 0. I’he Golden Age of Georgian literature was the twelfih 
and early thinccnth centuries under kings David II and George Ill, 
and Qpetn 'rainara, and lasted for almost a centmy ujitil the defeat 
of George l\‘ by the Mongols in 1223. 

Modem scholars, such as CL Cony bear e in England and R. P* 
Blake in America, have sliowm that the Georgian version of the 
Bible, probably accomplished in the filth century' a.p,, w;ls made 
from an Armenian manuscript, and Blake concludes “that the Greek 
text oil which it is ultimately based was of the Caesarean type. It is 
therefore a useful witness for the rccoiLsiiiution of the Caesarean 
text." 


THE .\NCIENT ALBANS 

The anriem Albans or Alvam also lived in the Caucasus—their 
territory^ roughly corresponding with the present-d^ay Soviet 
Republic of .\ierbaijan, was the classical kingdom of Albania, the 
native name for it being Aghvanir or Shirvan. Ihey were quite 
important fn ancient times, especially during the Avars between 
Rome and Mithridates of Pontus (first half of the first century b.c.). 

According ki Armenian tradition^ the Alban alphabet Avas also 
created by St. Mesrop. No original rVlban documents arc extant, 
but L Abu I ad/:e has recently identified the Albanian alphabet in 
an Artnenian manUNcript of the fifteenth century' a.d.: this tnanu- 
scriptj Avhicli is now at Etchmiadzin (MS. No* ytiy), contains a 
collection of the Greek j SyTiac, Latin, Gctirgian, Albanian and 
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Coptic alphabets, and Indian and Arabic cyphers, with Annenian 
transcription.^. 

'I'hc Caucasian .-Vlbans, similarly to the Annenians and Georgians, 
are knossn to have developed a rich Christian literature beiween the 
fifth and eleventh centuries a.d. ; but at the end of that period they 
disappeared as an ethnic entity. 


The Coptic Book (Figs. and VM-15 and 16) 

We pass now from the eastern lands of early Christianity to 
its southern territoties; these, how'cver, w'crc part and parcel of 
Eastern Christianity. 

Coptic 

Coptic (from the Arabic qapl, qubt, qibt, a ctoTuptiou front Gr^k 
Aigyptior—'gjptios) is the last stage in the development of the Eg>‘ptiaii 
language. Curiously enough, Copticss'asmainly a Christian buiguagc, 
at Ictist in the luanusctipts extant. It w'as the language which was 
used by the natives of Egj-pt at the time when early Christianity 
spread into that counirv'; but it (brined essentially the non-eultivatcd 
speech of its population, for the Egyptian aristocracy was then 
limroughly HclJeniised. 

Even Coptic has a large admixture of Greek elements, especially 
in all that belong.s to Christum doctrine, life and worship. This 
borrowing of Greek Christian terminology' is due mainly to the fact 
that, as already mentioned, Greek was the main language of early 
f:hristianlty. new alphabet, based mainly on Greek, wici devised 
for Coptic (see 77 if Alpfiabrt, pp. 467^71). This .script became the 
maiiLspring of tlic spread of Clhristianity among-st the Egyptians, 

Spread of Christiast'i v 

It is luiown that Cbri-sliimity came to Egypt at a very early 
date; Alexandria, llien the headquarters ol Hrlleiiif eullurc, 


HgLVSl—15 

Sncciniriu of Ckipiic honka. PortioH of New Test .Tinrfit oH Vrllum 

ill Sahidifi, fifth iff ^istb crlliury a.d, jUnivrmiy Uhrar>v CLiii] bridge, Ad4. MS. 

IS); {tiJlhti iFK-rinien Jruin Herbert Hiyiiipwin rollnrlkon uf CofHtC nmnU- 
icHpbs. Piiiim Jftf, V. KH-51 f ibidem. Or, Uchacrir liEUrgk^tl 

li\TniiB Iwith Arabw- bradiiiBsh foMfu^rnih v\r fifLcertlh rmitliy A.Ps 

(ihkltm. olrrfdi, MS. 24}; ,-Vraliic written hi Coptic Bohairic^ hiiml, 

oauff, roufi^iith centun-. Appanrruty ihr IcmI rrad niond and mken dotrtl tM 
Coptic stfripi j^ibhkena. Ad4r MSt 
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hiid comnu:ri:ia| and cultural iiucrcourse witli PalcMinc, Syria and 
Asia Minor; large numheri oPJeu^ who ^.pokr Greek from Hellen¬ 
istic timcti onwardsj lived there for ccxtiuries, and their highly 
developed religious thought and philosophy had already produced 
the earliest version in Creek of the Hebrew Bible: the Sepluagint. 
It IS of interest j too, tliat an Alexandrian Jew, Apollos, a diseiple 
of Si. Paul, 

The early Egyptian Christians^ however, came mainly from the 
lotvcr classes, and otily after the fourih century" did Christianity 
become more firmly established. In time **civ[ILaaiion'' pa^^>ed into 
the hands oi the Christian Egyptians; and the great Coptic monas¬ 
teries founded in the Akhmimic territory (such as the Wliiie Monas¬ 
tery and the Red Monastery'] became centres of religious and literary 
attivjty+ Nevertheless, pagan culture did not disappear until towards 
the end of the fiiih ceniury, Geueraily^ Coptic \ras the speech of the 
Christian rural districts^ and for this reason it was able more easily lo 
survive llic Arab conquest. 


The Com 

XowndayS;^ ilie term Copts is employed to indicate the in¬ 
digenous population of Egypt, who after the ;Vmbi€ conquest 
(iti A+n. 641] ruiiintained their Christjan rnotiophysite faith, the 
Coptic religion, and who, until the ihirtcenth century a.d., con¬ 
tinued to u.ve Coptic as their spoken and w'riticii language^ and later 
as the liturgical language oi iheir Church. While Arabic became 
the speech nf every-day lilCp Coptic lingered on until the seventeenth 
century'; indeed, in some Christian villages of Upper Egypt, it is 
used to this very day. 


Cop t ic: LmiRAT[;R>: 

Some early Coptic iascriptions catx be attributed to the second 
or tliird centuries a.o.; but the earliest manuscripts which can be 
definitely dated belong to the fourth century a^d. Apparently there 
were five main Coptic dialects: the actual number is still uncertain, 
ah hough the papyri recently disco veied in Egy'pt have added con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge of them. Already in the tenth century, 
Copiic writers (such as Sc\"crus of EsIimunainT author of a histoid' on 
the Patriarchs of Alexandria] employed Arabic for literary' purposes, 
but Coptic lingered on as a literary^ language at Icsist until the 
fourteenth century". 
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Cfjptic lileralurc is almost exclusively ecdc^iastkal—^Figs. I V-14^ 
Vll-15^ 16. h consists for ihe most port of Lranslations from Greek, 
and includes versions of the Bible lOId and New Testaments) 
Api^crypha of the C^ld rcstamrni 1 such as the Itsfamrfjt q/ Abralt^m^ 
hmc and J^rcobf three ApocafypsrSf of late Jewish origin) and of the 
New Testament {Life 0/ the FirgiUp Falling Asleep qfMan'j the Death cf 
St. Jaieph, Aeta Pilaii, the Gospel qf the Twehf.^ the Gospel of St. liorthck^ 
meWy Prataei^angelium Jacohi^ and especially the apocry'plial legends of 
the Apostles^ including Preachingj of Si. James, St. Andrew, Sl 
P hilip), the and the Lives of Saints. licrc it will sudicc to 

mrrniion Papyrus S^02 of Berlin (seven leaves of papyrus, containing 
part of the Ada Petri) and Copt. Paprnis / of Heidelberg (containing a 
portion of the Ada Pauli], which contain these apocrypha in their 
original form^ including the Ada Pauli et The^lae. 


BiBtacAL Versions in Coptic Diat.eots 

Vcr-siom of the New Testament have been identiftetl in manu¬ 
scripts written in all the main Coptic diaiccis—thus, mcluding the 
Fayyumic, that current in the district of Fayyvim, west of die Nik 
and south nf the Delta; the -\khmimic, perhaps the earliest 
Copiie dialect, spoken in Akhmim, ihc aneiciiL Pariopolis: indeed, 
the most ancient Coptic manuscripts arc in this dialect; and 
the \fiddk Egyptian, spoken m+iinly in the region of Memphis. 
Apart from a feiv Middle Egyptian fragments^ versions of the 
Old 'Festamcnl arc cxiani only in the two more imporlant C-opiir 
dialects, wdiicit comprise also the chief New Tcstamcni vershms. 

Fhese dialects are (t) the Sa’idic or Saliidic (from es-Sa'id, 
""the High"", the Arabic name of tfp|>er Egypt) or 'Fhcbaic ifrom 
the name of the anckni Egy ptian capital 'Fhebes, now Luxor and 
Kamak), which was current in I'ppcr (f./n, southern) Egypt, of which 
the chief city was 'Fhebes; and the Rohairic—it has been explained 
as the dialect of Bohairch nr the Region of the Lake lari Lit?] or as 
a derivation from Bohai'rah, the Arabic name of Low er, ornotihrm 
Egs-psi. This dialect is also known as .Mem phi tic ifrom .Memphis^ 
whieli wiLs the ancit'nt capital of Low'er Egypt); but the latter term is 
not exact, becaujie (a) the dialect was spciken in the coastal district of 
Alexandria, and fb) another dialect wms .spoken in Memphis (see 
above). As a liturgical language, Bohairic svas probably used in the 
north, as early as the Sahidic dialert in the snulh, but the presenTd 
Sahidic manustTiplH are older thai] die Bohairic, and the most 
aiicient relies of Coptic liturgy are in Sahidic, Btihairic, however, was 
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the mo«L d<^velopcd ;md most of iill ihc Coptic dialects; as 

Alexandria was Lhe seat of the Coptic Patriarch, Boliairic became the 
liturgical language ol the Jacobite paiTiarch.s Avhen lliey gave up 
Greek; by degrees it replaced the otlier dialects, and ukimatety 
(abotit the fourtcenih centurj.) it drove them out* 

Although the earliest Coptic manuscripts extant belong to the 
tnurih century' i Fig, I\'-i 4 )^ there is no doubt that the translation 
of the Biblical books into the native Egyptian dialects %vas ac¬ 
complished much earlier^. According to Sir Frederic Kenyon, "'by 
or soon after the end of the: second century' it is probable that the 
first Coptic versions had been made". Concerning the Old Testa¬ 
ment books, "*The SahidEc version svas probably made before the 
end ol the second century', the Bohairic somewhat later”. Of die 
New restament, the “Sahidic version is probably somewhat earlier 
than the Bohairicj but there need not he much interval between 
Uicm”, I he date ol the Boliairic New 1 estament versiun prob¬ 
ably in the first half of the third ceiilur>'^\ 


AkhviImio Papyri 

i wo important papyrus codices in the Akhmimic dialect may be 
mentioned, a fourth-century' manuscript preserv'ed in Berlin and a 
seventh- or eightli-ccmury inanusrTipi of Strasbourg, both contain- 
ing (the roimcT being almost compleir) the Firjt Epi’iiif of Clement 
to the Corinthians under its primitive title h fhe Ramattj- 


Sahidio Manuscripts 

'[’he Sail idle Biblical vmiou b mabily knowm from Iragmenls, 
but some of these go back to the fourth century: the British Museum 
acquired in igi i a copy of the brniks of Deuimnomjr, Jonafi^ and dr/r, 
which h the oldest substantial manuscript written in Coptic, It is :i 
papynis codex, and a note at the end (written in a common iton- 
literary liaudj and, therefore, easily datable I belongs to the middle of 
the fourth century” the manuscript may thus be as^jigned to the first 
half‘ of that century'. Its editor—^E. A. ^Vallis Budge—ronsidcrs it 
as the €>ldest known copy of any tramlation of any considerable 
portion of the Greek Bible. The codex (uow', British Museum 
Or. MS. 759-/) conlains J09 leaves, hut when complete it must have 
contained about t;^^ leaves. 

To a slightly later period belongs the earliest presen cd copy of 
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St Johns Ctosp^t^ discovered in 1923 by J. L. Starkey in the rourse 
iifonc of Sir \V. M. Flinders Petrie's exprdiuoris^ and now in the 
rollcction of the British ;iTid Foreign Bible Society; it is assigned lo 
the second half of the fourth century* The manuscript is now knotvn 
as Fapyrns CL (Fig. Ii cnntaim ibrty-threc papsTus leaves, 

most of them in good condition. In the opinion of its editor—Sir 
Herbert Thompson—the biKjk must have been "'made by taking 
l%v'cniy-five square sheets of papyrus about u-n inches each way and 
la)dng thetn one abo\'c the other, each with its horizontal fibres 
upwards, and then folding the whole mass in halfi so as lo fi>rm a 
volume of a single gathering or quire'b See also p. 163. I'he book 
originally consisted of fifty leat cs or 100 pages^ all being numbered 
in Coptic 1etiers. Some of tlte stitching which originally held the 
book togeihcr still remains* The largest leaf now measures 35 x 
la.jj cm. The text is v^Tiitcn on both asides in a single column, Ihe 
number of lines on a page is maiEily iliirty-four or thirty-five. 

1 he number of kllcrs to a line varies l^clwccn sixteen and iwcnty- 
three. The manuscript is \sTiitcn throughout—including the 
correelions—by “the hand o( a very practised wriicrj a professional 
copyist of liteiary work'' i Fhompson)* According to Sir Frederic 
Kenyon and Sir \V, M. Flinders Petrie there is a strong Tcscmblancc 
be I Ween the handwriting of i his manuscript and the CodfX Vattc^mts 
{see p. 197 f*l, allowance being made thui one Lson papyrus and ihe 
olher on a very fine vellum. 

Five singlc-quirc Ccjpiic book?i previoudy kmn™ also belong to 
ihe fourth nr Fifth century' a.u.: the ^o-callcd Fi^tis Sophia or Askriv 
Codex (preceiv ed at the British Museum) and 1 lie/frwrf Cedfx (Bodkian 
Library^ at Oxford) belong to the fourth centuiy* a*d, 

'Flic British Museum has als^a some seventh-eentnry' Sahidic copies 
of Old 'IVstameiiL books (a complete Fsalkf ; sixtyHwo leaves of 
FrovfrhSf Eccieslasks^ Songs of Snlom&n^ Wisdom^ aiid Eoctesiastiaisi and 
a palimpsest of JoshaOr Judges^ Rtdh^ Jtfditk and Exther)- There 
arc important codiecji of the Sahidic versiiin hi various oilier 
collections, llie most impnrtanl bt?ing tlie manuscripts in the 
PLi?rpf>iu ^locgan Libriiry% New York \Af conuaining 

I and 2 Kingdoms (r*f* I-U Somuef)^ iMdiirux^ Dcuterommy^ 

and Isaiah. 

Numerous homilies and sermnm arc exumt, including those of 
St* John Cliry'sostom, Si, Clyril of Alexandria^ St* Gregory' of Nazian- 
zus, ’Fheophilu5 of Alexandria, Si, Rplirann the Syrian, St* Basil, 
St. Athanasius, and Prod us of CyKicus. 
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Bohairki Manuscripts 

Over a hundred Bohairic Biblical manuscripis are extant, but 
they are mainly of late daic. A single leaf of the Epistle h the 
Ep/iesians, now in the British Museum belongs, however, to the lifth 
ccirtury, Othenvisc, the oldest and best is a manuscript of the 
Gospels at Oxford, dated 1173-4; 'here is also a manuscript at Paris 
dated 117B-B0, and one in the British Museum, dated 1192; other 
manuscripts belong to the thirteenth and later centuries. 

About forty complete homilies or sermons ofSi. John ChrsTioiitom, 
and several of St. tyril of jVlcxandria, St. Gregory of Nazianitus, 
Thcophilus of Alexandria, and St. Ephracm the"Syrian arc extant. 


The fiamouli Lihra^ 

1 lie largest and oldest col fee lion nf complete Sahidic maimscripts 
of one pTo\'cnance was casually discovered in igto on the site olan 
ancient monaster}' at Hamouii, in southern Favyiim. Apparently 
sixty books were found, many of them stil] in their original bindings, 
Hyvemat su^ested lliat the find represents the library of the convent 
‘*.\rchangcl Micharl", which '"V’ery likely In a time of exceptional 
danger, ilic monks, fearing for their lives as well as I’or their most 
valued possessions, buried . . . within the precincts of the monas¬ 
tery. . . On the whole, the Hamouii roilcction gives a grxid idea 
of an ancient Coptic monastic library. “. . . it was, broadly speaking, 
a fiturgiral library, or rather a library' of the Lectem. With the 
exception of the biblical manuscripts, vs'hfch may have been in¬ 
tended for private reading in the individual monastic cells or the 
Common library, they were all to be read in eburs'h, either as part 
of the service proper iir for the edification of the public. These books 
of edification, containing Lhes af the ^nints, dc/i o1 Martyr-., 
liomilm and Distmrses attributed to the Fathers of the GJiurrh, etc., 
constituicd the Synaxary, corresponding to the MartyTolog} of ihe 
Wc-stcni churches/' 

The Hamouii collection now enmists of fifty-six codices, some 
containing as m;iny as j 70 folios. Almost every branch of religious 
literature Is represented. There are ten manuscripts of the Old I'esia- 
iiieiii (including the Pentateuch, Samuel and tsaiah] and the Xew 
Testament fihe Gospels and Epistles), some apocryphal wmks 
{Ptsmlipomena of Jeremiah and the Histarjr of the Death of Isaac), litur¬ 
gical books (such as collections of hymns), patristic ivorks, siii h as 
homiliits and encomiums ascribed to tin: Fathers of iJie fourth and 
fifth centuries iCyril of Jerusaletii, Athanasius, Chrysijiiotn, F.pi- 
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plianiusj Ba.si|j Gregory' ofXa^uinzu.j Proclus, Se%TiaH, Epluacru) nr 
iQ leaders df the Monophysite Clmrcli ■; iJiosconiSt I heodosiiti^ 
Scvcnis of Antiochor el-'ic to iuitive ^vriierji, sonic unkno\m hitherto 
even hy name- there arc ihc Ada of inart\^ {CnIluthuSp Epime, 
Phoebammon, Piolemy, Cyprian, Me lor Claudius, Mcreurius, 
Phiblhcus), Alliaiiasius^s Lift &fAnfi}}n, Ilhtcrigs qf Ap^lh (a fugilive 
rnim JustJTiiaii^s persecution), of Lucifu and iMngimi}^ ( LyciarLs, fifili 
ceiutirjf^ of Hiliiriti (Uic daughter of Emperor Zeno), of Santu^i 
{a martyr ol Hcraclius* periodic many of Uic works were hitlierto 
unknovMi. 

All the manmeripis are in die Sahidic dialect, excepting one 
which ill in Fa^yiimic. The size of leaves in each manuscript 
often varies, especially from quire to quire, as does also the 
number ot lines froin page lo p^gc. and somciimcs even from 
column to column in the same page. All the manuscripts arc written 
in die enlarged minuscule character. A few volumes contain the 
title bodi at the beginning (incipit) and at ihc cud {explidt), bur the 
original fra)SfiMides have been replac ed by the later copyists by 
lengthy titles, including summaries, I’wculy-onc of the manu'icript-s 
are precisely dated^ — the earliest in a.d. 023, the m 914; 

the absence t^f date hi the other Tnimmcripts is paiaty due to the fact 
that the fly-leaf at the end of llie book has disappeared, and in a 
few cases ii *'may poini to a samc^vhat earlier period, when the 
dating of manuscript.s had not become the nilc^^ fPIyvcmat}* How'- 
ever, the tvhole find has been assigned m bloc to thenindi century a.u- 

All the manuscripts are more or less decoratedt and more than 
twenty contahi frontispieces. These will be dealt with in the book on 
Ithminadoft and Hi tidings I’lie covers arc made of papyrus pulp pressed 
into pasteboard, protected on the inner side by a sheet ofpap^Tu^ or 
paTchment and on the outer side by Ijmwii or dark-red leather 
stamped with gef>mctTica| designs^ (For further detail see Muminaiion 
and Hindmg,) Most remarkable arc the covers of a binding assigned to 
tile sixth century a-d. On the inner margin of the losvtr cover is 
embroidered the TUime of ilic convent^ ^^^arcliangelos Micha^\ 
The manuscript of this binding is assigned to the eighth or mmh 
century'; it contains the Four Oosptlsj ivritten on 113 leaves (mcasur- 
ing jr; v gp cm^j in tw'ci columns of abnui thirty-seven lines* 

In iptr, all the manuscripts still obtainable were bought by 
John Pierpont Morg^m {later lie presented ihcm Iti the Britisti 
Museum i. Repair, rebindiTig, and photography (as many as 3,277 
folins were photographed) were so (jiiee set aboUT, in tlie atcHcr of the 
Vatican library, under the direction of tlie American Professor H. 
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'riic rcp^iir was particularly necessary and uri^ent. In 
ancient times (belbre the manuscripts were put in their hiding-place) 
the papyrus boards of the covers disintegrated almost completely 
under the attacks of bookworntSj and in modem Umes Tin the short 
period clap,dng bct^v^ccn the discovers' and the acquisition of the 
manuscripts by Pieq^ont Morgai^t) more than thirty books have been 
more or less damaged by rot due to the exposure to dampnesi?. 
Moreoverj great injur>' resulted to some manuscripts from the fact 
that their ^illuminators” did not yet knmr hmv to mix thdr colours 
properly, and their pigments were not suited to ^iilumination” of 
manuscripts, fhe patnt passed rrom the decorated page not only to 
the one facing but also^ in some copicsj to the underlying leaf. 


Tke tVliile Af&nasifrj Cot led ion 

The famous ^Vhitc Monasteiy'j near ^ohag, in Upper Egypr^ is a 
huge complex of religtous and secular buildings sittiatcd on the edge 
of the Libvitn desert opposite .\khmim. It wax described by Cur/on 
as not unlike die bastion of some old'lashtoiied Ibruhcation. In 
the coui-se of the last ccniuiy^ and a half, many Coptic, manuscripts, 
rnitrcn in the Sahidic dialect and discovered Sn the White Monasiciyi 
have found their way into the great Euci>[>ean and American col¬ 
lections. 

That rntmaslcry uas /wr the s^rjptoriuTrt of the Egs^piian 

Church during die pnrc-st and mu^t prolific period of Coptic litcrarj- 
actlviiyj from the lime when SinuiJuus or SheiiutCj the long-lived 
monk of AtrepCp near Akhmim (he died 111451), the one great native 
writer, bi'camc arcliiinandrilc, and down through the .\rab invasion, 
until gradually L-pper Egypt lost Its Christian character, the 
Sahidic dialect died out, and the iciTitor>' and the mtmjLsieiy piLssed 
into Moslem control. 'Hie conirnunily of inonks wax dispersedj the 
buildings tell into disrepair, and the moiiiisiic bouk^, well hidden for 
centuries from thieves and cnrinicSj began at length to arrive piece¬ 
meal in the shops of the dealers, or were unearthed by lucky 
travellerSj or were bought by collectors, from die few poor monks that 
remained. 

Figs, VlI-15-16 show specimens frotii Sir Herbert Thompson's 
colleetioii, purcha-sed by him from Hy\xriiai, u hich come uhimately 
from the White MoiiastervL I’his collection (containing some eighty 
folios, now preserved in ilie University IJbrary^, at Cambridge, Or, 
l&jf/i, is made up for the must part oi'lvvo. Hirer, or Ibui consecutive 
leaves from various old Ixjoks atid is a fiiir example of the work done 
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by ihi' Qjpiic monjisiic scribes. It comprises leiiciis, homilies^ and 
instructions of Siouthius himstlf, litvi ^ Marlyrd&mi, 

expositions of the Scriptures, Jiturgical fragments, pages from the 
Old Testament and iJic Xew, including a very' remarkable bilingual 
of part of the Ptistaml tphtlfs. Many of the leaves have been identi¬ 
fied as belonging lo the same boots as leaves in the \’aticaii Library, 
in the Xalionnl Library^ at Paris, and the University LibrarVp at 
Louvain* Most interesting are rragments of Ruks for monks, 
UctUTfs on Easter, part of the Aposiolk Con^fituUms, the Lhes if John 
(of Lycopolis) and of Pachomius, the Mari yrdo ffis of A pa Ftclemc, 
Cyprianus, Jnstina, and llicottistus, and the work.> of St, Giorge, 
A great part of the hite Monastery coUection is in the Pirrponi 
Morgan LJbrar\\ 


Other Cotiections 

I he Ed/u Colifftion consists of twenty-tltrce manuscripts, of which 
one is in the Pierpunt Morgan Library, at Xew York [M 
all the others in tlie British Mmeum, 'Phe earliest dated manuscript 
of this collection is later by forty-six years ilian the latest dated 
Hamouli codex. 

The other collections consist mosdy of Iragments. One is sup¬ 
posed to have come from Hou, about thirty miles lo the south of 
Dendcrah (Upper Egypt)- It was bought by Lord .Amhenit of 
Hackney hi tgoj-G- It consists of tvvciily-niTie fragmentary etxlices, 
which probably were part of a monastic library', 't his collection is 
now in the Pierpont iiorgan Library-, at New' ^'ork. 


Recent Misceltjvneous Finds 

'Lbe present WTtler hjLs received the following valuable iiifuTina- 
tion IVom Mr. Cyril Moss of the British Museum. During the last war 
Gnostic texts in fkrptic were found belonging to a quite early period. 
All account of the discovcry^ajid a summary of the contents are given in 
*^VI(*ILIAE L'HRIS 7 iAJ\iA \'ol. 2 and 3. One of the treatises w'as 
edited by the late Toga Mina, ofihe Coptic Museum, at Cairo, Perhaps 
even more important is the recent find of the Coptic Manichacan 
texts. Some of these have been published {e.g. the second half rjf the 
Psalms or Hjmns rcciied by the Manichaeans at the Jestival of the 
Bema) by the late Charles Allbeny. Part of the floimiks was published 
by Polotsky, and part of the A fpMaia by Ck Schmidt. According to 
dc GheJIinck (t^trhti<^ut ei Mojen Age, vol. 2, Brussels-Pari?i, 1947), 
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iliis imporuiiil fijid, made at Mcdinct Madij to the scmlh-wcMit of 
hayyuiTiT roiusisied In a wooden hos tontainiTij^ a cenain nvimber 
of ^^papcr-boobi^' [ra/iim) ofpapymHi it \va,s probably the Jibrai^- of 
a lolloiver ol Maiiicliaeism. The tnanu^eripts apparently belong to 
ilic latter half of the founh century" a.d. or to f. 400. One part of 
the “library'” was sold to the State Library^ ai Berlin, the other to 
Mr. Chester Beatty, Finally", an article by the late \\\ E. Crum on an 
Egyptian Text w CwA ChatmeUrs, published in Jourxai. 

EavFTE\N Archaeology \ voL xxviii (j94'2, pp. 30-31) witJi u 
Coptic text dated a.d, 150, which thus could be considered as the 
^^[ncunabula'' of ihe Ckiptic latiguage ;md script. 


Nubian Manuscripts 

Nubiaj anciently luunsu as Ethiopia^ was an ancient kingdorn 
(\CJtll no precise liniii} situated to the south of Egypt. In earlier 
limes, it was ujtder F,||fyptiaTt political dominiuion and cultural 
influence. It became independent about the ninth to eighth century' 
B.c., but continued to employ the Egy'ptian language and script. ’J’hc 
kingdom, as it was then kmmii, flourished mainly Irom the 
White Nile to the ,\svt'an cataract, until about 300 Ji.e., when ilic 
sovereignty passed from the city ol’Napata to Meroc. 

Under the rule til the Xleroitic kings, Nubian culture became 
more mdependent and started to employ its (mn language; at the end 
of the third or during the second eentury ij.c., the indigenous script, 
knotvn as Mcroittc, would seem to have been created (see TAf 
Alph&btt, pp. i&y-gj). 

The rise of the Ethiopic kingdom of Axum (sec p, 318) brought 
final disaster to Merot;, which was destroyed about a.d. 350. There 
was still, howes'cr, a more or Ic-ss independetu Nubiiin kingdom. In 
the following two or three crmurics Christianity spread to that 
counirjiT, and firutlly a form orchristianifj' based on the ftnindatioiv^ 
laid by Juliaiius and Lunginus became the olTieial religion of Nubia 
and remained so until the ihirlemth century, when the CEtristian 
barrier lelE before the Moslenu. Dongola, the Nubian capital, bad 
been destroyed stime considerable time previously. 

I'ollfMS'ing the Moslem Conquest, nnijiy .Arabs settled in the 
country' and won over a proportion of Nubimts to tlie Moslem fiiitli, 
but little is kinos'n of those centuries. However, about a.d, 1200 
the Armenian .Abu -Salih, w'lm visited Nubia, fouttd theie seven 
bishoprics, including that of Dongola. 
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There arc not many literary remaLm of the Nubiaii-'i today. 
Some fra^^ients—now preserved in the British Museum and in 
Berlin—belong to the niiithj the tenth and the elc^cntli ccniuiich 
A.D. All of them deal with Chrif^tiati subjects. They are written in the 
native script, based on the Coptic alphabet, to which three signs 
were added from the Meroitk cursive script for Xubian sounds which 
could not be expressed by Ck>ptic characters. One of the Xubian 
manuscripts ^British \Iusciiirtj Or^ ^^5) has been published by 
li. A. Wallis Budge (TVjdi Rdniing (0 SaifU Mma of Egypl md Canons of 
JViaiid in a yubian Dialed^ l^ondon^ 1909)^ This manuscript is 
assigned to the ninth or tenth century^ a+p, 

Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 

Sabaean— Its First Literary Language 

It is generally accepted that the South Arabian colonies, estab¬ 
lished in the second half of the fir^t millennium b-O. in the terrilors^ 
now knnvsTi as Ab^^mia nr Ethiopia, introduced in those regions the 
South Arabic or South Semitic speech and script; indeed, as 
Dr. E. Ullcndorff points nut, fairly large number of South 
Arabian inscriptions have been discovered on iriany sites’^ in the 
territory of the ancient Axumitc Empire* corresponding with 
northern .\b>^siiiia and souiheni Eritrea, 

The South ^Arabic Sabaean soon became ihc literary language 
and script of Ethiopia, but Ethiopic was its spoken language and, 
according to UllcndorfT^ “the unvocaliiced Ethiopic script tmisi have 
been Used h\ the first and second centuries In the first liall 

of the fourth century a+o.* Ethiopic speeds and vocalized script were 
adopted for Uterary' purposes by the kings of Axurn, although 
Saba can speech and script continued to be employed for ornamental 
and archaizing purposes until the seventh or eiglith century^ 

EmiOPIC LJ FERATURE 

From the Ihurth centun' onwards, after the conversion of 
ihc -Axutuitc Empire to Clhrisiianity (according to tradition, by 
SyTian missionaries), there came into being a literature which was 
essentially Christian, more especially because of the Lntensificatioii 
of Christian propaganda by many Syrian monks, wlio iniroduccd 
Greek and Syriac influences- 

At this time the literary^ and ecclesiastical language of Ethiopia 
was Ge^ez (iisana Ehis language Ikis long been dcLid as a form 
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of spccthj but it hiiH liren prcscn'cd t(» ihi^ d;iy I he Liiii^u^gc of the 
Lthiopi;m C^huivh itiid oi' anricnt bihiopic liicrauirc. Tlib 
literature euiiNisLs largely i*i irau-slaliolis of ircelesiasLkal works frotn 
Greek and—after .-Vrabk superseded Greek and Carptic in Eg>"pl— 
partieularly iVoin the Chrisiiau Arabic iitcratuTc which then 
liourishcd in Egypt- 


ExHIOPtC MAh U3CRt PI'S 

There arc numerous Eihiopic manuscripts extant; iome 400 of 
them arc preser^xd in the British Mu-stumj which acquired diem at 
the time of the AbyssLtiian war in 1867. They are mainly of very [ate 
date, Minic: beirtg as late as the seventeenth century^, and only a few 
going back to the fifteenth (British Museum Or, jig was uriitcn 
before A,P* 1434; Or, 6 jo and Add. rifijSwcru writ ten between 
1434 and 1468, and Or, ^oG between 1478 and 1494). The earliest 
prcser\xd Ethiopic manuscripts are in the National Libntiy^j at 
Paris, and in the Vatican Library'^ and belong to the thirteenth and 
the founeenth centuries. TJie Paris manuscripts as cataiogued by 
Zotenberg [Catai. d^s MSS. cltnop. de (a liibl. jVaiimu^ Paris, 1S77) 
arc: Nos. 3 (an Oclukuch)^ 5 (I-I\ ^ Khtgdi^ms and dmmdes], 3*2 
(Gospdt)t and 131 {Lhas of Sahils and Xfarijrx) belonging to the 
thirteenth ceiuuty; and Nos. to (Psalttis), 40 {Jragmenls qf SL Liik/} 
45 {Paulii^r Ephtkd)^ 5-2 {Adt a/ ihr Ap&sfles and Ei'angflisfs)^ and 
79 {Riittal on taking the monastic habit), which arc of the fourteenth 
centijr)'. The Vatican manuscript Barg^ Adh, j (fCrngdams) belongs 
to the thirteenth or fourtcciidt century; and A^tfthp. 21 

{t^ajfra) to the rourieenth, 

NcvcrtUcIcsSj the Ethiopic Version of the Old Testament is vcr>^ 
interc-sting^ According to some scholars, it was made in the fourth 
century a.d. from the Scpluagint, and is associated with the tiaine of 
the presbyter Lucian of Samosata^ u leading scholar at -Vntiocli (wlio 
suffered inartsTdom during die pcrsecutitni of Maxirniiius, 31 1); 
according to other scholars, this version is ba.scd on an Arabic 
revision of the fourteauh ccnttity', founded on the Arabic irans- 
tation of the ^Jewish Gaon Saadya (first half of the tenth ccntui y). 

However, the Etliiopie version includes two botjks [Jubilffs and 
Enoch) which have no place in our Old I’estainent, or our Apocrypha. 
d’hc original Greek of the btKik of JaHIffs remnined unknown 
until 1B86, when a little vellum codex [containing the first thirty^sis 
chapters) was discovered at /kklunim, in Egyyn; still more recently 
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the Jjisi t Irvni cliiipters linvc brtn recosTrcd from one of ihr CIilsilt 
pripyrL In early MLirulL 1949, a few Hebrew fragments of (lie 
Jubilees %vcre discox cred among the De^d Seu Scroits (sec p, 187)- 

Hebrew Books (Figs. IV-12, 15^ </, 17, i* VIl-17) 

The Bible, “The Bonk" par excellm^^, is ihe immortal wtiiess 
of the genius of the anciimt Hebrews: and while the Bible was the 
creation of (hejew^, the Jews were a crcalion of the Bible. W^ith the 
final Roman con<|ue.st of the Holy Land, the factious disputatinm ol 
Pharisee and Saddnccc, the fanaticism of the Zealots, the eccentricU 
tics of ihe Essenes, the tvorldliness of the priests, the Ibmialitics of 
the ScribeSt the croehy* the profligacy, the domineering and hard¬ 
hearted ambition ol the Roman world, the effete rhetoric orHellen^ 
km—all these tilings, at least in the forms In w^hicb they were then 
known, gradually died away in the Jewi^tli world (although as in¬ 
ti irect influences they survived for ages) doomed cxicmally by the 
Romans and internally by the Rabbis* 


Pos'r-EXJLic Judaism 

_]udaism became a close religious comniunity and until the 
Tiinctrenth century, the greater part of Jewish literature and 
jevvish thought centred round and ^Viis derived trom the Bible, 
flius, the iinnihtlation of Judaea did not annihilate Judaism^ lo 
avert extinct ion* ihc great rabbis planned that the Biblcj 'Thf Bo^ky 
should hecoine the dominating factor in Judaism. 

^'I hc Bo^ak; yes, their Book. They had no stale 10 hold them 
together, no country^j no soil, no king, no form ot Ulc in common. 
If, in spile of this, they were one, more one tlian all other peoples of 
the ^vorld, it WAS the Bonk that sweated them into unity. Brown, 
wliite, black, yellow Jews, large and small, splendid and 111 rags, 
gssdless and pious, they might crouch and dream all their lives in a 
(juict room, or fare splendidly m a radiants golden whirlwind over 
the earth, but sunk deep in all of them was ihe lesson of the Book* * * * 
"Fhey had drasrged the Book wiifi them through two thousand years. 
. . . I’hey had given it to all peoples, and all peoples had embraced 
it” (L. Feuehtwanger). 

Bidbre imr disriissioii of llie I lcl>re\v Utenilun: of medieval Jewry, 
we may iiteiilioii the religious liLeralurc produced by three Jewish 
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iiccis; [i] Ssmi;irii;iiis—Uic ri“maintli!r of aii ancrient sect !>r 

Samaria^ numbering tfMlay only a few liundrcd people; of grear 
importance is the recension of Uic Hebrew Pentateuch in use among 
the Samaritans; the Falashas, now !i\Hng mainly in the district 

of Gnndar (Ethiopia), h4i\^e produced a small but iniLTesting 
religious literature, all ^vritten in Gc'Cifi; litially, (3) ilie Karaites, 
who as an organized sect aro^c in the seventh or cighdi century a.d., 
notwithstanding their small number, have produced a considerable 
religious literature in Hebrew, Arabic^ and other languages. 

The Talmud 

Tlie two great centres of Jeivish scholarship were Palestine 
and Babylonia, the Ibrmcr having its headquarters successively at 
J amid a (or Jabneh) and Tiberias, tlie latter at Sura and Babylon. 

The 'Tcitn^ud Is broadly speaking a recoitl of tJie discussions at 
these Jewish academies, each of \ehich prcscrv'cd to some extent 
distinct imdilions of text, explanation, interpretation and appJi- 
cation of the Bible. The Talmuil taken as a whole presents the 
appearance of a disorderly mus^ tufthc mosL heterogeneous materia], 
relating to religion, ethics, hi5ior>% legend, folklore, aslrcmomy, 
mathematics, linguistics, Saw. physical life, medicine, hygiene, 
botany, and almost evciylhing else. Actually it is a collection of 
|™ash books on the tradiliom, laws, rules and institiitions by wldch, 
ill addition to tlic Hclirew Bible, the condm t of Jewn'^ is regulated. 
The Taimud has moulded ihc jetvish nation; stimulaiing their 
spiriltnil and religious life, and promoting their hilellccUial and 
literaiy' activity, it liclped to prcscr%'c tlie existence of Judaism. 
Only one complete maimsrript of die Tiihtud hits come dtnvn to us: 
it b pri^crvcd in die State labiury', at Munich (Cod. 

'Phe Talmud | '*Study’\ abbrcviadoii of Tulmud Torahj *^Sludy 
of the Torah] consists of dm Midmafs^ “Oral I'eaehiug^^ (sixly-ilirce 
‘*lractalcs’" or book.i) and its G^maraj or tom pic dun." 


IhYVLTTIM 

Another branch of Hebrew IIicrature—indirectly connected 
with the Bible—arc the “liturgical poems'^ or the p^utim (pi. of 
piV)'fVt which is derived from a Orcek woref out of which the word 
*'poet" has also desc<mdct|}* Many of tlicse beautiful lyrical jjoeins 
fmcl a place In the Jewish prayer-books, whiKl othersi have not 
£ur\avcd. 
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While ciiTly mcdu val Jiitliusm wits itKuiiiy oreaiivc, late mcciieyal 
Judaisni iiwiiilv ptesm ative. I’o be sure, it luu possessed creative 
minds, philosophers endificts^, tc:«:heiN, eommcntalors, |)0lemic:il 
writers, (frammariaiis, poets, pliilotcjgLsts, but ihcir eommou starting- 
point was, generally speating, the Tahn«d. 


it.\L liutuoE Itfrts'EEN Moslems axu CtiHisriAN's 
On the other hand, ilic Jevs's played a vital part in the trans¬ 
mission of ancimt knusv ledge to Chtistian Ruropc in ilie early 
eenlurlcs of the present milicjuiiuni. In this period, the Graceo 
Roman learning and culture were lost to Christian Europe, but 
they were cultivated in Moslem lands. These were, however, cut od 
from the Christian world by diflcrences of hmguage, religion and 
tradition. “I hcjews were,, - peculiarly qualified to serve as a bridge 
between these mutually exclusive and mutually imolerant worlds..., 
It was hence to the Jews (in most instances] that Christian students 
had recourse for some inkling of the Intellectual acJuevcmenu of the 
Arabs, and even the ideas of the sages of ancient Greece. There have 
surv'ivcd many hundreds of translations carried out by Jews ut the 
medieval period, illustrating . . . their fi-uitful p.tnidpaiton in every 
branch oi‘ intellectual activity of the age” (C. Roth). 


IbusTRL'ci'tox OK Hebrew Rooks 

It is common knowledge that the Hebrew literary production 
over I lie past three thous.ind years has been very va.st—iraditiolially 
the Jew's are called ha-sephtT, “Reople of the Ihiok”; but only .a 
small portion of this literature has survived. It E not diflicult to 
indicate the main reasons Jbr this fact. Alrc.ady In^thc time of tiu 
persecution by iVntiochus Epiphancs or “Sllustrious” (175-164 
there is a pointer: *\\nd they^rent in pieces the biwks of the law'which 
they found, and set them on rue. And whosoever vva.s Ibund with any 
book of the Covenant, and if any constmied to tlie law, the king’s 
sentence delivered him to death” (i Sfact., i, _ 

I’he darkness which closed in ujiyn the Jews alter the loss of ihcir 
independence lasted for over seventeen htindrcd years. Through all 
ilic^c lotifjf cciuurlts the clciuds o( prtjudific ^Tid orpcrscciitioti huiig 
Idu- and lowering over the couniric:^? in whifli Jews dwell, and i[ 
was only here and thcrcj and lor a coniparalivciy short inlei'valj 
dial there w?ls any break in the gloom. 

Through all thiKit centoiric^, the tverc ouleast under the 
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lash (it ib<- CUmrdi and under the ban of the State”* "Church .iiid 
State chiUit^fd lanhs and iiamcrs, old dyniisties and old belict's jjave 
place to new, boundaries were shiltcd, and civJli^iarion lixik Ircsh 
ronns/' but the various itiquUuioiis and all kinds of censorsLips, 
the burning of books, the frequent ultenipts to eradicate Hebrew 
literature altogether, never stopped in all those centuries, In Paris, 
injtuie, 1342, twenty-four cartloads of Hebrew manuscripts were 
publicly burnt, and similar dcsiructtOTi cw-curred at various times in 
various places. 


Peeservatiox of Hebrew Literatlfle 

And still, as the author ol Aieccabtts add^ (after a rcfereiicc to 
“the public archives and die records that concern Nehemiab, and 
bow he, founding a library, gathered together the books about tlic 
kings and prophets, and the books of David, and letters of kings 
about sacred gifts”): '‘*\nd in like manner Judas also gaifiercd 
together for us alt tJiose svritings that had been scattered by reason 
of the war that belHt, and they are still with us” (2 d/acc., ii, 13-J4), 
.yid so despite the numerous attempts at the annihilation of Hebrew 
UtcTature, in all these centuries, there was hardly a period in wliicli 
Hebretv books w^rc not written and pubihlied. 

As already menttoned, only a portion of the great wealth of 
Hebrew literature—mcluding the invaluable Books of the Bible—has 
survived* The Dt&d St<i Scfolh have been discussed on pp. 176-iBq. 
The previously knossn Biblical and oilier Hebrew manuscripts 
belong to a mucli later date than the Dtad Sta Sctolh, with the 
exception of some fragments svritten on papyrus, the earliest being 
the N^k Papyras (Fig* iV-J5, h). ‘ 


HEBltEVV BIBLla\I* M-VNUSCKIFFS (Figs. VH-17) 

Hebrew Biblical manuscripts arc generally classified into two 
main groups, codices and Synagogue-scrolls. Fhe preserv-ed Hebrew 
Biblical codices fall into lour main families: the Eastern, the Hisp.nm- 
Portuguese, the Italian, and the Franco-German* This distinction is 
based—apart from illnmination, for which sec the book on lilunma^ 
and Bmdjng—upon external and miemal criteria. 

The main extc^l criteria are: («) the scripi-the great majority 
of the Hebrew' Biblical codices are wTiucii in the .Square Hebrevv 
character { 7 -Ar AiphuhH pp* 261-7), though some in Rabbinic himd, 
and a few m cursive hand; the local Hebrew scripts were strongly 
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inilucTiccd by the iioii-Je%sish script and art of their region; ^ a 
result j there appear the elegant lorim of the Italian Hebrevv' scripts^ 
L-md also—owincr to the Hispano-Arabic influence- the Spanish 
Hebrew cfidices ate uritten in elegantly formed kilcrs; the Franco- 
German manuscripts arc writieii in a comparatively rude and in- 
ctcgani character; JFcbrew Eastern scripts ha%'c a particular style 
of their own. Particularly, the idcniificaiion of the Franco-German 
and the Easicm hands is relatively easy. 

(i) The nTiting material: wilh the exception ol the Eastern 
f ixiices, frequently %%Tiiteu ou Oriental paper, hardly any Hebrew 
Biblical codices are written on paper. From tlie fifteenth century' 
onwards, the Italian Hebrew^ codices were WTittcn on superfine 
vellum, and also the Hebrew Spanish arid Portuguese codices arc 
wTiUcn on fine and ilexibk vellum^ %vhercas it is seldom the case of 
the Fratico-Gcemail manuscripts.. 

(f) Tht! ri}nnat: ihe Franco-German codices arc lor the mo-Jt 
part ol large sine, the Spamsk-PoTttigujeiic maouscripts arc mamly i>( 
medium size, and the Italian codices ot small size- 

lincTTial ctitcria: {a) Eastern codices arc olicn wHiten on pages 
containing only one column; with the exception of some earlier 
rodkes, this is scldimi the case or maniiscripis bdonging to the three 
Ollier main I’amilies; numerous Fraiitn-Cerman c^iccs have three 
columns to die page, whereas the majority ol the 11 ispatio- Portuguese 
and the Italian codices have two columns to the page, (i) Unlike the 
manuscripts of ilie other familks, the Franco-German codices display 
a certain amourii of divergence Irom the Massorctic, or traditional, 
text, and folloiv the order of the books ol' the Hebrew Scriptures as 
given in the Tahml. 

U k kitoun Iliat (he Hebrew Scripiures are separatird into 
three divisions; iSrah (“Law”, Ptntaifuth), ntbrim (Prophets) and 
(”\vTitings’* or kagiogmpka). In the Prophets and the Writing 
t he order of the books varies in manuscripts. The Massoretic order is 
Joihua, Judges, SuMuet, b.iHgi, Isaittii, Jeseniiah, Ezekiel (according to 
the Tobmix Itremiesh, Ezekiel, hesxab), the Tar/w; Psdm, Prourbi, 
Job, Song of Songs, Rtilh, Lammlalions, Ecelesiasles, Esther, Dmiei, Ezra, 
Jifehemiah, and the Chronicles (according to the Talmud: Ruth, Psalms, 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes,Soiigo/Songs, iMmentatioiis, Daniel, Esther, Ezm, 
I hi- 

(,) i'Inally, iiuincrous Ilehiru- codtccs alstt contain Impbltirdifi 
(pri>phetic I eel ionary) and targumhn, or (Aramak) traiolaiions , 
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ibc hspkiaitith vary in ibc viirSous farnilit^j and aIiio the disposition of 
the ^vcr.i;ei,. TJicre are, besides, a few minor criteria, which 

help to classily tlic Hebrew liiblical codices; for instance the number 
of the Psdms Is ifcncrally 150 In the Hispano-Ponuguese and the 
hapan codices, and cuinmonly 14^ in the FranccKGermati manu¬ 
scripts, where the first iwit Psttims arc taken as one. 

Xumcroxis fragments of Hebrew ^‘Babylonian" Biblical manu¬ 
scripts were discovered in the famous Cairo Cmizah {lumber room 
in wJiich defecuyc manuscripts were laid aside), and these partly 
belong to the eighth century a.u. Probably the oldest book of 
any part of the Hebrew Bible existing in vellum ctjdc\ form, is a 
British Nluscutn manuscript (Or, it is written in three coJunniis 

to the page (hence, it was probably copied from a roll); k is undated, 
but is generally considered to have been written not later titan the 
ninth century, or—at the latest—in the early tenth ceniurv. 

'I hc earliest Hebrew manuscript containing a precise statement 
ofils date, a statement that evidently can be trusted, is the Leningrad 
Propfiet-Coi/ex, written in 916-17. It is a vellum codex containing the 
Latter Prophets, and is written in double columns. 

.Some other Hebrew codices, for example, llie Coilfx qf the 
Prophets presert'cd ut the Synagogue in Cairo, the .Alepim lien^Asktr 
Oodtx, the Oxford eWrx Lciudimuis, the De'Jtossi Codex .Ve. G34, 
the Cnmbridge University Library manuscript bearing the date of 
fS=y6. whether dated or undated, are attributed to the ninth or tentli 
centuries; but there is much doubt as to some of the darings. ‘Hie 
majority ol tlie Hebrew codicts arc of the twelfth to sixteenth cen¬ 
turies, the numbers increasing with the later dates. 

rhe Synagogue-scrolls are rolls of parchment containing the 
'lomk or Penlalfuf/i and are rcscTvetl for use in the public reading <tf 
the Jirmsh worship. Indeed, the ^riath ha^Torah, or "Reading of the 
lorah", is the central feature of the sy'iiagoguc service; every' syna¬ 
gogue rnust contain at least one copy ofsuch a scroll. The scrolls arc 
placed in the holy shrine (in the direction of Jerusalem), before 
which burns a perpetual light. I hc preparation of the .Scroll ni the 
Law is a task requiring much care, erudition, and labour. 

The dates of such scrolls arc very' dillkult to be determined, as 
the science of daring of the Hebrew writing of these documents has 
not yet been put on a firm bixsis. .Vii added dillicultv is that the Square 
chanicicr shows little ctiange with the pritgress <if the cent trie'; 
Jsec also pp. 148 ff., 175-189. 
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Arabic Books (Figs. V[I-i3 aiKl 19) 

lij ih^ pen and what fh^ u^ite K'ormj Sura IxviWj 1). 

The maxim "llie ftjllcnvTi Rcliipon” can. be exemplified by 
reference to tlie .Arabic ""behDlt"'j flic hisior\' of uhicli is, indeecl, 
relalively short. .-Vrabic tribes are known tn Jtave rf>amcd tlirougJt 
the vast SxTO-/\rabian desci-t for timusands of ycars^ and numerous 
North and Snmli Anibum iasrriptiEms are exlnnl, dating from the 
eighth ceninry onwards (see The Afpfmhfi, pp, r. Nothing is 

known, however, of writ ten Arabic liirrature prior to Mohammed 
and to the compilation of the Koran., the sacred bc»ok of Islam. 

rhis holy book was die mainspring of the Arab conquests of the 
seventh and eighth ccnluries A.D., which caused the vast expansion 
of the rclipon of ^[^JilalTlmcd* Thanks to the difTusion of the Koran* 
Arabic became one of the rliicf langiisgcs of the ivorld. Indeed, it 
is the literar}' language, and^ in some form or other, also the spoken 
language in use tiiraughout the vast tcTTitorics lying between India 
and the Atlantic Ocean. It wav fomterly spoken, welt as ivriLicii* in 
parts of Spain, in ihe Balearic Islands and in Sicily j Afaltcse seems 
to be a desccndctil of Arabic, perhaps ivith some traces of earlier 
rtco-Fnnic inducnccs. 


Spreaq of Arabio Script 

Even niorc than Arabic spectdi, the Arabic script was ^vidcly 
adopted, thanks 10 the diilmioii of the Moslem holy btxsk. Becoming 
hi turn the ^ript of the Persian and, especially* of the Ottoman 
Empire, it^ use spread in time to the Balkan peninsula* to whai 
is now' the south-eastern portion of European Ru.ssia, to India, lo 
centra! and sntilli-easteni .Asia, and to a great part of AlVica. 
Thus* I be Arabic alphabet had to be adapted not only to Semitic 
languages (such m Ilebre^vb but also to languages belonging lo 
other linguistic group.v^ such a.s Slavic (in Bos[iia), Spanish jihe 
Arabic script employed lor Spanish is called J^erstan, 

Pashtii* HahK'lu^ Baltic Urtiu and other Indian languages all 
these forms of speech belonging to the IndoEuropeaii linguistic 
taniily—and* in achiitioii, to rurri>Tatar and CauciLvian huiguagcs, 
to various Mai ay-Polynesia 11 languages, and various African 
liinguagcs (siicdi as BerbcrT Stvalnli, and Sudanese] I’jg, \’'llI-2, c, 
3 and l a. 

.Apart from Arabic inscriptions and coins* the cailic^t wTitten 
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dix umcnts cxiaiu are a number of papyn discovered in Egyptj siiinc 
ol whieli (now prit^erved ill X'icnna) belong ti> live fmt half oi ihe 
seveiiih ceiuuiy a.d.^ but the grcaier part ! llo^v riKiinly in Cairo) 
are a.S!tigticd to the second half of the same cemury and to the 
eighth century: Fig, J* 

KORANIC MANUSCRIPTS (Figs. VII-18 and 19, e] 

The earliest presewed Koranic manuscripts are written on 
broad parchment sheets and, with one or two exceptioivSj in the 
hea\y iapidaiy' Kude style [see Tht Alphabet^ pp. 272-5). These 
manuscripts are seldom complete and rarely date^l:^ and are very diffi¬ 
cult to date. The earliest dated copy is the complete Koran^ now 
ill Cairo, dated t68 (=a.d. 784-5). 

A^u. = AmQ or ^*In the year of the Hegira'^, i.^. the Flight 

of Mohammed from Mecca on 13th September^ a.d* 622; the 
Moslem era dates from this event. 

Most of the dated early copies belongs howc%er^ to the third 
century^ a,h.: mention may be made of the Paris manuscript dated 
A,H. 229 (=A.D. BS5-4) and A.H. 277 (=A.D. 8^0 i)a as well as 
the manuscript^ dated a.h. 256-64 (=a-d. B70-7). Part of ilie 
last manuscript is preserved in the University Libr;iry of Cambridge 
Add. fu 6 (see Kig. Vll-ig, r). It is the oldest dated Koranic 
rnsinuNLTipt in England: it formed part of the watfj charitable 
Inundation) of .Amadjur, Governor of Damascus (a.d. 870-7), and 
wa.s purchased in 1878 rrom PrtT. Palnu-r and the representatives oi 
('. h\ Tyrtvhilc Drake. 

A Koranic palimp.sest in the Cambridge University Library 
(Dr> i^ 8 y) is of special interest: the lower script Is mostly .Syriac of 
the fifth or sixth ccniuty a.d.^ the upper script is a copy of tbc 
Koran in ancient Kufie. It Ls undated, but according to a leading 
authority it may be assigned to the eighth or, perhaps even to the 
seventh century AhD, This codex, bequeathed by Mrs. Agnes Smith 
Levvis, consists of nincty'-four leaves. The University Library of 
C'ainbridge {Add. and (Tj*. sS^) possesses also a Kufic fragment 
on parchment of the tenth century' and an inicresiing Arable book 
{Kltdhu ''l-mu*ammiiFin^ **The Book of the Long-lived’^), WTitten In 
A.P. 1036-7. See Fig. VII-19, fip 

CHRISTLVN AR.ABIC BOOKS (Fig. VH-19, rf, 1^) 

Not only was the spread of the Arabic language and script 
closely connected with the .spread of Islam; orthodox Moslems 
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at least in the early perii>d—were opposed to die non-Moslems using 
Arabic; Omar, in the charter given to the C.liristians expressly 
stipulated that they shall not read Arabic or tisc the Arabic language; 
pious gTiimmariani^ ivould sooner srar%'c than leach an Unbrlievcr 
the Koran, or even die grammar in which verses of the holy htKtk 
were uj be But in ihe course of lirnc, thk rule had to be 

relaxed^ aiid Chrt.Miaris as well as members of oilier tolerated faiths 
were often qualified for clerical ^vork. Nevertheles-s, Arabic never 
became the religious language of any non-Moslem faith. Syriac and 
Coptic remained liturgical languages long after the tnajorm' of the 
peopk had ceased to understand them. SyTiatis, Jeu-s, and Samari* 
tans, even when wriiing Arabic, often prefeiTcd to employ ihcir 
national alphabets^ especially ^vlien the)- wrote for purposes am- 
nected with the religious communitie*^ to which they be lunged, 
Hfwrever, a considerable number of books imttcn by Christians 
and Jewjj arc extant, ivhich arc wTiTten in Arabic; there are also 
Hebrew boriks written in Arabic script. Here %ve are concerned with 
the Christian Arabic b™ks. At kxist in the early periods these were 
mainly intended for the ]>ublic market, not specifically tihristiaii. 
Such Were medic a E and |>hih>sop}iical treatises, or books dealing with 
science. even iranslaitons of the (^1d atid Xew Tcsiarnents were 
often intended for all classes of readers” \IX S. Margoliouth). 
As a resuU, the script of the Christians {as well as of the Jews) was, 
as a rule, assiniilated to that of tlie .Moslems, and it is rather diinruk 
-—especially for a iion-palaeogjapher—tfi ilistingui^jh Chiistiati from 
other Arabic icriting, tliougb ^wnne specialist.^ hold that the quail- 
ficatitt]! ^'Christian is^je'" may be assigned to some lumdivritings; 
utid that some types show a ten demy t^i IntTodure SvTiac forms into 
Arabic letters, or at least give the latter a suggestion of Syriac script. 
Moreover, t!ic later ^'Christian type"^ is more stilf and anilicial than 
the MosEem ly|>c. 


Arabic thk Maim Vkuiclk t:iviM7jvnoN 

In the last centuries of the first nitllennium a.d., and in the first 
centuries ol’ the second millennium, Arabic became the vehicle for 
rcjicarcli work in science, especially in inedicine, optics^ astronomy, 
astrology, alchemy I dir ;ini e?iior of cIiemislr>')T geography, botany^ 
madirinalks^ ins well as in philosnpEiy, liisioryv ediirs and literatiire, 
esprelaJEy wisdoin-liKeranirc, tlii^ ihcoty of inusk% jurisprudencej 
IsEatnic- theology^ Arabif grLimmar, poetry' and lexicography^ 
, K + it was cliiclly fi'tnn Moslem Spain that Arab culture advanced 
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tD interpenetTate the Chrisrian ctiliurc of the early Middle Ages ici 
produce the civLlizatioii which wc inheritedJ^ ""Between the middle 
of the eighth and the beginning of the thiiteenth centuries , , ^ the 
Arabic-speaking peoples were the main bearers of the torch of 
culture and civilissatiori throughout the world, ihc medium through 
which ancient science and philosophy were recovered, supplemented 
and transmitted to make possible the renaeaance of ^Vesfcnl Europe, 

, , . Several of the principal towns possessed what might be called 
univcniities, chief among which were those of Cordova, Seville, 
XTalaga and Granada. . . . Side by side with the universities, 
libraries flourished. The royal library' of Cordova became the largest 
and best” (Hilti)* 

The Cordovan library was supposed to contain some 400,000 
(or even 6oo,ooq) volumes^ their titles filling a catalngue of forly-foiir 
volumes. Ck>rdova was therip undoubtedly^ the greatest centre of 
science and art of medieval Europe. "I here w^re other great centres 
of learning in Arab lands. The library' nf ihc Fatimids in Cairo is 
supposed to have contained 100,000 volumes. 


PRODUCTION OF ARABIC BOOKS 

As will have been gallieredp the Islamic pniduction orbooks was 
very great. There were numerous scholars, and some of them were 
extremely prolific^ for instance, Ibn nUKhalib WTOte more than sixty 
books [dealing with philosophy, medicine, history^ geography, as 
well as poetry}—only about twenty have been pirscrwd. To "Ali 
ibiwHaam (994-1064) as many as four liuiidred w orks arc attributed. 
Local manufacilire of paper fadliiatcd .\rabtc literary pruduetioiu 

After the Christian conquest of Spain, in Christian Europe not 
niany Arabic books were allowed to come down to us, Gran ad a was 
the scene of a bonfire of Arabic nianuscripts^^ (Hitti). StilL os laic as 
the second half of the sixteenth century', Philip II suecceded in 
collecting some two thou^iand volumes for the famous library of the 
Escurial .Monastery (Province of Madrid). In the following century a 
lew thousand were added to the eolkcliou, which has lieconic one 
of the richest in ;Vrahie manuscripts. 

Sicily was another mt eiiiig-poiiil of Islamic and European 
cultures. From the late elcvcmli century oiiwardit, the Xornian 
I'ijurls fjf l^ilermo and Naples becaTuc the centres oi’ :i syuLTCliv 
culture based on the ancient Graeco-Roiinin eivilis'.ation, imbued 
with Syrian-Arab influences, and dominated politically by 
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Christi:in rcnloiiic iVurmaiis aiul tuUuinlly by iJie lu'ighboiirinii: 
llaliims. Ihe rich mlkitiom ol Arabic l>rmks :il !;\nlcrmti and 
Nhiplfs bear witness lo the Islatiiic bfiok prndui tioii ol' .Sicily .md 
fuutlicm Italy in the pi c-Xoniiaii and early Norman period. 


The ‘Aaai^DSj the Fatimids, the Samanids 

The Arab-Persian literary prodtieticm of some otlicr countries, 
although inierior to that of Spain, and of minor inHucticc on 
western civDkation thiui that of Sicily, was ncvcnhelcss outstanding. 

The splendid ‘Abbasid dynasty (c. 750-1258), the Jhunders and 
builders of Baghdad—-the city of fairy tales, but once also renowned 
for its Icamirig, culture and art, for its flourishing trade and the 
oriental splendour of its imperial palace—is notable lor the estab¬ 
lishment of numcrolti colleges and libraries, fiir the encouragement 
of literature and the arts, for the translations from the Sanskrit and 
Oreek languages into jVrabic of works on astronomy, mathcmaucs, 
metaphysics, medicine and philosophy. “'It was under the 'Abbasids 
that Islamic civilistation experienced hs golden age’ (Plilti). 
Under the CalipJi Hariin al-Rashid (763-809), the contemporaty 
and friend of Charlemagne, Baghdad became a brilliaiit centre of 
the learning, culture and art of the Moslem world. 

“The height of Greek influence was reached under al-Ma’miin,” 
or ‘Abdullah III, a son of Harun al-Rashld. “In 830 he established 
in Baghdad his famous ‘house of wisdom’, a combination oi library, 
academy and translation bureau which in many respects proved the 
most impoflttnl educational inslhution since the foundation of the 
Alejiaiidrian Muscunt in the first half of the third century b.c.” 
(Hitti). 

The Fapnitd dynasty established itself in Tunis in 909, but later 
the centre of its power was iransferrt'd to Egypt, where in 968 the 
city q|-Rahira (“the vktoriyus”)—a name which was gradually 
corrupted into Cairo—was founded, and reached great heights of 
splendour. The library, which the Fadmids founded in Cairo (see 
p. 332) became the most important in the Moslem world. But the 
I'aiimid power did not last long; it was overthrown in 117J by 
the great Salah-cd'diii Vusuf (knowm as Saladin), who fought 
against the Crusaders. 

Fvcji minor Moslem dynasties greatly contributed to the spread 
of knowledge. Prof. Arbetry—dealing with .\viecnna's Autohiograp/iy 
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dcscnbini^ llie private library' of ilie Saiiianids \ii iiibiur Fersian 
dyn3?ily, whidi ruled in Uukliara a.d. r. H72-9;}4)|.—itay?; that '“'thij* 
dc^vcriplimi Uiki> the brcaili away’". Avieciiita urites: entered a 
matistcm with many t'baml>ci% carh chamlx'r liavinj^ chests ol bonks 
piled one upon another, lu one apartinctit tverc bnciks on language 
and poetry^, in another law, and so on; each apart meut was set aside 
for books on a single science. I glanced through the catalogue of the 
tvorks of the ancient Greeks^ and asked Tor thfisc \vhieh I rcquii'cd; 
and I saw books which I had never seen before and have xtoi seen 
Since. 1 read these books, taking notes of their contents; I came 
to realise the place each man occupied in bis particular seicneo . - 

I>RS'l’RL Cn lOX OF ARiVBlC BOOKS 

It is not diiricult to reali:ie wliy relatively few early Arabic books 
have come dowm n> us. The rc^Lsom arc the same as those alreLtdy 
mentioned in connection wiili Latin or Hebrew books, dcstniction 
by fanatics nr enemies. 

Prof. Grohm:iim gives the ftilfowing description of the sack, in 
jo68, of the Fiitimid Libraiy in Cairo. The precious leather 
bindings were tom from the miinuscripts to make shoes for negro 
slaves; the leaves of the ntanuscripiti were bumird, and the remains 
blown by the wind into heaps, which could still be seen near the 
ruins in Maqiizl^s time and were known a_s the " mounds of the 
hooks"\ 

TJtc Crusaders "'left in their wake liavoe and ruin and throughout 
the Near East llttry^ bcfnicatlicd a leg.acy of ill-will bctw'een Moslcnts 
and Christians. ...” Tliey burned f>r plundered niimcrous 

libraries, includitig tliat of Tripolis, said to contain 3,000,000 
volumes. 

Further to the east, in ihc thirteentli ccriluiy, Gcnghk nr 
Chinggi/- Khan, hm ing unitt^d Mongolia^ in a finv years extended 
hiii dominiem from Kc^^ea to soutliem Russia and to Persia, cvery'- 
wherc spreading havoc and dest rue lion. "^Before them the cultural 
centres of etistem Mam w'ere praciicaliy ^viped out of existence, 
leaving bare deserifi or shapeless Tuins where Ibrmerly had stood 
slately palaces and libraries” (HiitiJ. Herat, Bukhara, Samarqand, 
Balkh, Khwatiztn, and other glorious cities and towtis were devas¬ 
tated. 

From 1253 onwards, with Hulagii, Chinggiz Khan's grandson, the 
second ’vvave of Mongol hordes came oit, and in 1238 die crowning 
horror of the sack of the splendid capital, Baghdad, marked the 
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cud ul ilic \Abbrisid Cidiphiur. Tu jjive an idea uf ilie iininciisr 
ptimdcr ol ihc libraries^ it will sufllrc u> mciiliuii tliat die 'hLlinlar 
Niisir ad-Dln Ti>ii wliu :ii cimipanicxl rhe Mongol arnucs^ suc¬ 
ceeded in saving more iliaii 400,000 \'nluim'SH. How many thousands 
or volumes have been destroyed never be kno’^™, as It is ini- 
certain how many books were destroyed previou.sly M HcrUt, vs'hich 
is said to have eonlaiued 395 colleges with libraries^ or at Bukhara;, 
iivlicrc the Mongols arc said to have stabled their Jiorscs in the great 
nios<|ue, and to have tom up priceless manuscripts of the Koraitj 
to ser%x as litter for their horses. 

Apart from plunder and desimctiDii by enemies, odier disasiers^ 
particularly fire^ were responsible for the loss of Arabic btioks: the 
rich library' of the Mosque of the Prophet in al-McdIna was destroyed 
in 1337 by ^L sacristan who happened to drop a lighted caudle in it, 
and the valuable library' of tlic Grand Master of the Assassins in 
AlamClt also perished in flames in 1257^ 


Decadence of Araeic 

However^ quoting again Prof Hitti, we may say that Medieval 
times, with their Dark Ages, held no black-out for the Arab lands; 
but modem timc:s did. "J’hroughout the four centuries of Ottoman 
dominailoii, beginning in 1517, the whole Arab East was in a state 
of eclipse.” 
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OUTLYING REGIONS (i); 

ANCIENT MIDDLE EAST, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTHERN ASIA 

It mmt be cmphasizccl that hi the present toimection llie rtgbns 
are oull>Hnf only in ibc sense that the particular mode oP dcvclop- 
niciit associated with each Is, generally speaking, away from the 
main stream of bonk development from the inodern standpoint; 
this started in Egypt, and reached the modern world through the 
Graeco-Roman and Christian civilizations. In a certain respect 
China is an important exception, in that h gave m tlic inveiniun of 
paper, although printing, which it also invented, was later invented, 
perhaps quite independently, in Europe. 

.ANCIENT MIDDLE EAST .VND CENTRAL ASIA 

A few “outlying regions” of the ancient Aliddke East have 
already been noticed; they have at least an indirect conn eel ion with 
our modem book in as muih as their book production was mainly 
due, at least originally, to the same influence as that noted in the case 
of early medieval Europe, i.f, to the spread of Christianity. In this 
chapter, the btKik production of some other ancient peoples ivill be 
briefly examined. 


Iranians (Figs. V'lII-t-3) 

Old Persian, which has already been mentioned, w'as llie 
ancient language of Persia proper, which roughly comesponds to 
the modern province of Ears, in the south-west of present-day 
Persia. It wa-s the official language of Uic Achaemcnid dynasty', 
under whose rulc^—from the middle of the sixth century B.t:., until 
the victories of Alexander the Great—the Pei'sians came lo ix^cupy titc 
foremost place in the then known world. 
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Persui propel is, however^ only a small part of a vaiii gcosTapJiical, 
ethnic and Unguis lie unit, culled Iran. The Iraiiian group ol' laii- 
guages (which consiitutLS an important brunch of the Indo-European 
linguistic family) Uj or tvas^ spoken ihrotigliout the vast territory 
lying bettveen Kurdistan in the weiit and the Indu> \"alley in tlic 
cast, between the Aral Sea in the north and ilie Gulf of Oman in 
the south; thus comprliiiiig the present countries of Kurdistan^ 
Persia, Baluchistanj Afghani^itan, Tadjikiitanj Uzbtkisiunj and 
Turkmenistan, as well as parts of South Russia, and of Chinei>e 
Turkestan. far beyond this urea, Iranian tribes arc knoi^m to 
have led a nomadic existence. 

Tins group of languages is commonly divided into two groups, 
a western and an eastern. I'his distinction applies also to ihc oldest 
prcseiAxd forms of Iranian: Old Persian belongs lo ihe western 
group, while the ktnguage of ihe earliest pan of the Avtsia may be 
considered to belong to the eastern group. 

IHE AVESTA {Fig. VllU^) 

Somewhere in the sixth centun^ ti.c* there arose Spitaina 
Zaratliushtra or Zoroaster, who preached a new gospel, Ma^dayas- 
tiiani5in,i.e. the worship of the God Ahura .Ma/dah ("T.ord Thought¬ 
ful”). He left sev^entcen poems, which arc grouped in five Gathas. 
I'hcse form part of a vast colScction of sacred literature known as 
Avesta: die meaning oi' this word is uncertain; according to the 
German scholar F. C. Aiidre;is, it derives from iifr^sta^ meaning 
* ^ founds! tio ' found alion-t ext’ ’ * 

More recent and much mure probable is die explanation 
suggested by Vrii[\ W. Henning: the name Avesta sliould be 
Lfumected with Apastak/Abastag, and means "'I’he Injunctiun 
(of Zomasler)'\ 

'fhe Avesta literature is a complex colleciion of biHiks coruaming 
the liturgies, the law, solemn invocations, prayers, and odicr writings, 
tiiid U still used among Pam^es in India fnumbering about 90,000) 
and in Persia (about jo,oCmj) as a kind of Bible and prayi-r-book. 

The Avesta, in the form in which it has come down to us, is 
written in a script, known as Pai5aiul or Avesta, which seems to be 
an artificial i r eat ion based nu die lUi^iiit Pahtavlk and Pai^ik 
scripts {sec T/tf Afplaihfij pp. 9). P;ileograpliica| coiisidcraticsiis 
suggest that the invciitton of this alphabcl and the recording of she 
Avesta took place some time between the Iburdi and tlie sixth 
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fmiian maiiuit:ii|)[ <»ncllciui iJLirory, OxTijitJ, MS. Oiatlty .M. tj6, fui, 

cciuurics A.D,, ill a time when the Sasanitin rulers oC Persia (a.d. 
326-651) found it tunvciiietit to revive and pif>iTiotc a natuuiai 
religion. This is confirmed bv the bte Zoroastrian tradition, rrhkh 
tells m that after Alexander’s invasion of Iran, the Avesta had 
been repeatedly scattered and collected again, and that the final 
Collection was made in Sasaniaii times. 

The Avesiiin manuscripts exlani are n ladvdy late. 1 (ley 
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fall into two classes: (i) the IndiaTi, tviitten in rather vtraagbi and 
pointed characters, the oldest Tnaniiscripls of which date from the 
thirteciuh and early fourteenth centuries a:d.' aiid 12) the Persian 
manuscripts, written in a very^ vigorous cursive and oblique hand, 
which do not go further back than the seventeenth century^ but 
surpass their Indian contcrnporarics in correctness and execution. 

For the employment of leather hi ancient Persia, sec p. i8g f. For 
Persian-Arabic book illuminatioii see the section on Modem 
iiluminaLion m the btM>k on IflumiHation mJ Binding. See also Fig; 
VIM-3, 


Manichaeati and Mandaean Books 

Manes or Manichaeus (bom about a.d* 215 in Babyloniaj of 
Persian parentage, and Crucified about 273) founded in 247 the 
religion known as ^[^^^^ehaeanJ irhich for a milJcnnium—from the 
third to the thirteenth century’ a.ij. —was one of the most uidcly 
disseminated throughijut the world. At the end of the ilurd and 
during tile fourtii century it spread through vs^estern Asia, southern 
Europe, and northern Africa, through Spain and Gaub but by die 
scvemli century it w^^ls pmciically extinct, or absorbed, in these 
rc|ipon?i. On the other hand, during the frmrth century it was carried 
into Eastern Turkesianf and in the early seventh century^ into Cdhna, 
w here it Houi ished during that and the foil oaring century. 

After the fall of ihc Tighur Empire, in 840, ManichLicism con¬ 
tinued 10 hold its own in the successor states until about the 
thirteenth century. !ii some parts China it lingered on, but before 
the middle of the pn^ent miUenniiim it had been exterminated 
Cverv’wherc through the repressive measures of Moslems and 
Chinese alike. 


Xlr'tNlCRMvVX .\[ANUSC:R1P1S (Fig. VlH-i, fl) 

Manes and his Jbllowers employed a clear, legible and veiy 
beautiful script known as the Munichaean alphabet (see Thf 
Alfibabtt, pp. 291-4). It w’as believed by tiic adversaries of Mani- 
ehacisin to hin e been a secret^ devilish script invented by Manes 
himself. A few' inleresting Manichacan insmptioiis of magic texts 
On earlhrirnwar^^ IkwvIs arc extani, but mueh more important an' 
t he Manii haean inamiseripis, of which many fragmeiUs have been 
Ibund ill ancient cotnents 111 ELLsicrn rurkestain 'I1iey are lieauii- 
liilly written on cxcrileiit |xiper in lairious coloured inks and are 
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ornamciiicd sui^risingly beautiful mini am res, Thf^ic manii* 

scripts are 'is-rillcn in different language, more especially in a 
(lumber of Iranian and Turki dialects. 

It was alwaw knotsTi iliat the Manichacans, following the 
example set by their founder, held the arts of painting and of book 
illumination in high honour; they had alsoreeognixcd the advantage 
to be derived from representational art for the purpose of religious 
propaganda. In the ancient Western and Eastern literatures there 
arc many r(;lgTcncei to the magnificent manuscripts of die 
Mauichacans, witli their fine leather bindings. It will sufTiec ti? 
mention St, Augustine’s challenge fCow/m Faustum, xiii, i 3 ): menditt 
amttei iUas membranas degmtesquf ttcUifos dfforij ptUibui txiiuisiiss. Riu 
whatever illuminated manuscripts existed, ihes- perished in the 
ruthless destruction of tJicm at the hands of thc^ .Moslem fanatics. 
iVe arc told, for instance, that in A.it. 311 (=a.d. 923), at the public 
gate of tlie palace in Baglidiid, Main’s portrait was burned 
with Ihurteen sacks of ^'lierctical” works, out of which fell gold 
4nd ^iil vcT^ 

No wonder, therefore, that no authentic csample ofManichaean 
Ixiok illumination was known to have ?iurvl\cd up to nuKlern times, 
untif^ ^in igo^ the German Professor A. xoii Lc Cnq dii^cnvcrcd 
a lew Fragments of Manicliacan paintings in ^ mined cirv^ near 
Turf an (sec p+ 34^ some rrescoes on iJie Avall'i of the ruio^ of a 
Manichi^an temple, and Jragmenis of iltumimitcd Aranichacan 
manuscripts. A Manidiaean mhiiatuie of fhe eighth or ninlh 
cemurv a.u. represents a priest holding in ]m hands a book splen¬ 
didly bound jji red and gold; its boards seem to be decorated cm th r: 
niarg^ins \cit!i green and white ivory or bone, and may be considcTcri 
as niade of \votnJi Some fragments of execEtent Xlanichacan book¬ 
bindings have also been discovered^ and—as already Tnentioned— 
Prof. G rob man n has sugge^sled that the art of bookmakictg reached 
the Marnchacan^r Ixnm Kjg^'pt. 

Houever, l.e C<k\ ^vas so impressed by Ins finds anti by tnlier 
evidence that he eorisidercd the Manichac an ihc fsasis of almost all 
Islamic miniature painting. According to other enutu-nt scholars 
sucli as Grolimann^ the Manichaean scIuhiI of painting must aimo-it 
certainly ha%'e had a strong—if not exactly a deeisi\e— inlluenre uu 
early Moslem miniature art, 

Mon over, it k noL at all imj^robLibie dial llu ai T rpf the Maiii- 
chaeans, long after the disap]>caninte oi their religion from l\-is:ia 
continued to linger on in I he ancient Pendan territories, and that its 
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traditian;il mcrthiids were kept tilivc by ilir Moskm dc-scendants of 
the old Manifhacati artists who had prarihed it. It hii.s already been 
pointed out that the sect of al-Iiallaj I'^aniiiliilatcd in ihcyear 921-2J, 
who were strongly influenced by Manichaeisnij were famous for their 
finely produced bookn. 

I'lie repuiation of Main as a pahiter long outlived all reineni' 
brance of hint in PcT^ia as the founder of a religion^ and Jiis name 
came to be pmvci'bially used to describe any^ skilful artifit. Indeed^ 
o\'er Fi\'€ hundred years after ilanicliacism uprooted in Persia* 
^^ihc highest praise that could be bestowed by a Persian upon the 
illustrious fiilij^ad was lo describe him as paituing with the brush of 
ManP^ (Arnold). A reproduction of Manias picture book, which 
known in Persian literature by the name of ArKhang^ was still to be 
seen in the treasury' of the capiial cily id Cha^na by the author of a 
work on ilic various systems of religion %vho wrote in iJie year 1092 . 
Sir Thomas Arnold^ who nienlion:^ this fact^ has suggested that the 
illustrator of al-Birunrs al^Atk^r a/ H/iqiya, compiled a.d. c* i 0 t)O, 
may have used the same repniduction or a copy ol it. If this sugges¬ 
tion be riglit^ iJirn in the codex dated 1307 -B and preserved in I he 
University Libraiy of Edinburgh—this manuscript being a copy of 
the work of aUBinnu we may have exampies i>f the survit^al of tlie 
Matiiclniean *Vpe of book illiimtnation+ 


MAXDAbAX MAXUSCli IPTS 

The gnostic pagan Jewish-Cdiristian sect of the Mandaeans is 
known also under other terms^ such as X^aaaracans or Xasuraij 
Galileans or Cbi isiians of St. John: the iiidigerious term is Xteiidal, 
the Mosleins call them l^abi'un, i^abba or Eiibbtn I'hcir Teligious 
wTiiirigs scent to have been composed beltveen the fifth and the 
seventh centuries A.D+1 hry are tvritten in a relatively late eastern, ov 
Babylonian, Aramaic dialei but Later became slightly influenced by 
the ncighlxniring Arabic and Persian Iniiguages. It is the most 
corrupt nf all Aramart dialects. The Maiidacaii script difl’er.s also 
VI rv initi'h frmn the mher 1: emkers of the Aratnaic branch of 
alphabets. 

No\\adays tlic .Mandacans arc almost extinet; they inhabit only 
a few villages in the marshes near the juiictinii of the Tigris and ilie 
Euphrates; according to (he census ihey' numbered 4,^0?^, 

\'eiy lew in.scripliirns have sun'ised. There are some lead 
amiilet-s^ the earlicsl l:ie9onging proltably to the early part o*' tlie 
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sixth ccnturv' a.d.^ and some mRgic icxls inside cranhenware Isowls^ 
of the seventh and eighth centuries am . 

There arc, however, numerou-s although late, Mandaean manu¬ 
scripts in the British Xluseunip m Oxford, Paris, Berlin, and in the 
\"aiiean. The>' belong mainly to the pericHi extending Irom the 
seventeenth to the niiietceiith centuries a.d., the oldest in Europe 
being of rhe sixteenth centmy a,d. 


Sogdiait fPig^ Ifji) 

1 he Sogdians were an ancient population speaking an eastern 
dialect of middle Iranian, who inhabited Ea,stem TurkesiHiin 
Sogdiana (Old Persian Sttgfujda^ A^estic Sughdiif Greek S^gdiffnij 
Latin S&gdinnij) was a province of die Achaenienid Empire^ corres- 
ptmding roughly to Samarkand and Btikhara, now the Soviet 
Republic Uzbekistan, In Hellenistic times it was lanitcd vrith 
Bactria. 

**Sogdian'^ was little more than a name until the beginning of the 
twentieth cenluiy.The epocli-maklng discoveries of British-] ndian^ 
German, Russian, Japanese, French, and other expeditions, have 
yielded extremely important ri!su!ts rsec Thf Atphabd^ pp. 3 to-13), 

It is now kiitiwm that the Sogdian spcceli and script were widely 
used in Centra! Asia fur many centuries, and particularly in the 
second half ol the first miliennium a+d. Sogdian was actually for 
a long time the {rnguafranta of Central Asia. The limits of its d illusion 
were indicated, tn the north^ by the trilingual inscriptian ('furki- 
Sogdian-Chincse) of the ninth century A.D, found in the sicinity of 
Qara Balgasun {the then capital oftlie vast Uighur Empire), on ilii- 
River Orkhonj and, in the south, by a stone inscription consisting of 
six linesj discovered at Ladakh, on the Tibetan frontici\ li is also 
worth while meniioniTig that the Uighurs adapted the Sogdian 
alphabet to their own language. As the result of the Mongolian and 
Moslem conquests, Sogdtan slowly died out, although poor 
descendant** of it is still 10 be found in the valley of Vaghna“b. 

E.VSTERN TCRKEST.AN' 

This Chinese province, knou n also as Sinkiang, is now almost 
wlKilly a sandy wasie, but in the first sesen or €-iglu ix'tnuries til thi' 
Christian em it wics a land “of smiling i illcs with rich ?>ant tuarics 
and monasteries stCKkccI with niagnirttenl lihrsirien”, Xnwadays it 
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h ijihabUcd by a sparsf: population mainly uf Turkish tongue and 
Moslem religion, but at that time it was a iiieliJiig-pot of peoples 
u^iijg rjiiite dilfemu forms of speech f[niiiiaii^ ''Tokharian”^ 
Indian^ Cihiiiese, fibeuui, Turki, and others), pnMlueing books 
written in ditfereni languages and stTipis^ and profcsfiiiig dtfTereni 
reiigioii.v (Buddhist^ Manichaean, Xestoriarip and cjthers).. 
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Fig. VIII 4 

t^^) ‘l\jrki txHuks. 


\'eiY few coinplcie Sogdi an books arc extant, but numerous 
fragjncntary manuscripts ^vcrc found in Eastern 'rurkeslaiip at 
Eili'icn-fcKtung, the *‘Caves of the Thousand Buddhas”, in Tun- 
huang. The earliest fragmenTs extant, a collection of paper ciocu- 
mcntA, previously attributed to a period not later than the middle 
second century' a^d., are now assigned to a.d. 313 or 314, It h 
inicrcsting to note tliat the paper of these documents h matle 
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nnU'ch' iVuiii riig^ lahrics w<iveii iVuiii hon^|} (tiot:!f if stria 

itivta). 

Hr- grciU majority of eJk* *yj^c|iiin wxis btloiii^% lunvincr, Ui 
ihc ei^Hitilt £111 d pcrhapts tlic iiintli ccmurs .\ak Ke niiiniisxript^s ;ird 
preiened lor tlic niou pan: in Londrin (Hntisili Musciim and Indta 
Olllcq I.ibrary^it Paris (Xaiional !abraiy)t Lrnin^ad (Academy of 
Srience), and B^irliEi fAtadcmy of IScicnce]. Anicinj^^^i these ni:uiii^ 
scripts arc masi extensive icxis^ whtch come from “Fan-huimESt some 
belonging to die ?ie\emli centiir\% and oihers, l^uch sLi Buddlti-H 
sutraSj to iJic temli ceniijiy. It may be noted dial Sogdiati bixjk^ 
are xsxitten m three seripi'i, earli of diem pettilKir io a distiiici 
religiont Btiddhi^m \raiiic’haeisrri. niid Christtanity, 

1 he iniportaiit Sogdiaii bm^ks wlikh were deposited in llie 
National Library, at Paris, were liciievcd lo>t fov a number of years, 
but WTTV redi^icovered by W, I'iHiozat iu and mti'c admirably 
pubIi^hcd in 194^* The n^apirirj^ of ihesc manuscripts contain 
Buddhist texts, mostly translated From C' bin esc originals. Of the iion- 
Butldliist texts, Henning considers the following books worth 
tnentioiiiiig:: P 13, a fragment of the 7 ~ati of i?£nrf^iiji; P ly, a ‘imall 
medical fragment, coniaiiiiiig tlirre prescriptions, one each hir an 
emetic, a porgaiivc, and an aplirodhtae- P 25, a learner^ iii^t 
attempt at writing Sogdiaii^ full of mistake'^; P 3, a Shamanist rain- 
maker^'s handbook^ whith is a C^enlral .Asian ratlier dian Indiiin 
productiou, and contains a number nf [ranian terms i:<it found in 
Biifldidst icxLs. great value is eoh^^hoii fif P H, iCiili its [ong list 

tji prrsiin;il names. . . . The name nf the p^iinter of P 26 is not 
n okhariini\ liui /fty-rr/ =?*] fcrri], a common Turkish nanic’^ 
fHenning), The vciy long texi p 2 (conlaiTUiig nearly 1,230 lineii) 
is the dullest ofalL 


Agncan, Kuchean and Khotanese 

Uniii E890, ivheii the fii-si maiiusmpii wTilteti tn these hiuguagrs 
iverc I’oiind, and iitui! 1893, when these maiiuscripis were fiubiishetl 
by Dr. A. F. R. Hocmlc, ROthliig was known of the cxisteEicr rd’ 
these Ibrms of speech, fatter, uiany more rlocumeiits were discrnered. 
Tlieir deciphcrnienl Wiis hieiUEaied by a prii>r knowledge of the 
relative scripts 1 variants of the Indian Bnihml Gupta e haracters), 
and by ihe disrf>ver\' of some bilingual matiiht i ipts (one of the two 
languages being Sanskritk 
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‘'TOKH.\RI.\.\” ns DIALRCTS 

Tho conlonis uT tht-se documents revealed llial in the latter 
part of the lirsi iiiilleimiiim a.U,, the population living bcuvcen 
tlic River Tarim and the Mountains T'icn-shan, including the ter¬ 
ritories of TurlTiii, (^araslialir and Kucha, spoke a language—ol 
ivhich at least two dialects can In- distinguished—belonging iti the 
centum group of the tndo-European fainily of languages. 

This language, ho^vover, note comnioiily, though probably 
wrongly, known as “Tokhariaii”, presents several leaturcs not paral¬ 
lelled in the other Indo-European languages, and its relationship 
tviih the other groups has not yet been sufiicienily cleared up. 
Partly on Prof. II. W. Bailey’s suggestion, the ttvo dialects, pieviously 
distinguished as ‘■Tokharian Dialect A” or “I A", and "Tokharian 
Dialect B” or “I 11 ”, are now often termed Agncan (from the 
ancient kingdom Argi or .\gni, later known as QarashaJir), and 
Kuchean, tlic latter being the language of the ancient kingdom of 
Kucha or Kucl. 

The KHOTANtSE 1 ,a.vgiiaoe 

The other document.s are written in a form of spcctii now 
generally ennsidered a,s the Khoianese Jangiutge, wliiclv was spoken 
in the ancient kingdom ofKhoiaii, called in Sanskrit Gaustnnn, and 
in Tibetan Khu-tlicn j ilie indigenous term for tire kingdom was 
flvaiana- {later Hvamna-), the adject, nom. sing, being Hvataijai 
(later Hvainnai). 'I'his language teas tbrmerly called Xorlh Arj'an 
(by E. l,eumaiin}, East Iranian (by French scholars], Saka (by 
Lueders), Khotani or Khoiani Saka (by S. Konotv], but at present 
H. lliiilcy’s term “Kliotanfsc” is preferred, though he hiinseiris 
now prepared to accept the opinion that Khoiancsc belongs to the 
Saka group of the Iranian languages. 

There are .some indications to show that Klmtatiese waji reduced 
to writing in the second century a.ix, although the nianu.scripls 
extant arc considcraljly later (ninth or tenth centuries), the earliest 
ones belmiging probably tn the eighth or at most the seventh 
century .'t.ij. 


Acneax anp Kithheas MANtrscRiFrs 

(Fig. Vm-«, ff) 

rho minicious Agncan and Kuchean manusrriiJts extant— 
recently discovered—are now in coUccthnis in [.oiidon, Oxfoixl, 
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Paris, Cafcutta, Leningrad, Berlin, Peking, and (belbrc the last 
war) in Dairen, Thr>' were found in the eastern part of the Tarim 
basin (Eastern Turkestan), and belong to the setond hali olThc first 
millennium a,d. The texts are largely feiigious, but in Kuchean 
business documents and medical manuscripts are also extant. 

Khotanese Manuscripts (Fig. \TlI-6, A) 

The many Khotanese fragmentary manuscripts have been 
discovered in Eastern Turkestan and at Ch'ienor 'r 5 'ien-ro-iung(thc 
"Caves of the Thousand Buddhas”) in Tuii-huang. They are mny in 
London (British Museum and India ORicc Librar)), Paris (National 
labrars') and Berlin (Academy of Science). The contents of these 
manuscripts are of great s arietj': apart from oflicial and business 
documents, there are translations of Indian tales, Buddhist religious 
poems, medical texts, and other kinds of literature. Some of the 
manuscripts extant contain a kind of cursive Gupta .IBC (the 
alphabet, a syllabarj-, and numerals); one manuscript cont^ns 
t,to8 lines of writing. Three of the more extensive and better pre¬ 
served Khotanesc manuscripts—belonging to Ltie Stein Collection 
in the India OIHcc I.ibrarj—havc been reproduced iti facaimtle by 
the leading authority in this field of study. Prof, II. W. Bailey 
f Codifes A^Antaitmtes, Djpeiihagen, sggB). 


Early Turk! Manuscripts 

Apart from numerous “runic” iniscnptions discovered near the 
River Orkhon, to the somh of Lake Baikal, and in other parts of 
southern Central Biljcria, north-wcslcm -Motigolia, and iinrth- 
castem Turkestan, mainly belonging to the scveiilh or cigluli 
centur)' A.D., some later fragments of manuscripts, svritten in the 
same script, but in a more cursive form, were found in Eastern 
Turkestan. This script is variously termed Orkhori-acript, Siberian 
or Early lurki, also Ktik Turki or prc-Islamie 'Turk!. (Fig, Vlll-a* 
rigAt). ' 

The language of these in-scrlplions and manuscripts is early 
Turki, this being the oldest kitcnvn form of the Turkish tongue- i'l 
differs very widely from Otioman Turkish. Although the earliWt 
inscriptions txtani belong to die seventh century', the scripi must 
already iitive been in use in the .sixth century. ■;iiid i,i Uie .same 
period .some literature may have been written. 
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Uighur Manuscripts (Fig. Vlll- 5 j 

The Llighui's, origiiiiiliy rix|u?: Oi^hu'iS i ilic^'Xiiic Ogliuii ) were 
a strong people nf rurki speech and Sliainani^t religion, lliey 
Ibunded a vast and powerful empire in Mongolia^ which had its 
capital at nu>dern Balgasun^ on die River Orklioii. Lalerj 



fig. VIJ 1-5 

Uiuhur and MyriBuliaii Uwb. The Mcmf^k^iail Eiiajiuscrapl u 

<*. 1860 dmlia CifTict Librair, 


however, their kings embraced Manichaeisni, while a part of the 
population became Ncstorians or Buddhists. Snbse^^uctitlyi they 
became Moslems. 

The deslmction of the Uighnr Mongolian Empire, about the 
middle of the ninth centurs, did not mean the end of the Uighur 
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inHuciice. [ rpm the culuir.il aiiE^lr, tlie later Ui^ditir kiii3i;dont o] 
Kastcni 1 titkcM;iii was imrr iiufjoriant tliati ilie IVimirt LijiTliur- 
Mongolia]j Liiipirc. J'lic l igliut. nilcii Ka.shgarhi in ilic letiili- 
twelfth centuries: they subdued the uhnle of tJie epiintn, but 
mtermixed ho completely with the local popuhiiion, wliieli wits of 
lokliariaii ^ and Iranian origin^ that thej.^ may conveniently be 
called 1 urkized Indo-Euiropcans, Hovn'cv'crj tlie re^on became the 
Country' cil the lurks", ruikcMan"* After the eoiiqucst by 
C-liingg'iz Kharis ^he Uighurs retained a sembautoitoiny i’or sonic 
lime. 

The Cultural inllucnce of the Uighiit^ on the neighbouring 
cot^iries is bt^st illustrated by the fact that in the thirteenth centuiy 
their alphabet wa_s employed as the official script of the Mongolian 
Empire. Numerous fragments of the Uighur manUJiCTipts ^cere dis¬ 
covered in Eastern lurke^stan at I'urfan and in other places. Their 
contents are mainly reiigious: Buddhbt^ Manlchaean, and Chri-stijan 
^'Xi^torian): ^ee Eig. VilI-5, 

\Vith regard to script, the E^ighur liierar>^ manuscripts liavc been 
classified into three main groups, (1) A Few fragmentary maim- 
scripts^ belonging to the earliest period, are written in a script 
s]lowing (ornis ol letters which frcc|ueiit]y appear in Sugdiaii manu¬ 
scripts* I he L ighur manuscripts ot this group are in potlil form [see 
p* 362)- the leaves (generally of paper, rarely of palm leaf or birch 
barkj measure about 30 JO cm.; the lines ruit longiiudinatly, 
(2) 1 he script of a Je\v other L’tgliur manuscripts Ls more recent than 
that of group (i)—though it is closely connected with it—and 
appears more seldoni in .S^ogdian manuscripts. The books are in 
pothi Ibrm, but the format h much larger, s^miciimcs measuring as 
much as 5.J. >; 33 cm.; the lines run not luiigiEudinally but acro.ss the 
leaves, (3J Numerous L'igliur manuscripts belong 10 this group, 

I he script show's eharacteristics ’which do not occur in Sugdian 
manuscripts. The book form is again the small form ui’pbihi (abnm 

X 12 cm,), and the direction ofline^i longitudinal. 

Apart from Uiesc main bonk hands there e.^stcd an extremely 
cursive cuneni hand as ^hown by Uighur documents; these '"were 
exclusively written with a brush on thinner, softer and coar^hcr paper 
than the rcHgiou* texts. The script of the earlier ones k closely 
connected with die Sogdian eur-Hivc; that of ihc more recent^^ 
(Lc Ct>q) .show5 x^rabic. influence. It w:ls the EhghuT current hand 
which wai adcipEed as the official script of the .Vlongolian Empire 
(sec Fig. \Tir-5j hffmr; see also 7 'fe AlpbaheL pp. 316 IT.) 
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Willi rrt;;ui1 luccintt-nlv iifid liiiiyiiLiHc, ilirtd nuiiii iiuiy br 

iJKtiii^uiNjitd: huddhiat, Miinkliiirnn, and tliirisdan n-sls; iltr 
]angiiat;c cmpUiycd in lUc Mutddiat-an inanuscript-'i is apparciiltv 
tonnrclcd uilh Kck I'lcki 'sec p. ^^8? and may rcpn.'i^nt a wc'-slcrii 
Tlirki dial<Tt. 


^ ^ 111 & ^ 



Me- 't'JII-G 

#Tp Kiirlirun, ff, Klujtjrirtc. mvA f. Br.kliEiiT CWTUc Ubrarj'K 


The lines run vertically or linriKomalJy. Ol' particular iiilcrcst is 
die puticuiatian in BuddKi.st and Manichacran manuscripts. The 
earlier Huddhist texts comaiii liulc thick huoks, a sort of com mu, 
written either sing^ly nr double, which take the place of our roniina, 
semicolon and full stop. In later times, the commas wTre replaced 
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by [ittle oblique strokes \mttcn singly or double. Tlie cud of a 
paragraph ’^vuls marked by a group of three, lour or more 

kooks; irikcre %\'erc ihur^ i^u^ were placed r>Ji ihc lieigkl of the line, 
one above them and one l>ck_nv, Unis 'I'lic Man'ukacan punetna- 
tion consisted of lit lie o%ah, c^flen in mimum or \ermikoUj 
around one or iwu dob in bJiick Indian ink, llicsc ovals were eiUier 
single or double' sometimes they w^ete also placed at Uic beginning of 
the line. Lc Coq points out that $uch a pujiciuation b quite sullicient 
to denote a Manic haean text. 

Uighut books show all the rnain fornts of ancient and modern 
books: (i) There was the roll-form; die roll w^as fastened to a rod, 
which was ornamented at its ends or had projecting ornamental 
knobs made of bone, rnctak or ivory* For parallels in MediterraneiUi 
countries at^d in the Far East, sec pp. 129, 405. (i) There was the 
concerima-meihod book sintiiar to that in China (sec p. 404 f). 
It was generally Uiriltcn On one side, but sometimes^ tiiough rarely^ 
it was wTittcii on both sidcit. (3) There was die pot bi-form book, 
already referred to. The covering tablets and all the leaves had— 
generally on the left-hand side—one or two string holes for the 
passage of die tying string. The e holfts tvere sometimes decorated 
with little circles painted in black or red Indian itik. (4} Finally, 
there was the Western codex-form, which was preferred by Mani- 
chaeans and Christians* The format varied between the folio and 
quarto, and the dut>dc€imo. .\1 though various writing materials^— 
already referred to—tvere cmploycdi the great majority of the 
preserved Uighur manu-scripis are of paper; palm-leaf and btreh- 
bark maiiiiscripts have come down to us only in fragments. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Sec Thf Alpkabiij pp. 292-4, 309, 312-13, 315-16, 349, 351-^. 


Kharoshtht Manuscripts (Fig. I-9, d) 

Before cxamitfnig the vast Indian branch, tve may deal, at least 
briefly, with the KJiaroshthi '"book”. Kharoshthi is the only Indian 
script not dependent on, or coiinected with, die Bmhmf^ the proto¬ 
type of all die other Indian scripts (sec Tb^ Alphabd^ pp. 301--4, 
328 if.)* 

I’he term Kharsididii, or AVirtfois/ri, now commonly used. 
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appears m a Chinese Buddhistic work as early as A.P* 663 * It is 
applied JO the script known from many liido'Grecks^ Indo-ParthUnj 
and Indi>Sc%Thian coins belonging to the period between 175 b,Cp 
and the first century a.d. It is, or was, abo called Bactrian, Indo- 
Bactrian, Ar>an, ,\r>^o^Iiidian^ Bactro-Pali, Xorth-westem Indian^ 
Aramaco-Indian, and so forth. Its imponance >\as realized artcr the 
discovery^ in 1836, of a KJiaroshiiu inscription incised on a rock in 
the vicinity of Shahbazgarhi, an the Indo-Afghan borders, giving 
a translation of Asoka*s edicts, belonging probably 10 251 E.c:, 

Kharoshthi Script 

The Kharoshthi script is undoubtedly a descendant of the 
Aramaic alphabet. It has been suggested that It originaicd in the 
fifth century' fl.c. in north-western India, at that time under Persian 
rule, which was the best medium for the spread of the Aramaic 
spcetili and script. The Persian adminisaatioii probably Introduced 
ihis script, adapting it to their own needs and those of the native 
population. Its use was limited to north-^vestern India and to 
Indianized Iranian countries of Central Asia, to the territory^ 
occupied by the Indo-Scyihian empire of the Kushana (first century 
ax\ or A.P, to A.D. 225). 

Kharoshthi is not a monumental script, but a popular cut's!vc 
and commercial^ or literary and calligraphic book hand. 

K n A ROSHTHl DoCUJt! ENTS 

Many Kharoshthi doeunicnis are CKtant. Ilicy arc written 
mainly in Middle Indian dialects, but some documents from Xiyn 
and Kucha are writien in Sanskrit, 

Interesting Kharoshthi documents written in Indian ink on 
u'cHid, skin and paper %ecrc lound in Niva and Lou-lan (Eastern 
Turkestan). The grral collection of w^ooden doE umcnis found at 
Nya formed part of archives of the third ccniury^ a.d. Ii sIitnvN that 
vv(Hid was not only the writing material most commonly used in 
Gcntral A^ia before the imention of paper c* to5)^ but even 
al'tcrw^ards it remained the ofTicial writing material in t'entral .Aiirt 
al least do^vn to about the end of the third century' a.d, 

“It was not until Sir Aurd Sidn's disco^^eiy at Xiya in rgoi 
that the c ha racier of the early wwden stationer)- was known. It 
lake^ many forms, from a nuTe rough to the ingenious double 
tablet of either Svedge shape" or rcrtaiiguktr, desigm-d tij be dosed 
and scaled with as much security against unautliori/cd inspection 
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as the most careiiUiy scaled ‘cover' ol' today. The twigs, siiek-likc 
tablets, single rectangular and tak/Ui shaped tablets arc generally 
mcnifw., accounts, casual utiimponarit comlutinications and simJIar 
matter. The double documents arc more or less confidetuial Jotters, 
agreements and oJIicial despatches. . . . *J‘hc two tablets fit together 
accurately.... The seal, made ot a specialty prepared day, is packed 
into the cavit>', embedding the crossing strings and is intpVcssed sviih 
the sender’s seal.., . ThewTitten eomniunication is on the two inner 
iurfaces ol the tafalets which when ‘closed’ are lace to face and are 
therefore secure Irom scrutiny until the string is cm and the tablets 
parted” (F. H. Andress's). 

PRESERVED ^L\-^'USCRIPTS (Fig. a) 

1 he most iiuportani Khanoshtlii manuscript is the rragmentarv 
manuscript known as the Dulrfuil de Hhiiix ^Maiuticript; it was 
dLSCovered in the mins orGosinga \^iliara . KJiuian j, and it contains 
a version in north-western Prakrii of the Buddhist work Df,omn,a^ 
pa a, UtsivTiUen on birch bark. Its date is uncertain, hut according 
to some scholars it belongs to (he lirst or second cetitury A.D., 
thus being the earliest Kharodithi manttsiTipt extant. Only v'erj' 
lew Iragmcnts of Kharoslulii paper manu^ripts have been rncovered 
(mainly at Lrnj^lari), See also p. 361, 

1 he most rcceni Khar{jsbtJii dfjciimeiU:^ Avritteii on peri^thabk: 

material were discov'ered in the Kucha region; their date is un- 
(crlain, but tticy were found with iion-Kharoshihi documcnis 
Jelonging to the seventh century' a.d. fThe most recent Kharoslitlii 
inscriptions seem to bdang to the fniirth or fifth eentury a.d.) 

^ *S* reproduces a KharoshtJii “book” wriiieii on woiideti 

tablets. 


IlMiLlOGRAPHV 

See The Aipfiahel, p. 304. 


India, Tibet and Further India (Figs. \'I I [-6, r-i6j 

The problems connected with the history of the Indian “book” 
arc so vast and so complicated that it is impmsible to deal with it in 
dciail III this book, 'I’he origin and development of the numerous 
Indian. T'ibcian and Funhrr Indian scri|>t?; have been dealt wiili in 
The Alphabrlj pp. 3t>B-44!. 
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iXDTA: LAXGL-AGL:S AXD SCIUVIS 

rX t!JT \i\ for ilic siikc iiif ^impiilicaiLuii, wc ;ic tcpt ilic ibllowing 
!»uucini.rU <it .11 k'iidiiig BrUisli ^mdciii of huliitn pliilologVs F. W. 
I'homLLSj it h tjniy ihc beginning of the fonipliciUiuiL ‘^LinguEitic-ally 
India iioij upon a perilcial compai json^ more complex than tlie 
area tvith which it is usually compared^ iianiely Europe exclusive of 
Russia. If set over against the Sanskrit and Indu-Aryari the 
Classical and ii.ontaiicc: languages^ against the Munda and Dravidian 
the Cdik and Teutonic^ against the Iranian the Baltic and Slav, 
against the Tibeto-Burman the Finno-Ugriaii and Turkish, tve hav e 
not much left on either side, say the .Albanian and Basque in Furopcj 
ihc Ausiriai:, Buru.sha.skij and Thai in India*” 

The main complicaiiun uf India's linguistic problem lie^ not 
much in ihe fact iliat each of the main languages has numerous 
dialectJSj m in the fact that not only ma^' various scripts be used for 
a particular language, but that the employment of ihc'i^e scripts 
presetiis various combi naliotts and a her natives: the Devanagavi 
character U used not only for Sanskrit^ hut is also ihc main literary^ 
Vehicle o[ varion'i' Iiuitan languages and dialects^ amongst them tlitse 
of the \\k'Sterji Hindi group, of the Eastern Hindi varictie.Sj of 
Marathi and Xcpali; at the same timCj Sanskrit, for wliich die 
Dcvfiiiilgari is generally employed^ i-s aho ^viiiien or printed in all the 
chief alphabets. Hindustani can be written or printed in both the 
Persian and DcYanagarT chsiractcr^* 

Much of the Kashmir literature is wrhieti in Sanskrit and in die 
Uevilnrigarl character, but the Modem Kashmir literature is 
written mainly in the Arabic Persian characterj and the Hindu 
Kashmir literamrc h someiimes written in tlie ancient Kashmir 
script, lertncd Sarada. I'hc Moslems generally prefer the Arabic 
Persian alphabet (also for Pitnjabh Sindh!, Lalmda, and other 
languages), but the Bengali MosleniNi write generalty in the liengaP 
character. File Gurmnuklii is the chanicter of the Sikh sacred scrip¬ 
tures which are written in various Punjabi and Sindh! dialects and 
even in Hind! or Marathi. Tamil is generally wTitten in the Tamil 
character^ but senile Mosleiiii ^mir it in the Arabic Persian character' 
and die old firantlia alphabet of die I'umil country as w'dl the 
Tttlu-Makiyrilam script were ibrriieriy used for San.skrit only. 

IXDIAS EARldESr LFIERAIURE 

I'his is not the place |o discuss; the early or later liistory of the 
Indians or their early and later Siteritttires, it may be mentioned. 




Sajukrit wKlten in ljtvfln5Lgi<rf, and NtpIlLT ^rinu] a, 

Dcv^nKeari (^/q^^piA^fiiJNjriuAaFa)p f. iBnp^liulia Offke ybrar>-p ff.jvij?); ft treatise 
MFi riliEal in S^lradn viripl, A D. 1761 (iibitirni, 

fufrianii, 

m ^epP^ll iumptp A.ij. 1677 (ibiJent, 
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however, that llie immigration of Aryan tribes into India, is now 
generally ascribed to the second half of the second millenmum b*c., 
and the ancient Vedic literature—the sacred scriplnrci ofthc ancient 
Indo-Atyans, and vnidoubtcdly the earliest religious literars monu¬ 
ment ttf Indo-European speech—'is assigned to the same period, 
continuing, in its later parts, into the first millennium b.c. It is a 
great literature tshich grew in the course of many centuries, but 
for many generations it was handed down orally. 

The earliest part of the \'cdas, or Rig-i'fdit, is a kind of hymn- 
book, written in archaic language? the much later “Triple \'cda” 
consists of (i) die Atkurta-Vtda, containing charms, exorcisms and 
spells against wild animals, snakes, pests and other diseases, us well as 
against poisons; marriage and funeral hymits, and simple philosophi¬ 
cal reflections; (2) the Sdttta-'lfda, a book of tunes for verses taken 
mainly from the Rig-^’eda; and (3) the Jh/ur- Vfda, a ritual manual. 

I our other collections of bfwks make up die religious literature ol 
the ancient Indians. I'hc special rituiil liieratune of the later period, 
the Brdhmamis [perhaps derived from brahma, meaning ilie prayer- 
energy, and nmna, die hidden power uhich penadcs the universe), 
Containing discussions among priests and serv'ing Ibr the ^training 
of pupils; the .^ranj/akas, “forests texts" or books “proper for study 
in the forests", which arc an appendix to the firahmami-s, and deal 
with ascetic practices, elaborate rituals, and deeper professional 
discussions intended for BraJimans alone; the Upmishads, secret 
doctrines, or sessions of intimate discussion, which arc a sort of 
miscellaneous pliilosoydiical literature, dealing with such matters as 
cosmogony, the essence of the material and the spiritual,^ or the 
development of man and of other living species; and the Veddngas, 
or \''cdic supplements, supplementary books of the Brahmanas in 
tlieir exposition of the older texts, dealing with miscellaneous 
subjects such as lexicography, phonetics, etymology', grammar, 
astronomy and astrology, 

Inpia’s Great Epics 

'I’his outline of die ancient Hindu literature will be concluded 
w'ith a reference to the two famnus epic poems, the MahdbbdTUla, 
eoiitaining 100,000 coiipicts, and the Rdmdjana, of 24,000 couplets. 
Actutdly, the lii^t traces uf epic pm'try are 10 be found in the Vedas, 
bul it was only later that a whole luTi>ic literature grew up, sung by 
the sums <ir bards at various festivals. Many of these epics and ballads 
have iH'en collecicd in the Atatidb/iarnfa 1 the longest epic poem in 
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the world), ;v-hich seems to be the wesicm [ndi<in t-pic, and iJie 
narnaytmn^ probably ihc ea^iicm tridiaii epic* 

ora mueh laicr date t perhaps of the sisiil; tci the eii^hih ccniurv 
A.u.) arc xhc Parana^ [from Sanskrit purma, “old”), or “Old Narra¬ 
tives , containing sacred Hindu poetical ^rorks in Sanskrit. Then 
there are also ancient heroic songs, fain- uiles, and myths, togciJu-r 
with a vast amount of gnomic poem wliicli is perfectly executed. 

Ancient Indian scientific work was not divorced fr<im literature 
proper, mid verse has been the incdiiini not onlv for biographv and 
htstor>', but also for treatises on medicine, archiieclure, astronomv 
4 Eld astrology'j philD5iophy^ and even buv. 


PRE.SER\'ED WRrn'EN D(X:U.\IE\'I S 

.\[:my thousands of Indian inscriptions, carved on slune, nr 
engraved on plates of copper, or on iron, gold, silver, brass, bronze, 
c .i\, carihcnwarei bricks^ crj^sfjtls, sind oihcr iiiird material, 

have come down to us. J'beyart written in Sanskrit, Pali, Sinhalese, 
lamil, Rengfili, Oriya, Nepfdi. Tdngu, Miibya|am, and mher 
lau^agcs. Numerous ancient coins are also extant. 

n tile other hand, relatively lew documents wriilcti on perish¬ 
able materials, such as palm leaves or birch bark, h.wc been pre- 
scrv'cd. ihe earliest extant manuscripts on palm leaves seem to 
belong to the lourth century a.d. —the most import am being some 
Iragment-s from Kashgar, In the GodiVey Clolteclion—or to the sixiJi 
century a.d., includint; the famous Horiuzji manuscripts. 'I’hcae 
latter matmsc ripis arc written hi the cursive hand of llic Siddha- 
mairkit character (known also as **nail-headed” nr “acute-angled" 
alphabet), which is the ancestor of l^c-vrinagari, the script maiiiiv 
used for Sanskrit, 


pai.m-leaf M.\Ni::scRiprs (rigs, i-.g; viii-,3, 15, .ej 

“It cannot be doubted,” wrote lluehlcr, “tJuii the two large- 
leaved palms, the Iddalahi {It»raxsux JlaM/f/i^mh) and die tadiidlt 
[Oxyphtt umhacalijera, C. iafirra), which probably were originally 
indigenous in South-1 ndia, but have now spread into the Punjab 
arc the leaves wliicli were prim ipally employetl” In India as vvTiting 
material, Hncmlc lias proved I hat this staieiiu-nt is not exact. In his 
opinion, up to a eeriain puiiil of time, the (tiuid J’alipat palm 
f oryp/M Hwi/xfrtcw/f/rm, also CoQ-p/m WiWa, was ihc only pahn the 
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leaves ol ^viiieli were used ilirou^^houl India, whereas the iisc ip! tJw 
leaves of the Palm^Tii palm or "J’arigacJi, Borassus flabtdifir [and not 
fh&^di/ifrmis, as usuaiJy called)^ be^an at a eomparati^ ely late period* 
and was, and is still, limited to ilic fouih and east of India. The 
Palnt^Ta palm was broxig^ht in frcmi Afi'ica, where it grows wild and 
h called whereas ilie orii^inal home uf iJie 1 alipat palm is 

uncon a in^ though aecordiiit^ lo some seliolars it is indigenous to 
South India and grous wild in Ccylrm and on the Malabar coast, 
up toalxiut the 13th Lat, 

The lolknving is the de^rription of the iw'o kinds of leaves as 
given by Horrnle: Both the Cor>pha and the Borassiis palms 
have plicate leaves iV^ldiiig like a fan, consisting of a number of 
‘iegments* Through the middle of each segment, from end 10 end, 
runs a hard rib, 1 he Ilabs on both sides of the Hb arc lough and 
nexible; and these yield the material which h prepared for waHling 
piirp()scs. They taper off fitmi tlieir widest point towards both ends; 
accordingly suitable strips arc cut out from the middle^ of sue It 
various Icnirihs as the sijcc of the natural liall-segmeiU will admits 
1 hese strips are prepared fur ^vriting, by boiling in water or milk; 
and hnallyT when wanted Ibr wTituig a bixik, the required nunibei' 
of strips are cut down to a uniform size, L’nirorinity, however, w as 
always more rare fully attended to in point of length than in point of 
breadth* 

■]'he manuscript lea\Ts of the two palms can be easily distin- 
gindicd fruni one another. J hnse of the Talipal are ihiniier and 
broader, and possess Llcarly marked cross-veins, in the form of rilts, 
white the Palmyra pa Ini leaves rather present a phted or pock¬ 
marked appearance- An analviiiis by l"iocrnle of maEiiiscripis 
has F^hown that lUi: width of the Palmyra palm leaf never exceeds 
[4, and verv^ rarely exceeds i i inches. The majority arc somewhat 
less than iT inches wade, but a width of less than r inch is very 
rare- Un the <ither hand, the usual width of the Taiipat leaf varies 
iietwccn f ^ and 3 inches, though tenves wider than 13 i inches are not 
commoti. Manuseripis under ] ^ inches wide arc rare^ and less than 
\K inehe;^ arc verv' exceptional* lliuSp the width ^'is an almost 
absolute rest; any leal, measuring and upw'ards i^ certain to l>c 
Cftnpfia ^vhilc any leaf ttieo-suring li or bchiw, is almost 

certain to be liorm.ws ft iJfucrnle). MorcnvTrj a talipai palm 
segment is much longer tli.aii a l^aliiiyra palm seginenit and it 
tapers off hir more gently tlicii the lat(er, from us widest point lo 
its ends; besides, the lialf-segnient 1 tliai ts a segment tlivided longi^ 
indinalJy along die central rib; <i! a Taiipat palm leaf at hs wide&l 
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pointy may measure 3 iiiclics, ^vhercas in a Palymra IcaF^ it may 
measure ^ inchesj and usually mea'^ures less. Ilicreforr h is 
possible to cut much longer and wider strips from a Talipai leal'than 
from a PalmyTa leaf. As a i-ulcj a prepared leaf measuring a length of 
more than iS inches with a \ridth of li inches is more likely to 
be a Talipat palm manuscript. 

Finally^ as Dr. Hocrnle has remarked + of the Palmyra palm 
almost cVeryTlting can be used: its fniils and buds arc edible, its 
juke made into liquor^ its leaves can be used for domestic and 
literary' purposes^ its trunks are shaped into boats. Of the Talipat 
palm^ on the other hand, neither the fruit is edible nor the juice 
drinkable. 

Of the 134 manu^ripls examined by Hncmle, eighty-seven 
can be dated with certainty (eighty-four of them bearing an actuai 
date) and tbny^-seveu can be dated on palaeographic grounds; the 
three earliest manuscripts belong 10 a.d. 450, 520* and 350^ the 
latesT TO 1815. Only two manuscripts dating before ajk 1675 arc 
Acritten on Palmyra palm leaves; they l>eIong to 1587 and 1594, the 
former being only partially (at the end) written on Palmyra leaves. 
On the wholc^ may take the year a.d. 1675 as the epf>ch that 
marks the change from ihc use of Cktrypha to that of borassusp . . . 
Borassus leaves were tint used at all for book writing in Northern 
India before the end of the sixteenth century, nor used generally 
before abriul a.d. 1675."' 

Purihermore, according to Dr, HoernlCp the use of Palmyra leaves 
for l)ook Avriling Avas limited to Xortli-Eiuitern India, e.f^ to Bcngah 
Bihar, and Orissa. At the lime w hen the use of such leaves came in 
in North-East India (in ihe seventeenth century a.d,)j tiic use ol 
paper had in Central and Western India long su|5ersedcd that ol 
palm leuves, the latter having l>eing discontinued by the middle n! 
the filtecntli century^ on the Avest coasts and in the interior provinces 
some centuries earlier. In Rcngah the oldest preserv'ed palm-leai 
manuscript belongs to a.d. 1360, but the Palmyra palm leaves dn not 
appear befi>rc the end of the sixteenth centun'. In Bihar, doAvn to ihe 
middle of the eighteenth century, only Talipat palm leaves Avere 
employed as Avriting material for bottks. In both Bengal and Bihar 
paper superseded the palm leaves in ihe early ninelcenlh century'. 
Tn Orissa, rm the other hand, not a single manuscrlpl is knoAvn to 
exist Avhh h is Avrineii on IVilipat paint leaves, all prt^erATd paltn-leaf 
manuscripis being written on Palmyra leases; it must be liornr in 
mind, hoAveser^ That ihc earliest prestrrved Oriya manuscripts belong 
to thr second half of the seventeenth cciuuiy^ ihuugh mnnnscripb 
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written m (Jrlya characters probiibly already existed in the fifiecntli 
eeniuiy. 

In South Jiidia, the '[’alipat palm leaves were med Jii ver>' early 
times, and also the Palmyra leat^cs ^verc employed earlier than in 
other Indian regions* ‘'' The earliest recorded liorassus nianuKCript 
may be referred to about a.i>. 1550, and since that time Borassits 
is generally, though not exclusively^ made use oF^ in Sum them India, 
for book %%Titing^ Cbiy pha also being used occasionally-” In Ceylon^ 
on the other hand, Talipat leaves were the predominant writing 
material for books until relatively recent times. 

The majority of die pree-erird Indian manuscripts belong to die 
ninth and the following centuries. Xumcrous palm-leaf manuscripts, 
dating from the tenth, eleventh and following centuries^ which were 
recovered in Gujarat, Rajpmana and Xonh Deccan, iirc wTitten in 
the Dcvanigarl {icript^ According to Burnell, the oldest manuscripi 
found in South India is dated a.i;i. 

BIRCH BARK WaniNG MATERIAL FOR BOOKS 

The earliest extant Indian manuscript written on birch bark is 
the Kliaroshthi manuscript referred to on p. 354* It is variously 
assigned to the first or second ccniury a*d. Some fragments of ii arc 
prcsert'cd in Paris, others in Leningrad- It is wriuen on strips ol bark 
which mca.surc about eight inches in width, but vary in length, one 
being over four feet long+ This fact lias induced Hocmic to 
suggest that anciently the strips of bark were used in their full size, 
peril a ps in the form of rolls similar to the Greek papyrus rolls* As 
the Kharoshthi manuscripl was AATittcn in a ""period of a still strong 
Greek influence . « * its apparently rolLlike form may be due to tliat 
influence” (Hoernle). Its uTitiiig is in horiMUial lines running 
parallel to the narrow side of the strip. 

'fhe w'elhkno’wn Bm'er Manrisctipb are tlie earliest extant docu- 
rncnls WTitteii In Brahmi script on birch bark. They were acquired by 
Lieute nant Bower in 18B9 in the course of his journey through 
Kucha [Eastern Turkestan), These manuscripts arc wTitten in 
Sanskrit in a cursive round hand of the eastern Gupta varicry' of the 
early Indian character. The B^wer Atanmeripts consist uf several 
distinct works, such as medical treatises, proverbial sayings and the 
like* They wt re edited in the years 1833-1912 by Hoernle. 

They hat^e been assigned to c* 450, and are m the typical 
Indian poihi form, oblong like the I’alipat palm leaf, with a string 
hole; there are two distinct sizes, i inchca by 2i inch, and 9 inches 
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book consists of scpiUiitc IcavK, not brnind in ' a bmik'b but tu-d 
lOgctbci' ill a buiidlcj lliercfort: gcincrally ilic leaves Imvc ^'iring liolcs 
lor the passage of the t>ing string.) 

The third carlieai bircb-biirk manuscript Ls the IMhsMli XfS., 
assigned to the tenth or eleiTnlh century^ vV.d. [t measures about 
seven by four iiichtis. Thus, while the original m idih of the bark 
Mrip has been retained, its lengtli was cm up into smaller pieces 
(dl about four inches each), Xevenhelcss, the tvTiting was made to 
mn parajlcl to the narrow side of the <ifn^inal strip, though this 
narrow side became the longer side of the leaves. Hie general form 
ol the li^khshdlJ AfS-. is the potht, consisting of a large number tii 
separate oblong leaves, though the oblong is not 50 decidedly 
elongated os in the p^tlm leaf, and ihe string holes are wanting, 
probably being thought too risky for the material 

In still later times the strips ol bark were cut into pieces of abi>ui 
twelve iiKhcsj tvhich were folded in the middlcj making up a kind of 
ffitiis ol two leaves or lour pages. Ihe wTiting w'as imw made to run 
parallel to the narrow side of the page, so diat if the ^Tolios*^ were 
unfolded into ihe original strip, ihe writing would appear on each 
loli[i as being In two columns ivilh lines running parallel to the 
longer side ot the In oilirr ivords, the inoclern hook form 

appears to ha\-e been intioduccd. 


INDIAN PAPER MAXl SCRtPTS 

Ihe earliest of all presenrd Indian pajji'r maiiieieripts seems 
to be one rT the ■CkiJcuttHi Sanskrit Ckjtlege [ijbrary (.'niahgu^^ 
Nrc 5^12): it is dated AAK ra^i. .\nrnhtT ver\' early paper manusc ript 
is dated A.n, 1343. *'“J I]ey are b^Nth writtiii in a tlisiineily wcistern 
type ofNagari, and must have \wu written somew liere in tlte Nnrih- 
W-v^i Frfwitices/'^ I’hey ^‘poinl to their having hvetj made in imitaiifin 
of sucli a bireli^bai k j>rc»Loty]>e iei the Haih/mtl MS. I'be oldest... has 
otaiuly the same st|uarish shape; it me^isures 6 x 4 iiivhes. *J’he next 
Wildest . . . is rather more oblong, measuring 13.I - 5 inches, but \i 
has ni> string !iole. . . , li seems pcrmifisible to conclude tliat when 
pafXT came into u'vc, its leaves were cut and ireaicd in imitation of 
birch-bark book leas'es In iliose parts of India where birch-bark svas 
the common writing material and that it was cut and treated in 
imitation of palnirical wherever the latter material was uved IVsr 
bfKik-writing’' I Hocrnle). 
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\"cry early manuscripis from ilic Cciural Asian Collections 
c;allcd after AVeber and Macartney, which were edited by Dr. 
Hoeriilc in the closing years of the last ceiitiuy, are writ ten in 
Indian Gupta characters (sec 77 if Aiphabri^ pp, 34.5 ff.), and. in 
Hoernlc's opinion, they mitsi have been written by native 
Indians migrated 10 Knchar. These nianiiscnpis consist of separate, 
elongated oblong leavcsj from to 2} inches wide* vAih a string 
hole, and with the \%Ttilng mnning parallel to the longer side of the 
leaf. *'Ever>^thing points to the inscribed Ctm-pha leaf as models not 
even to a Boras^ 14s leaf” Hocriile has suggested tJiat the reason of the 
adoption by the peojde of Northern India and of Central Asia of 
the shape of pa Em leaves for their paper bonks lies in the sanction of 
immemorial usage of the palm leaf among the literary classes of 
India, the leamcd and llie “religious", those who occupied them¬ 
selves with the composing and copying of books; and with the speed 
ot Indian culture, through Buddhist propaganda, its fashions nf 
writing tvem wiih ii beyond the borders of India. 

In Western India paper superseded the palm leaf as tvriting 
material for books faster and mare thoroughly than in Eastern India. 
About the middle of the fifteen Ui centuiy' (a.o.) in Western India 
palm leaf has ceased to be used as the main writiiig material for 
books; apparently, the latest palin-lcaf manuscripts arc dated 
A.u. 1400 and r.pip. In Eastern India for some centuries both fonm 
of books were employed: allhougJt there was a steady and marked 
rise in the number of paper manuscripts^ the use of palm leaves as 
writing material for books lingered on in Bengal and BiJiar utitil tlic 
early nineteen ill ccmiiry', and in Orissa until our otvn day. The 
earliest Eastern Indian paper manuscript h a Maithili (Bihar) 
manuscript dated A.d. 1334; earliest Bengal paper mami'script is 
dated 1404. 

It is generally agreed thai ilie introdiietion of paper into India 
f^K^curred in the eleventh centuiy A.i>., and was due to the Moslemsp 
“It only very slowly and gradually displaced the Corypha palm- 
leaf, the use of which had tJie sanction of age and religion among the 
conservative Indian literates; they lotjked with distrust upon the 
product of the Mlccrhas*^^ Indeed, until quite recent limes the 
Indian paper-mills were in the hands of the Mo.sicms. There is no 
iiKligenous term for *"papcr'; the Hindn word kd^aj or kdgad is a 
eorrupLion of the Persian kdgfta^^ iisell'a derivation from t)te Chinese 
word kiig~dz, the term lor paper made of the bark of the paper- 
mulberry tree'". 
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I.ri tRAKV fSOL RtlKS 

liiis pt’irt'ixl ihnil llif cnnim^siii 4iixMjiii|jll[r»ik tiiUT \Uv 
c:irly [iicli.iii wurd?; iatts ajid fdli indii;aic the Paljiiyra and ihc ralip,i.l 
palnis, rciipcciivelyj Li not exact, tak bcin^ simply the t^iiieric name 
oFany palnv 

The Chinese trav'elicr Miuen Tsiang (jicv'eiuh criititrv' a.p.) 
stated ihat all the countries of India the leaves of ilic Talipat 
palm are cverv^uiicrc uied for writing on^\ He also mentions the 
existence of a forest of Talipat treti^ near Konkanapura (the place 
has not yet been identified), in South India. In ihc fiirest there was 
a Buddhist sitlpa. It is known rJiat writing was mainly carried on in 
Buddhist and other moruisteries; some of tlicm must have possessed 
1 arg c pi a n lations of Tal ipat pa! ms. 

Al-Binin!, the lamotis Mosk-tn geographer (a.ix 973-1043), v%Tites: 
i he Hindu-^ have in the south of their coiirjir)" a slender tree like 
the date and coconut palim, bearing edible fruits^ and leaves of the 
length of one yard^ and as broad as three fingers, one piu beside 
tJir othen Ihey call these leases fan', and write on them. J hey binti 
a book ol ilic-se leaves together by a cord on w'hich they are arTanged, 
the cord going througli all the leaves by a hole in the middle of each/’ 
lurEhiT on, he says^: *^lfi Central and Northern India people use the 
bark o( the luz tree* It is called bhurjay ITicy take a piece one yard long 
and as broad as the ouisiretc hed lingers ofthe hand, or stmuwvhaL less 
[aljout eight inchesj and prepare it iti various ^vay^J. 'I’hcy^ oil atid 
polish it so as to make it hard and imcKith, and then they write on it. 
Their letters, and w hatever eke they liave to w rite, they write on ihc 
bark of the tuz tree*” Although al-BTruni’s account h not com¬ 
pletely t'iear and—at least in Dr. Hoeriile's opinion—comain some 
misunderstandings and inaccuracies^ it is iicsmhelcs^ veiy' imporiuntt 
particularly if we consider the scaruy survival oJ birch-bark manu¬ 
scripts. \\-c may suppose that the vast majority of such nianuseripts,^ 
as indeed also of palm-leaf mantiscripis, Jiavc been dcstroved bv 
action of time and climate ov through the ageiiry^ of men—especialJv 
during the political or religious troubles, w^hich so iVefjuently con^ 
vuked the Indian continent: during the Moslem coiiciucst, for 
instance, large destrueifons of Hindu manuscripts arc reported tti 
have taken place- 


VKKNACULAR BOOK PRODUCTIONS {Figs, VlIl-7-t3) 

In India, two important linguistic cveius characterized ihe 
elevemlk and tueirili ernturies .\.d.: (s) the Moslem Cf.nquesL 
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brought the Ambic-Persian script and larigna^e into itsc, and thus 
binughi Into :t ^rtous conipctitnr lo Sanskrii iiml it?; ^rrip!, 

I)c\rinrijtiin, FLs the nKiiii litcran bnttuage and die fingua fraiica^ 
(2,1 d he dreatkmc orSanskiit as ihc imlj' literan- \ elude; this u^ls 
probably uiic of tlic main reasotis lor the development of a lew 
Indian veniaculars into liieran- laiiguagc-s. 

North-eastern India (Figs, i^low; Vlll-to^ ab^nif) 

The earliest proto-BengnlT monuscrlpis belong to the eleventh or 
tweHili centuries a.d. The early Nepali or Xeuari character was 
closely connected ^viih theproto-BcngalTscript^ and it maybe noticed 
that the earliest Ncwarl written documents belong to the ttvelfth 
century^ Newarl has a considerable literaiurc consisting of enm- 
rncmaricson, or translations oF, Sanskrit Buddhist ^vorks, dictmnarieSp 
gramiTUTS, and dramatic works. I'be oldest work of an historical 
tiature was written in the fourteenth century'. Modern Bengali 
literature goes back at least to the fifteenth century a*d. 

Oriya, Biharb and Assamese—all sister languages of Bengal 
belonging to the eastern group of tJie Indo-Ar>'an linguistic lamily— 
have rich literatures. Various scripts are etnpJoyed* and some of 
thcnij for instance Oriya, arc peculiar* I’hc peculiar shape of Oriya 
letters seems to be due to the fact already rnentioued, that the long 
and narrow-* and excessively fragileTalipat palm leaves w ere tlie only 
WTiting material in ancient Odra as in other parts of the sca-eo At 
provinces of southern India* The local scribes cmplo^dng an iron 
stilus to scratch the letters—tJie scratches being later filled in WTtb 
Ink rubbed on the surface of tlie leaf—were compelled to avoid long 
straight lines, because any scratch in the direcLion ofthe longitudinal 
fibre would split the palm leaf. Thus apparently arose the rounded 
shapes of the Oriya letters. One variety of the Oriya WTiting, called 
Bralitruini fowing this name to the Brahmans of Orissa, uJio are 
generally Uic writers ol the Oriya sasirm or religious wTsrks), is still 
mainly employed for waiting on palm leaves. 

The anelt^ni non-Indo-jViyan ^.lanlpuris, using Manipuri or 
Mcidici, A KukUchbi speech of the Tibeto-Burman linguistic 
branch, also have a considerable Iherature. TMeignamba and 
Safftsokgnambi^ bcitig their most important ancient books. 

North- wES'iERx India (Figs. VHr=^6, ff, 9) 

Hindi and Gujarat! are the most important Indian vernacular 
literatures of the north-w'e?9tern and central groups of the Indo- 
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Aryan fhcrc is also a vast Urdu litcralurc, bul this h 

mainly modmiH. OF part it ubr interest is the Sikh religioiis litcratuic,^ 
ctmiposcd^—as alrectcly mentioned^—in various dialects beltjoging to 
Punjabi and oiiicr imporiant Indt>-Arj,'an language,"?^ and vvriHcn in 
the Gummukht character, the invention of which is traditionally 
juicribed to Ahgad {the second Sikh Gum '1538-52))+ it is said that 
Angad found that Sikh hymns, written hiiherta in Landa chartictcr 
(see T/ff p+ 376/, were liable 10 be misread, and ihercrore he 

improved the script and enabled it to record accurately the holy 
literature of the Sikhs. 


J)t<AVJDiAN Ih}tiKS • Fig.s, \ bfl&w; w^rigbl; 13, hwtst UaJ) 

Of the four main Dravidiati languages (see 77 ?^ Atphabft, pp* 
378-S7), Tamif spoken by a population of about jBjCkxStOOOj 
possesses by far the most important literature- “Possessing a 
civilization as earty cLSj if not earlier than, the Ary^in, I he 'l amils, the 
chief of the Dravidian people^ were the last to be Ary^anized* Hence 
their Jitcraturc shows least trace of Sanskrit in Hue nee. E\‘t:n in pre- 
Chhristian days we hear of three Sanganis (academies of scholar^l at 
Madura, the capital of the fancient] Pandya 'fcjngcjom]^ and how 
they adjudicated on new- literary works. . ^ . The earliest extant 
iamll wairk is tlic Tol ksp-pijam^ a vcr'iified grammar of abcHit the 
first ccnTUiy- a.d. But the literiHure really begins with the fCural of 
TirqA'ulImar"' 1J, Cl Ghosh}. 

I lie Aicm/, a didactic pciem, is assigned to the perind between 
the first and the fiflh centiirie^f a.d+; it is the most imporlant classical 
\cork ol the Dmvidians and it is even ennsidereri as a kind of Tamil 
Veda. 

'I’amit possesses a copious bj>dy of literary^ texts, excelletilly pre- 
scT\ed, thnugli in relatively late copies. These texts antedate ilic 
earliest Tamil inscriptions by several centuries—exeludittg, howcvtr,i 
the so-called Oravidi inscriptions. The posirion regarding ICanarese 
or Kannada is quite ditFerent: Ttvliile the caTliest Kanarese 
literary text preserved, the hmir^jnrmr^a^ dates from the latter 
part ijf the ninth cenlur>^ (a.d. r+ 877), the earliest Kanaresc in- 
scripiion yet fnund, at Hah nidi, is dated a+i>. c. 450, 

There are not many Dravidtan fircrar>' remains extant, but the 
continued eniph>ymenr of various very^ ancient literary hands may 
he regalded as evidence that rvni in ancient liini-i the main 
lhavidian peoples wrote and nxid bmiks. 

th-iiiEha fsee, r.g., p. 355] Is r>ne of the most anrieiu and most 
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impoi tiim scnpt^i »l .Houili India. The term Gnimha, wJiich aiready 
appear, m the fi.urtrrnth century indieatrs that this character 
was ased or wnlmg bwks. Ihirotdcsl iifUKimi tJranltia titanuscrint 
extant belongs to the end ol' tJie iixtecmh centunf b.c. rticrr arc at 
present hvo Grantlsa vanctics; the Bnihmanic or ■\square>* hand, 
u.cd ehieHy at Tanjore, and tlic “t:ound-* or Jain hand, used by the 
jams stm remaining near Arctit and Madras: the latter htis pre* 
served the onpnal characteristics of tlie early Grantha far better. 

i ne 1 uIu-Malayajam character seems to have been formed in 
the eighth or ninth century a.d. out of the Grandia, and like it. was 
originally used only for writing Sanskrit, 

The \ aticluttu, or round Jiand’*, perhaps an ancient cursive 
j"'* character, was once widely used in 

^11 South India south of Tanjore, and also in South Malabar and 
ravaijcorc w lere it still exists though in excccdinglv limited ttsc. 
and m a more modern form. The MappiHas of die neighbourhood of 

I elltcheny and in the islands used Vattduttu until modern times, 
svhen It was supenseded by a modified Arabic alphabet. 

ice 77 i^ pp, 307-8- 

TJBETAX HOOKS (Fig, VIlI-i 1, *//, and 14, a) 

The connection of Tibet with India is old and intimate. Directly 
Or m iTcctly, it borrowed from India the Buddhist religion, together 
w It its sacred^ scripiurc.s anti its wTiliiig. Moreover, intimate 
acquaifitance with Ruddlnsm may also have been acquired by die 

I I bet ans through their invasion and conquest of Etestem Turkestan 
(w^ lere they fc>und numerous Buddhist monasteries and libraries in 
existence), as well as through relations with China. 

With the establishment of the Tibetan state and of its capital at 
Lha-sa (in the liist half of the seventh ccntui y a.d,), the Tibetans 
took kindly to wTiting and acquired an aptitude for literature. The 
earliest extant Tibetan books belong to the latter part of the seventh 
century A,t). and are mainly translations of Sanskrit books, but some 
of these translations arc extremely important, as they preserve w'orks 
which have been lost in their original language. 

The cultural influence of the fibetans on the surrounding ptoplet 
may be seen from the fact that some of these peoples, such as the 
Lcpchas, of the Slate of Sikkim, adapted the Tibetan script to their 
own speech. Tibetan writing was adapted also to the Nam Imiguacc 
—whose existence was unknown until the recent discovery of Ceiurat 
Asian manuscripts, to Mongolian (the Tibt:ran-Mongolian script 
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Fig, Vill-13 




leaf: NtalayMam {masdiiipa^dliuufm, 


being known as nptiags-pa) and to Cliincse; ilircc Chinese 

Rudd hist manuscripts written in Tibetan scripts were pubhshrtl in 
the years 1926-9. 

PALI Li rER-VrURE (Figs. I-13, fliofC mid VlU-ir>) 

The term “Piili" means actually the “text”, the text fiitr txef{- 
liBCf the text of ilie Hhiayana Ruddhisl seriiitures, but it indicates 
:iho’thr hmRUage in which the sacred siriplures of Binldhisin arc 
rccoirlcd, and the script in whicti they arc WTitten. I lie 1 ah earlier 
scriptures i if the vohnniTi.HH iniiimeiitartes are ciisregardecl) OHitaiii 
a liaraturc about double the size ol the Bible, but if its repetitions 
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Till-: HA\ij-j'Rouut;Ep uo(JK 

wtrrc distrnunu-d h tvould be somctvliiit smaller than the Bible, It 

or '"baskiTs" or roMcctions i, hence Tripiltika, 
Baskets”). Tiuy are supposed to be the teachings of 
liuddha, \vJuch for many generations were Jiandcd dtnen orullv. 
Irobably at iJic end of the first ccnlurj* b,(:. [tradiimnally 8o b,c.) 
they v,-cric committed to tmting. 

1 he first Pi taka, known as “Prtjfound Ptirin'", mainlv for the 
Jaity, Ls the rfflrt>w. dealing with discipline, but including' also the 
^^aliat>agga, a history of the founding of the order of Buddhism, and 
the exposition of monastic rules, 'fhe second, "Profound Mysteiy”, 
lor dcs-otecs sucli as the nurnks, is the .ytiha or Smta Pi'ta/m,'or 
Jl^hon of teachings, consisting ttininly of dialogues between iJie 
Buddha and various interlocutors, of books of meditation and 
dcsotion, sayings by the Master, poems, fairy-tales and fables, 
storiw ^Buut saints, and so on. The third Pitaka, “Profound 
Spirituality”, is a metaphysical section known as Atiftid/tamiiia, and 
IS the dopnatlc statement of the psychological and philosophical 
discnmi nations”, containing spec til at ions and distnissions un 
Vdriou'i subjects. 

Other ancient books wrlltco in the Pali language arc the 
.V/^flPijfua, an historical w'ork, the Dhammgjiada and the SiiUanipata^ 
lofty and artistic ethical and religious verse; t!ie highly literary 
Jaiaka book of 547 stories of Buddha’s prior incarnations in s aricnis 
animal and buntan forms; the beautiful poetic compositions of the 
rhtrS-^ma and or “Songs of tile Monks” and “Songs ol 

o Akthnda-Parthft, which contain supposed dtaloguei of 

t c ucdhisl monk Xagasena with the Greek king ^^enandcr. 


Buddhism’s Pakt in Asia’s Cultuilm. Historv 

It is well kninvn that the cultural expansion oi India into tleyloii, 
1 ibet, Burma, Ckimbodia, Circhiii China, .Siam, Malaya, Induncda, 
was due to a large extent to Buddhism, riiis teligioii penetratid 
deep into China, Korea and Japan, 

The scripts of the Buddhist monks became the vehicle of iheir 
i uli tjrr, and widespread oi-ganiz.ation, rhe Ausiro-Asiatic peoples n| 
soulh-casicrn and Ihr-^tastcrn Asia fell into line with the splritu i( 
tlionghl cmanaiiiig from India, when they adopud and gradualiv 
assimilated Buddliism in one form or aTiotlier. A unique empire was 
built up; an empire, based not oil political and miliiaiv iiriitv bui 
on tlic common edmral and spiritual life of [><,liMcally more or less 
[iiacpeudcjiT peoples. 
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Uhe cuhxir^^ of Buddhisi India has bern me of the grcal civilizing 
and bumiinizing agencies evolved by man, Bu. JdhismT indeed^ played 
a part in .\.sia similar to that of Roman Christianity' in t^urnpe in the 
Mtddler Ages (see pp.^05 f., 264 tf.)* It must br stressed, moreover, 
that Prdi-Buddhism, that is the particular form of Buddhism which h 
based on the sacred Pali books broughi to Inrio-Chtna from Ceylon, 
^vas only a reinforcing of earlier forms of Indian Buddhism. 
Already before a.d. 500, various kingdoms arose in fTidoChina and 
Indonesia, ruled by Hindu dynasties. In certain regions, indeed, the 
influence of Buddhism had become so deeply rcKitedi. that whereas in 
India, its place of origin, where It suBcred the clTects of Moslem 
destruction, it ultimately gave way to Hinduism, in Tibeij Ceylon, 
Siam and Indo-Ghina, Korea^ and partly Cliina and Japan, the 
Buddhist religion has been preser\'cd up to the present day. Budd¬ 
hism, BuddhLit literature and culture advanced hand in hand. I he 
scripts and the scriptures were the vehicles by which the religion 
and the culture were spreatL 


NUMKKOUS 1X1 RRBSTING PROBLEMS: 

C EVLOX, INDO-CHIXA. SIAM, BL^RMA, INDONESIA 
{Pigs, VI11-14 16} 

Iiiterc-sting iliimgh it may be^ vve shall not hi: able to deal 
wixh die history' of the Sinhalese books; of the books ol the Indo- 
Chinese aticient peoples—the Chams and the Khmers; ol the 
ancient and modem Burmese peoples—^the Mons, the Pyu, the 
Karens, The Taurigthu, the ^'ao, and otJier peoples; ol the numerous 
Shan or Thai peoples, including the nuxicm Siamese, (With regard 
t<i tlie IhnAj for instanceT nothing known of iliis people and its 
language untih through die discovery' in recent limc^ i>r numerous 
in^icriptions—one even in four languages—ul a manustTipl ol 
twenty gold leaves containing extract!* of the Pali eanoti, ol Sanskrii- 
Pyu bilinguals,, and of other material schohirsliip \%'as enabled to 
reconstruct the Klory of an enunent people.) Neither shall we discuss 
I he numerous problems connected vvith the history' ot ‘^'thc biiok** iti 
relation to the Indonesian peoples or to the native peoples of the 
Philippine Islands: some of these problems have already, ho\%'cvcr, 
been mentioned in C^haptcr L, tuhers have been examined in The 
pp. 40J 41, 

in Siam, until quite recent times, tlie Buddhist nionasieries were 
the main seats of Icaniitigj and almosl the only Siamc.se institutions 
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wliif’h wriucii clcrcun^cnts* SniTcd w'orks ucrc %'HiTiUtfi on 

Clorfphii palm ka\es their edge's being gilded or painted vviih 
vcrmiliorij and the leaves threaded on 51 rings and Iblded like a lam 
Mote iniportaiii copies ol the religions books were engraved on 
ivory lablets. 

FoitMS ot Books [sfluenced ivv Social Conditions 
rFigs. 1-1 3 p 14^ V111-i3“|6) 

The maietial used Tor such work was an indicatioiii the social 
standing of the peiNon for whom the book or the T,sTifieti document 
vvas intended; the king's letters* for instancCj were engraved on sheets 
of gold when tltey were sent to princes, and \^Titten on paper, eitlier 
black or whitCj %vhcn addressed to lesser people. Cor>phii palm 
IcaveSp however^ were the material cliicRy used for uti tingbooks^ and* 
strangely enoughthe peculiar shapes of the modern Buiiucsc 
characters are due mainly to this fact. 

In the past Uit Burmc^ie^ in their nuirc elegant books* wrote on 
5iheet3 of ivory„ or on very fine Palmyra leaves* The Ivor)' was stained 
black, and the margins were ornamented tvith gilding, while the 
characters were enamelled or gill. On the Palmyra leaves^^ the char-^ 
acters w^crc 111 general of black enamel, and the leaves and niLargins 
Were painted with flo^vcre in v'arious bright colours. 

Bali and Java 

Although only two miles separate the island of Bali (ninety 
miles by filty-fivc miles; 1,300,000 iiihabiiants) froiti Java, there !s a 
curious cullutiii break betAveen them. Bali w;ts ne\^er submerged 
by Islam, and certain aspects of ihi: ancient Hindti culture still 
survive here in full vigour. 

On the island of Bali, some natives still use an iron stilus and cut 
the symbols on a prepared palm leaf, in the same maitner as was done 
in ancient Odra [see p. 360 This practice soil obtains to a certain 
extent in some parts of die more eastern portion of Java, and AVas 
no doubt at a former period general throughout the bland. Nowa¬ 
days, liovvcverp tlie Javanese usually wTite Avith Indian ink Upon 
paper manuihetured by ihcmselvqs, and jiometimes on European or 
Chinese piaper. 

Sumatra and Celebes (Figs. I-10 and ir) 

The natives of diese islands w^rite by beginning at the bottom of 
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the piigc at iIk- U:i'i'liaiid side, and placing letter above letter in a 
vertical colUJnn itll the\' reach the lop, when thev- return to the 
bottom i the coltimns follow each other from left to right. Thh 
euriou-s method has been e?(plaincd by the fact that the material that 
had been—and is still to some extent—u^ed to u tjic upon, consisbi of 
tong strips of bamboo welded by “^b<‘ating'^ them together, then 
folded together, accord ion-I ike, bet^veen wooden covers, and bound 
together svith a string of woven mshes. 

Originally, ihe writing was from left to right In horizontal lines, 
one line Following the other, as in modern European writing, from 
top to bottom. The completed book, however, when bound up was 
held upright for purposes of reading at an angle of ninety degrees, 
so that the original successive lu^riannial lines from lelt to right and 
from top to bottom appeared as \ triical columns Cfinsisting of letters 
written one above the other frona the bottom to the top; the column-^ 
consequently follo^r each oilier from left to figJit. 

Instead of bamboo strips, long strips ol thin back of trees arc 
somcixmcs used. As already mcniixmed, in Chapter 1 , the ancient 
book^ of Sumatran peoples are wi itien in brilliant ink on a kind of 
paper made of tree bark. Dr. P. W \^ourhocve, the leading authority 
in this field, has remarked that ivhlle the ii'ic ot bwks eon^tisting of a 
long strip of writing material, Iblded up like a cxincertiiia and u riUen 
in lines^ parallel to the folds^ is not uiuximnion in hastern Asia (see, 
for instance, p. 404 f and p^sirff), the use of prepared tree hark 
for this purpose appears to be r&tricted Eo Sumatra. This kind of 
bfxik—known in Norlli .Sumatra, in Java, and in other countries, 
with its Sanskrit term pusfuh^j and in South Sumatra as frfi'itufm — 
is still employed among the Bataks, inhabiting Xortli Sumatra^ for 
magic and divination texts. Dr. "^Vinkh-r, a German missionaiy 
doctor living amongst the Balaks, defined the pmfaka as a notebook 
of a Hatak mcdktnc-nian (daiii), dictated to hh pupils or copied by 
them as a supplement to oral instrLiction^ An imeresting piisiaka lu\s 
been reproduced in Chapter I (Fig. [-11^ another Bauik divina¬ 
tion book on bark is reproduced on Fig. I-to).'['he Batak pu^ii^ka 
may deal with magic medicine, dt>niestic icmcdics, *hlie art'" of 
destroying life, and so on, specimen of aggressive magie ^pari- 
j^uluhalang) IS til us explained by V'oorhoeve: ^"TJie magician takes a 
toad and a lizard, feeds them on his magic medicine, makes them 
wear ssishrs nf eartlwworms and yokes them to n small |>hiugh. Out 
of the rib of a palmdeaf hr ni.ikes a xvhip unih a hiliisi us llmver 
bEiimd at us lop by means of ihree-colourcd llucad. SiHirk naked he 
goes to the battlcfic'd and makes them plough seven Fuitjiws. Then 
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he throws away his rvhip and goes home. This practice will cause 
stomn and darkness that drive the approaching enemy back,’* 

In South Sumatra, apart from divination texts, ptistahas were also 
used for codes of law and lor legends, but apparently they are no 
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longer made no\vnda>'*!* \^oorhoC\'c conslden die colk-clloi; of Van 
tier Tuuk jiow parti)' In Amsierdaiii, ai the Iiiduiii InsiUute, and 
partly in llir Universilv LilHiiry, at Leyden) as the innal complete 
follcction lA fmslakiii. I'lir Ijevl colkelion in England is dial ol Ihc 
John Rylaiids Libraiy, al Manchester, tonlainhig Iburtecn Hatak 
books ivriuen on tree bark, nine on bamboo, and dirce on paper. (See 
P. Voorhoeve, Batak Bnrk Books, •‘bou,. of TitE JOUN ryl, mbr., 
Manchester, vol. 33, No. 2, Marcli, 195*'^ 

BOOOINDINGS (Fig. VHI-iS) 

The bookbindings of central and southern Asiatic peoples in the 
p;ist differed totally from those which tvill be described in the book on 
liiuminatm and firnii'm-, in fact, strictly spelling, p-ameularly from 
the modern standpoint, they are not “tookbindings . 

In the “binding", the palm leaves were laid one over the other. 
They were not sewn, as our books are, but vrere kept together by 
two corcU or These sverc laced through holc^ made in 

each of the leaves, as well as in the lower covering, and were rasicncc 
to the upper covering of the bonk by two knobs, often formed ol 
prec:ioa$ metal, or crvstal, or other expensive niaierial. IJtJth boards 
w^cre made of hard ^v'os>d, generally obuilnexl from the jack tree^ 

Moreover, in the liner “biiidingVS the boards were bcautilu ly 
ornamenied, painted and lacquered. Sometimes the edg« of t ie 
leaves ’were cut smcxith and gilt and the title WTitten on the upper 
board. More elegant books w ere wTapped up in .'dlk cloth, and boujid 
round by a garter, on Avhich, sometiTncs, the dtlc of the book was 
woven in* 

Some *'bindings^'* were rather strange- Tlic old Ea-st India 
Company's library possessed a very elegant Burmese Pali book, 
presented by Col. Clillbrd, which w as covered with coloured oriental 
papier painted with grottaque figures; a Batak book made and 
presented by a eaniiibal chief Munio Panel, which ^ras bound with 
plain covers; and a book covered watJi Icatherp dressed with the hair 
on. See also Fig, I-ii, 
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China (Figs, IX-J-5, and 9) 

1 liE first couiitr)’ 10 which wc might nalurally !ouk fgr an Indcpeii- 
dcin development of the book, a country whose civiliaiiiion 
approaches in antiquity those ofMesfipotatnia and Egypt, is China, 
Chinese civilizaLion is in one respect the oldest in Uic world, namely, 
it has come down to tis trom a remote aniiquitv with relatively fetv 
changes, at least in comparision with those of other cuutimes. In 
other words, China Ls the land of arrested dc\Tlopmerit. ‘I‘o take 
only one instance, the evolution of Chinese writing (see Tht 
Aij^abft, pp. 98-Up) is in certain rcspecLs all but imperceptible, 
except fiir its externa! cviilutinn, notwithstanding its employment 
for almost four thousand years by a litersly nation comprising 
one-fifth of the population of the world, in a country larger than 
the European continent. Centuries before the Christian Era the 
inhabitants of China had their settled civilization and religion. 
Although they w'rfre sometimes invaded by more restless tribes, 
sometimes even conquered, their culture and learning, their 
customs and traditions tamed their conquerors. An old saying 
declares, “China U a sea that salts all rivers flowing into it,” 

.\NClENn’ CHINESE LITER.-\TURE 

In far distant ages the Chinese were rcspcLtfully mentioned 
by other peoples as gifted scholars and most skillul artists and 
w'orkefs. 'J*he Chinese ihemscivcti reverence literalure above alt 
things, but we must be content to take the facts as we find them, 
and admit that China gives us no aid in carrying back the authentic 
history of her literature for anything like the time for which w'c 
have satisfactory cv'idcncc from Egypt or Mesopotamia, 

Although the oracle bone inscriptions (Fig. I-14, r) cannot be 
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regarded as IxiokSj ihc pictograpliic rorm ofciertain characters which 
appear on tlicsc inscriplifsiiiis. confirms, according to Hummel* the 
view based on literary' rcrcrcnces that brnks existed at tliai timCj 
in ihe fourteenth and die thirteenth ccnttiries &.C. For instance^ 
the word is'i, tchich nowadays may mean appears both 

on the divination bones and on early bronzes. “1 he pictograph 
represents several narrow slips of wood Jaid side by side and held 
together by uvo cords* one near the top^ another near the bottom. 
This is the interpretation of the character given in the dictionary 
Sftuo-^iLfin*' Hummel nicntions that the character skUf meaning 
‘^to tvritc*" (iater a noun meaning '"book"^)* is represented on at 
least two bronzcii of the ninth ccniury b.c. as a hand holding some 
kind of pen to make marks on a tablet. 

Thus it may be assumed that in vciy' early dines the Chinese had 
already quantities of brK:}ks and a written language adequate 
lit express any and all human ideas* but at first* and for 
many centuries, “the book” was a rarin^; most of the school work 
done by children consisted in learning by heart. WTiole hooks of 
moral teachings, pious maxims, and historical myths were thu-s 
committed to rnemuiy^ liven in modern times, owing lo the com- 
plcNity of Chinese writing, the old system of teaching was employed 
in village schools; the teacher stood behind the class* and Uie children 
recited in chums the appointed lesson^ They thus learned irom his 
spoken trord instead of Irom books, die reading from a book being 
of the nature of a treat for advanced students. 


Book or Odes 

The Bcok qf {Shik containing some 300 poems, 

I^Ttcal and historical, many of whirli treat ol wariarc and marital 
ridclity, others oragriculture, huiiringor feasting—‘gives virtually 
untouched by later hands, ilic finest picture we have of social 
eonditiOILS of the eiglilh and sev'cnth renluries h.c. Men sung of 
iheir courtship and marriage, women of ilieir errant lovers, soldiers ol 
their misery and the general devastation* princes of their un- 
woTihiness; all this and more, together with popular myihs and 
legends* were gathered togedier, as were the Hebrew Fsalins and 
the Song of Solomon, to form this book'* (Goodrich). 

Other early books are omen and divination texts, histories of the 
niyal house and of a tew states, and the rituals practised at ciiurt, 
111 Goodrich's opinion, these various books consliuitc a kind of 
Bible, svhich was transmitted orally from one pci^^soii to another 
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then from ini*niiscript to maiiuscripi, uften ecnrupied. iliai 
bcciimc ihc textbotik for cverv^ stalesman^ seer* and stliCKilboy for 
i^vo ihousand yeari. 

Confucius 

It would be impossible to deal wirli the early Chinese Iheruiure 
and book production tv it bout etnpha.sii:ing the extraordinary' ini' 
portanec of the three main religions of China—Confucianism, 
Taoism, and Buddhism—in the everyday life of the Chinese, and in 
their acti\e intellectual development during many ccnluricjs* 

The great Chinc-w sage CoiifticiiLS^ or R"ung Fu-l^fi (tf. 551-479 
B,c.) i^ sometimes—but wrongly, as we have seen—considered 
the founder of Chinese liieraiurc, Tlie Ch^un C/i^iw, or Annuli 
Spriiig and Auttimn —being a chruntjlogy of events of the state of Lu 
[which was the state of Confucius)—is considered by Eberharri as 
'^ihe only book in which he personalty had a hand^\ being bajicd on 
**the older docmncnls available tu htm”^ 

Confucius is credited traditionally with the amhorship of die 
Classics vshieh form the “canonical” books of the Chinese. The 
Shu Ctiing or Canon of DmmtntSy which contains some portions in 
verse, two homilieis against luxury^ ati allocution to an assembly of 
nobleS;^ etc., Ls considered by ?j<inic scholars m the beginning of 
Chiticsc literature. Of the otlier Classics the follutving are piirticularly 
irnpoiiant: / Ching, or Canon of C/umg^s, U C/d, or the Hook of Riits^ 
dealing with ceremonial the Lun 1 ^', or Anakrts uf Cimfucius* 

Confunanism 

McntniLs (r. H.c.)—“who played 'St* Paul" to Confucius*^ 

(Gfx>drich)—and Hsiin Tzii (r. 298 b.o.) were both followers of 

Confucianism, and both elaborated the ideas of Confucius. “Hsim 
Tzo's chief importance lies in the fact that he compressed and 
simplified the ideas of Confucius. In ihe strongest contrast to his 
conserv ative tendency was the school of Mo Ti [at some time bciwcen 
479 and 381 H.c.)” (Eberhard)* This school, which championed the 
underdog, denounced war, and preached mutual love and ascetism^ 
altered the fundamental principles of society^ 

Frotn the second century b.Cp onwards, C^onfucianism was 
steadily growing. Gondrirb menlions that a Confucian roliegc of 
doctors had only fifty students wlieii it was established in 125 H.c.; 
three centuries later there were thirty thousand, llius education 
grew among the privileged, this grovstli being due to the lact that 
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165 and especially after 11^5, most members of die grooving 
bureaucracy were selected on the of imtlcn examinations, 

which genenilly included the Odes^ ilie DoamenI of Ifistoij, the 
Canon 0/Changfs^ otie of the Riiimhf the Spring ond Auiumn Annah, and 
sotnctinies the AtmUcls of‘ Ck>rirueius*\ Chinese historj^ 15 rkh iti 
examples of poliiicians, who may be considered both as scholars and 
as litffGli. Thus, In Chinese culturCj learning and literature can¬ 
not be con-sidered as separate branches, bm must l>c regarded 
as a unity, which moreover is strictly connected with Confucianism. 


Taoism (Fig. IX-i) 

Taoism mainly flourished under the Han Dynasty and under the 
Six Minor Dynasties, Le, from the third dcntur>" li.c. to the 
sevenih ceniuiA'* a.d., and Buddhism Jlcmrishcd in the period between 
Kumarajiva and the end of the T"ang Dyniisiy, U, the fourth to 
the tenth centuries A+D., but Gjiifuciani-sm always funned the spine 
of Ghincie literature and learning. 


TiiJ 

A famous Chinese sage, the philosopher Lao-TzO, according to 
SsU-ma Chlen fe. loo ft.cO—the author of r/n/or'"Historical 
Memoirs'" (the first hisiory -In which truth was sifted from faticy”) 
was born in 60^ b+c^, but m ihc opinion ot other scholars he lived 
in the late fourth centurv' b.c,, or even later. His "'teaching is 
coniafncd in a sniiill book, the /bo T/ CitiHg^ the *Book oJ the lA'^orld 
Law and its Pmver^ (Ebcrhard)- In iIic opinion of many nuxlern 
scholar?, niucli is merely legendary in the story of Lao-'l^^il's life. 

The "'Taoist^* Chuang-TjtO (late Ibiulh centuiy 11,0*] *Svas 
prfibably the mo-it gifted poet among the Chinese philosophers" 
(Lbcrhard), but ^Iradition assigns the actual establishment of 
laoisni to a member oE the Chang frimily who lived during the 
second century a.d. in die TCgion of Szechuan, and who is said to 
have 'manuiketured wtI tings on the Tao to deceive the people' ” 
(Goodrich). In Eberhard's opinion, Chuang-rzil left us the fim-tt 
work ol ancient times as regards fornix He and his school occupied 
themselves mainly with mysticism and mystical puerilities. 

In the first half of the second centmv' a.d., ^Vei Po-Yang wrote 
11 book describingthe process of preparing the pill of immortality " 
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(Goodrich). J. R+ ^Vare has iioiifcd s-triking siniilaritie'S between ihis 
process and ihc preparation ol ihc philosopher’s stone in Sprculiim 
Akftemiat [anribuied to Rc^cr Bacon), and has suggested that 
Eonjpean alcJieniy may have origiiiatcd in China, According to 
Goodrich^ the first Mdttrm Medka that has come doten to us was 
prepared by a Taoist of the early third century A^i>, In addition to 
listing tlic mediemes in use ai that time, it gives instruction for 
making pills, powders, and pookices from drugs. 

An official chronicle of the sixth century^ a.o. menTions—witli 
the livual Oriental ejcaggcration—the '■‘efficacious recipes and mar- 
velloii'N formulae ^vhich existed by Uiousands and tens ol thousands , 
but c%Tn modern ^icholars, such as Goodrich, have cmphasi:£cd that 
the Taoist fscicnikis "^discovered many valuable herbs and experi¬ 
mented with sulphur, arsenic, mercurial substances, compounds ol 
zinc, of lead, and of copper, and iron”. 


Buddhism (see aLsu p. 374 ffi) 

It is known that in the Itfst ccnluiy b.c. Buddhism peneiiatcd 
into China, but until a.d. 220 had hiile real cficct on China. With 
the spread of Buddhism, especially amongst the lower and middle 
cla.'^ses, Indian inlluencc expanded into various fields. Chinese 
language, medkinc, music, and folklore became greatly enriched; 
Indian inathcmatiLal and astronomical ideas in Hue need Chinese 
literature; Indian influence on archiiceture became apparent. But 
it Wiiuld be wrong nt assume that the newcumeri were exclusively 
from India. 

The Indian, hogdian, and Turkestan monies were readily allowed 
to seiih: by the alien rulers of China, who had no national prejudice 
against other aliens. The monks were educated men, and brought 
much uscliil knowledge Iroiii abroad* Such educated men were 
needed at tlie conns of the alien rulers, and Buddhists w^re therefore 
engagedi “‘These foreign Buddhists had all the important Buddhist 
writings translated into Chinese, and so made use of their influence 
at court for rcligtou^ propaganda* Big iranslalion bureaux were set 
up for the preparation of these translations, in \vhich many copyists 
simultaneously took down fircrni dictation a translation made by a 
"iTiivster^ with the aid of a few native Jtelpei's'" (Eberhard). 

Two famous tran^laTors of Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into 
Chinc^ie were Kumarajiva and Fa-h^vicn. Kutniirajiva (second half 
of the fourth century- A.D.), the son of an Indian and a Kucha 
princess, sls a pris<mer was taken to Ch'ang-an, where *'working 
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wlih a large torpi of a^sistants^ he translated Hitiety-cij^ht work^ 
(in 421 or 425 rolls I j of \v hich fifty-two {in 302 facsimiles) have 
suiTivcd in the current Tripitaka, or Buddhi^it c:inon*\ ya-hsicii, a 
Chinese iVom the province of Shan-si^ of the late fburtli and early 
fifth century^ went to Pataliputra^ where lie collcrtcd and copied the 
sacred texts of the various schools. On his return ko Clluna in 414 lie 
reached Ch"ang-an with his booksj and there and in Nanking he 
worked on ihc iranslatiuns and on his memoirs^ in which he des¬ 
cribed the various places he visited. 


Taoism I'irms Buddhism 

It was inevitable that these two movements, ’ivhich in their 
antagonism to Confucianism had much in common^ should enrich 
each oiher^ but Buddhism^ ""which was the richer, w^as the greater 
giver” (Goodrichj* The slavishncss ssdth wliich the devotees uf 
raoism aped not only the ideas but also the phraseology of tlieir 
Buddhist rivals may be seen* for instance, in the fact that “the Taoist 
canon falls into three main divisions called ^Grottos" or Profundities^^ 
corresponding to the three Buddhist Fitakas, but ihc familiar Eight 
immort.ils have been replaced by Nine*' (Giles), 

The controversies bcl^reen Taoism and Buddhism Martecl in the 
third cetiiury a.p. The poptilor belief that Lao-l'zu aJ'ter having left 
ChiiiLi went to the West and became ilie Buddha, induced a third- 
centuty' Buddhist to write Tht Rccoifi qf Cfntnil maintaining that 
Lao-TzCt w^ent to Kashmir and paid homage to a statue of Iftiddha. 
About 300 this book was re-wxitten by a Taoist^ under the title 
The Ci^nivrsioji qf the Burbariani^ and it was asserted that Lao-T^ti 
went to India where he became the teacher of the Buddha; to which 
the Buddhists replied that the latter preceded Lao-lzD by mure 
than two ceniurics. “And so this quarrel continued and widened, 
finally becoming so fierce that The Cojiuer^ion was repeatedly pro- 
scril>cd, even as late as liSi” (Goodrich). 

The imperial decree ol B43, prohibiting alien religions, wait 
applied to Buddhism, though by that time it was a Chinese religioiq 
but it was not applied u> I’aoLsm^ l>ccausc the ruJing aristoeracy was 
then Conrudani&t and at the same time i aoist. A census of alt the 
Buddhist clergy and their properly showed that llicrc were approxim¬ 
ately 4,6oq temples, 40,000 shrines, and 260,51x1 monks and nuns. /VII 
the propcTties were Confiscated and all the books were burned; the 
monks and nuns were secularEr.cd. But Huddhism was not destroyed. 
The imperial decree contained a clause "that one Buddhist temple 
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should be left intnri in even- prcfccimal chy”, and some tcniplcs were 
rebuilt almost immediately after 845, 

Hoivcver, generally speaking, thinking Chinese culled from 
Buddhism and from Taoism what iJicy wished to accept and what 
Confucianism had ncsxr provided—the dociritie of the uiiKcrsality 
ol" all exist cnee and cjther alien ideas—and discarded everylliing 
else. Thus the so-called Nco-Conriiciaiiism arose, which took its 
form ill the eleventh and us tilth centuries. By then, China’s civ ilixa- 
lion probably outdistanced that of the rest ot the tvorid. 



Fir, IX-2 


(Lf/K Enrlif^t »*)cani|)lr sF* Chinese (tulMl colaplwn {y'tnax^ •««!, by 

SanSuivJliUn, i3at«l primed ititl JuiiHUoloured lihincic 

prayer-i^hffi idjird 947; iht nann' Wti-mn) fkf lhr fir^t kruif^vH pnnte-T 

iaf mllict blipi kmaSwris &>eIi Jihrunicnm fnuTHl M [}n^ '^Clakriot thr Thui^iMiin 
^uddhni'’ nwl AfC ^irrscrv^^i in Brilisli Muacuni. 
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BOOK PRODUCTIOX IN EARLY CiHIXA 
(Fig. IX-t-4, and 5, a-&, also Fig, IX-9) 

The literary output of the ancient Chinese has aUva^-s been 
on a big scale, whether it was on wood or bamboo, thin fibres of wood 
and grass, silk or other textiles, in early times, or, in later periods, on 
paper, Uic litcraltirc of the Han dynasty, for instance, covers 
practically^ ev'ciy branch, including poetry^, history, IcxicograjiJiy, 
religious literature. Indeed, the first national bibliography was 
prepared at the end o( the first century u.c, “by a corps of specialists 
in medicitic, ^titary* science, pJiilosophy, poetry', divination, and 
astronomy “it lists some 677 works svrilten both on wooden 
labtets and on silk” (Goodrich). Thus (Jie wholesale destruction of 
bonks by the emperor Sliih Huang-ti of the Cli’in Dynasty, and the 
execution of some 460 UUrsti in order to eliminate all who dared m 
Criticii!C his politics, may have produced a reaction (which became 
One ot the main causes of the revival of learning under the Han 
Dynasty) in order to restore the great loss. On the other hand, many 
modern scholars hold that this wholesale destruction and the 
execution are more or less legendary; at any rate, the preparation of 
the national bibliography rnay show “that Ihwcr books had been lost 
m the strife at the end of the Ch’iti Dynasty than svas generally 
believed" (Goodrich). 

Apparently the collection in the imperial library was com¬ 
pletely destroyed by fire in x.n. and later; but forlunatcly other 
collections sverc preserxed, as may be shotvn by the liici that several 
thousand fragments of manuscripts on wood, and a complete volume 
ol seventy-five tablets bound with the original thongs, have rccenlly 
bceit recovered from the refuse heaps near the ancient watch lowers 
of ccniral Asia. See? also p. 398 fT. 

An "important event occurred in 281 (a.d.) when the tomb of a 
prince or some other person of rank w ho died nearly six ceniunes 
earlier was opened. CK'cr too,000 bamboo tablets covered with 
WTiting were discovered. Fifteen differcnl works and fragments of 
other writings were said to have been found in the tomb, among tlicm 
a copy of the Cemii of Chooges, the Rome of Mu. Son oflhaveu mid 
the official chronieic of the state nf Liang or W'a that ended in 
299 tile State of Chinj and the royal hoiiscK from k^enrian' 
time.s on." "An entireh' unexpected result was the fact that the 
sorting and cataloguing of these bamboo tablcLs led to a dassiricatiim 
system that has been used by t:hinesc librarians ever since” .‘Good- 
rich). ^ 
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The slips btiiicd in this toirtb In 296 b_g. were dcss;ribed as 
being bound to^^cther mih silk cords* each slip hiildijig Jbriy 
characters v^ ritteii with ink. The shorter slips of the Han period arc 
known To have held fro in seventeen to twenty-five characters. 
According to modem research the Classicss appear to have been 
w^riitcn on slips measuring two feet lour inches in length, “probably 
equivalent to three feet by the Clhou foot-measure”* Similarly were 
the laws, which were often called san-cfi^ik /rt, or "'hnvs on slips three 
feet long'\ 

Main Br-vnches 

Chinese literature is traditionally divided either into sc\cn or 
into Four branches. The latter didsioti is better known* and it has 
hcen adopted for the ck^itMn-ahu^ which is the most important 

Chinese collection. The four divisions arc: citings which includes the 
Confucian Classics and their conimentaries, as well as works on 
philology, etymology', and phonology (also including works on 
rhymes); sinh^ comprising work:* on history, geography, politics and 
hiWy as well as catalogues and lists of contents of books; tzu, to which 
branch belong the philosophical works (excluding the Classics and 
commentaries belonging to fhiftg) and books on astronomy, calendant, 
mathematics, tnedicinc, divination* calligrapliy* panning* religion, 
essays* and miscdlanca ; also foreign books on science* learning, and 
art; c/ii, ptietty and prosei including critical works, important 
collections of more famous literati and scholars. LIntil the end of the 
Ch'ing Dynasiy, dramas, novels and short stories were not con¬ 
sidered os “bcMjks’"; afterwards, dramas were someiimes included in 
The dtik group, and novels (together with essays) in the tza group; 
nowadays, drannes novels and short stories are dealt with in a kind 
of appendix to ilie chi group* Xaiural sciences arc haidly represented; 
Indeed, it must be cmphasined that by (itr the greatest pari of 
Cliliicsc literature has atw'ays been of humanistic nature. 

According to Prof. W', Simon, three aspects deserve to be 
spceially rnenlioned In Chinese book f^ioduction, namely, eocyclo- 
paedias, diedonaries, and die reprint seric?;, the last of which i-s 
beyond the scope of this book. 

Kni^chprtedia.'^ 

Li A.b. 2in, when Ts’ao Ts^io^ son was aboiii to inaugurate 
his rule fwer North Lilitna* he nrdertd his miiustet^ u* conipiii: an 
im|:ierial survey which would aid him in carving out an empire as 
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great astheHati. .^VJthough earlier rulers, such as the First Emperor, 
had endeavoured to encornpass all the existing knowledge them¬ 
selves, the son of Ts'ao ‘Fs’ao realized the ImpHJssibiltty of doing 
this himself. Thus the first general compendium, or summary of 
each subject, came into existence; it Iiad many succi-ssois for LhuIi 
imperial and private me. The survey made for the Wei prince has 
long since been lost, but was said to run to over 8 ,000/>oo words. 
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Under the 1 "angs two Encylopaedias ^vere compiled, "largely 
to aid students in the civil examinatiom; these v^orks myst have had 
great inilucncc on the knowledge and u ritlng of the educated youth 
of the day'". Their "^subjcct matter ranged from government policy 
Jo crafts and nledicille’^ Atiothcr encyclopaedia^ the T*ung TYm* 
completed in 8ai by Tu Vu, "is a similar work oi‘ even greater 
magnitude"' (Goodrich). Extremely important work in this Beld was 
done in the lenih to thirteenth centuries. Li Fang (9%E5-96) and his 
editorial board produced two encyclopaedias, the ai-p'itigyU iaiij 
containing t,oot> cHapiersj and the T'm-p^ing kuang chi^ containing 
500 chapters^ both dealing with matters of general knowledge and 
literature. 

Ytjeh Shih (930-1007) edited a geography of the Eastern 
tv’orld in ^!00 chapters^ ujider the title huanjU chi. Cheng 

Ch^iao (i 104-62) wrote a kind of encyclopaedia, T'ung chih^ contain¬ 
ing monograplis on archaeolog)'* philology^ phonetics and libraries, 
poliucs^ family and clan, Jlotvcrs and insects* This v^rork w as brougfit 
up to 1254 by Ma Luan-lin (r. 1275), in I I'm /mm fung con¬ 
taining 348 chapters. But by far the niost important encyclopaedia, 
according to P. van der Loonj is the 1 ii //ui, w^hich w'as compiled in 
200 chUan, or '^scrolls"'j by Wang ^'ing-lin (1223-96), who w*as the 
most learned scholar of the Sung period. Like most of the other 
cncyxlopaedias^ the J Hai contains quotations froni the Cl assies j 
his lories, philosophers:^ helks-l/ttreSi biographies, and other useful 
maieriah The main purpose of diis encyxtopaedia was to supply 
marcrial, which would assist candidates for the high degree ol 
po /jwA Ar(J3^ (a kind ofdoeioraie)^ 

Afinthcr encyclopaedia of the ihirtcentli cemury was F0 Isu 
t^mig fhif published in 1269-71. In the same century, Ch"en Ching-i 
compiled a botanical encyclopaedia, 

ilie niiisc famous encyclopaedia is undoubtedly the 
ia-iiat {1403-7), consisting of 11,095 volumes containing 22,877 
chapicrs (exclusive of the table of contents), which wvis compiled 
by 2,180 scholars. It w^as “a universal compendium of all existing 
Chinese JiLitnry, ethics^ science . . * in a word, of all human know^- 
ledge among the Chinese up to a.d. 1400" (S%vingle)^ Finally, among 
the illustrated encyclopaedias tiiere are al least three w^hieh ate 
considered as outstanding, 'fhesc arc the Sm hfti, published 

C. 1609 by Wang Ch‘i and ^Vang Ssii-i, and containing 106 cJiapters; 
the ITm cA/A by Mao YQan-i, comainirig 240 chapters; and 
rial kung k'ai tew, by Sung Ying-hslng, 1637, of eighteen 
chapters. Ail three contain woodcuts* 
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Dictiottarits nftd I^xicQgrapkj 

Goodrich mentions a iniliitivc beginning of lejdcography in the 
Litiiary Exfmttor by an unknmvji auiliot of about 200 Ei.t., but the 
first true lexicon ivas Hso Slien's Shtm wen (or Shuo wen eftifh izf(j 
“An explanation of Ancictit Figures and an Analysis oi Compound 
trfuirat:tcrs"')j of a.d. r. 100. Jt was mainly concemed wiiJi die 
written romis orcliaraclcrs—giving an explanation of 9*353 sy mbols, 
and of 1,163 which have a double use—but its author %cho Travelled 
to many parts of China, indicated also ilic sounds given to ihe >vords 
in the different regions. Various lexicographical works were pub- 
Itslied in the sceoiid, the third, the sixth, and the cieventh cemunes^ 
for instance^ tlic important work S/iih-mmg^ published in tlie third 
centurJ^ 

One of the first Chinese philolngisis wlui dealt with ^*spcl!ing” of 
Chinese characters was Shen Yiieh (a.d. 441-513)1 but nosvorksof 
his have come down to us. Fragments of nvi> dictiotiaries, published 
in 543 and 6o<|, have surs^i^ed, and bf>ih of iliciu contain also 
“spelling'\ Three famous Buddhist scholars must be mentioned! 
Hsiiu-tsang, wIuj translated BiiddhisT texts from Sanskrit into 
Chinese, demised a neTv method for transeribing Sanskrii {a.i>. r. 650). 
I-cliing compiled or edited a Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon of about 
1,000 words (late srvcndi i:eiuur>'). Id-yen, from Kucha (eighth 
centuiy^), compiled a Chiiicsc-Sanskrit lexicon of about 1,200 words. 
Ke also ira it slated a Sanskrit work on nicdtciiic and medicinal 
plants. 

In the iJiirtecntli century nvo jrnporiant dietioiiaries were 
compilrd^ one of them t oiuaining an analysis t>f 53025 characters 
*‘or more than are included in the Iasi standHird dictionary compiled 
ill 1716^^ (Goodrich). !n a lexicon of the fourteenth enituiy the 
t^iiiiese main characters were rixlucrcl to 360. 

Clfen fi (f, 1541-1G17) is cotistdered as die founder of the 
science of philology' in China. His woik represents “'a systematic 
applicatioEi of the inductive mclhcid and a use of die veiy termiiiutogy 
we associate witii that method in die we^ii” (Hummel). 

Mei Ving-tso published in 1615 a dictionaiy, containing 

33,179 cliaraeiers, and for the first time reducing all Chinese 
clianrcters to ^14 categories. This number has been used since bndi 
by Cihiiicse and Ibreigii 1,Japanese and Korean! lexicographei^. 
\Iei*s re-aTrangemeni oj the radicals and characters im the basts tiT 
the number o1'strokes of each uiic has beett generally accepted. 

Finally, ihe vocabularies ci>nip[!ed in the years J382, ^549^ 
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f. and 1630^ arc still prcserv^cd. '*Thcy indicate that a few 

scholars at court had some knowJcdgCp albeit scanty^, of the languages 
of Korea, Japan, Persia, Turkey, Champa, Siam, Malaysia, Annam. 
the Lew Chew Islands, ^longolia, and Tibei, and of Uigur and 
JuTchen” (Goodrich]. 


Book Production oy the I’enih Cestury 

The first half of the lenih ccniury^ a.d. was a periud of pcilJticai 
instabilit>^ in China; it was the period of the five minor Dynasties 
between the two great Dynasties of the Twangs and the SiuigSj but 
it was not^^dthstanding a period of great literary activity* Ifook 
pr<^uction^ including printing, and the formation of libraries were 
actively carried out through the country, and gave greal impetus 
to WTitirig of all kinds of books* Two facts of this period must be 
mentioned a-s having great importance for the history^ of Ixiok-s in 
China: the beginning of oincial printing under the direction of the 
government, a kind of His .Majesty^s Stalionery Oflice, attributed to 
^Vu Chao-Ii^ and the printing of the monumental work of the 
Confucian Canon, in [30 volumes, commentaries included; tliis 
w^s done during the years 933-53, and was due mainly to tlic 
initiative of Feng Ying-wang or Feng lao, traditionally considered 
(however WTOngly] as the invcmot of printing. 

COLLECTING, COl.LA 1 ING AND COPViNG BOOKS 

Analogoady to the Alexandrian scholars of the third and second 
century (see p. 155)—roughly at the same time or slightly later, 
there were in China scholars who were fruitful in -separating authett- 
tie from spurious writing, in the revision of texts of, *md com¬ 
mentaries upon, the earlier Chinese works, and in useiiil colJatioii 
of the best texts from the enormous mass of literature^ >vhich had 
come down to them. The present \sTiter has it on the authority of 
his friend and colleague P. van der Loon—who lias prepared for 
publication an important article on the transmission and collation of 
I he works of Kuan-tzQ—tha t apparently the first organization for 
ci>lleering and eopring bonks had been set up by Wu-li in or shortly 
after 124 tix. Van dcr Lchjii quotes Ck'i liuh, by Liu Hssn (who 
died A.D. 23): Emperor ^Vu instructed the Chaneellor Kung-suti 
Hung to provide ample facilities for presen ling books to the lliroiie* 
During the following century^ books piled up like mountains. 
Outside the Palace there were the storehouses of the Aliiiistcr for 
Public Worship^ the Grand Clerks* and the Gentlemen of Wide 
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Learnings and inside were dcpojiitarks in the long galleries^ the 
spacious room-i^ and the private apartments.” 

Kung-sun wjis Chancellor from 11.12.125 — 

following the irnperiaJ edict of July^ 1^4'—he presented a ntcmorial 
witJi detailed proposals for the appointment of Disciples to the 
Gentlemen ol' \Vide Learning* In that cdici the Emperor had also 
expressed his concern for books^ so we may assume that the two 
maIt ers were closely cornice led- ‘*In 26 a.G.“WTites van der Loon— 
it was derided to send out an emissary' to collect books Irom all over 
the Empire* At tiie same tinie^ Liu Hsiang was engaged in a thoroagli 
stuTcy- of all the material. He collated the bundles of bamboo slip 
and scrolls of silk, which had come from many dUTcrent places, and 
therefore contained a large number of duplicates. In diis task, he wa.'s 
assisted by several scholars^\ such as the experts in military^ science 
(Jen Huiig)j in cosmulogy' and divination (Yin Hsien)* and in 
medical arts > IA Chuo-kuo), and other scholars (Fu Ts’an^ Pan \u, 
and enhers)^ as well as by^ bis sotij Liu Hsin. 

Lui Hsiang did not cotilinc himself to the Palace library, but aho 
made ujie of otlier oHicial iiiid private collectionSi "'Consequently 
lie could in 111 any cases avail himself of several versions ol ihe same 
texts.'^ ^'Often he found separate bundles of WTiiten slip Tivhich had 
a comnum origin or alleged authorship, but which had been handed 
down indcpcndLntly. * ^ * Each time he had finished collating a ^%"ork, 
Liu Hsiang sent a memorial ofolticial preseniaiioti to the Emperor. 
Ill these memorials a table of conicnis w^as followed by n description 
of the materia! frciim w'lhrli die collators had compiled their texti 
Thun came a short biography of the author, and an outline of die 
historical background, and finally a discussion of ilie authenticity, 
transmission and value of die w'ork/* 

Following is an extract from the memorial on Kuan-tzCl as 
cpioted by van der Loon: “The Commissioner of die Eastern 
[Meiropolitan .\rca] Conscrvatic7 and Imperial Counsellor First 
Class, Your serMmt [Liu] Hsiang speaking* ^Thc btKiks by Master 
Kuan, which Vour servant has collated, consisted of 389 bundles 
in the Palace, 27 bundles belonging to the Imperial Comisellor 
Second Class, Pu Kiiei, 41 bundles belonging to Your 5er\'ant 
Fu II bundles belonging to the Colonel of the Bownnen 

Guards, Li, and 9G bundles in the office of the Grand Clerks^ making 
a total of 564 bundles of books inside and otif:side the Palace. In 
collating them^. he has eliminated 4B4 duplicate bundles^ and made 
86 bundles the standard text^ Tins he has WTitten on bambsxi slips 
to Ibrm a basis for exact copies/ . . /^ 
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EARLY CMIXESE WRITING MATERIALS 

The date of the inv enuon or creation of Chinese writing and 
its early hUtor^' are unknown. See p* 66 tf. We may assume that 
it wa.% already in CKistenec in the early second millennium n.c** 
though the earliest inscriptions (Fig. l-i4)t on Isoncs dbeovered 
in 1899 near An-yang in northern Honan^ belong to ihc Iburieenth 
and the thirtcemh cenluiics These arc^ at any rate^ much more 
recent ihan the earliest available Sitmenan documenrs (middle 
fotirth millennium b,c.) or the Egyptian ones (c. 3000 b.c .)^—see 
pp. 54 and 58 ff. 

On the other hand, *'most of the things uficd by these people 
[rVr. Chinese], which might have conre dirtv 11 to us as evidence of 
ihcir culture^ were very^ perishable. .. . Their books were s%Titten on 
tablets ofw^ood or bamboo. In the wei climate of China such materials 
decay quickly^* (Creel). According to the .American scholar^ A. W* 
Hummel, the philosopher Wang Cheung (a.d^ r. 82) wrote: *^Bambof^ 
is cut into cy^linders which arc split into tablets, W^hen brush and 
ink mark are added we liav'^e WTiting—the Classics being inscribed on 
long tabletsj the historical records on shurtcr ones*” 

Wood and Silk as Writing ^Literiai^ 

The earliest preserved manuscripts of C'hinese books are written 
on thinly cut slips of wrxid. Together with hundreds ol’ cilfkial or 
quasi’^fficial communications and records (such as adiiiinistrative 
orders^ reports and aerount statements), all wTiiieii on w^isod, 
various manuscripts were found in 1907 by Sir Aurel Stein, at 
the mined stalions—chiefiy among their relusc heaps—oflhe ^vestem- 
mnst portion of the Chinese frontier wall which had been construe led 
by the great Emperor Wu-ti (second century s.c.): Fig. IX-5J a* 

Slcinb discoveries have thrown much light upon the employment 
of writing materials in C!hina before the invention of paper (a.o, 
f. 105). [l has long been knotvti that silk was used in early times in 
China as wriling materiaL Amongst Stein’s discoveries are two 
letters on silk, one long and well pccservTdj ^‘svhich were found sewn 
up into a small bag for holding some medicine or condiment 
luckily vrith the surface turned inside". The WTlUprcsetAcd letter 
h 58 mm, wide, after folding, which would be of the right sIkc for 
insertion into an envelope, such as the small silk envclopei also found 
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by Sieiii. which was used for a private letter (as its address shorn), 
and h 65 mni, wide inside. 

Silk, as a material for books, is mentioned by a miniber of writers 
of the founh or the fifth centurv' bx,, frequcolly %viih tlic iniplicadon 
tltai Ll was used touch carlicn For insiance, Ti statei^ that the 
ancients handed dowo their couitseb not only on metal and stone but 
also Oil 'bamboo and silk*. Similar references to silk may be found 
in the ^vriting known as A'uaw-/^i/ and Han was of 

course much more costly than tvood, and its use was much less 
genet ah But it had many advamages, and coiitimied to be used for 
painting, “es en though as a book it w^eiit out of existcjicc soon aficr 
the manufacture of paperIndeed, at first paper w as looked upon 
as an inexpensive substitute for silk, and was given the name 
svhich had long been used to denote a silk scroll. It is not surprising, 
therefore—Avrites Hummel—to hear of a scholar named Ts'ui 
who died thirty-seven years after paper was hrsi made, 
writing to a friend: send you the works of the Phihssopher Hsii 

in ten scrolls—unable to afford a copy uii silk, 1 am obliged to send 
you one on paper/' 

However, the communications and records wriitcn on wooden 
tablets form the vast majority of the dncunients recovered, and in 
dieir material and shape they agree \'ery closely Tiviih the Chinese 
records on wood discosered by Stein in 1901 at Niva (*'aii ancient 
settlement of the Tarim B^csin abandoited to the desert sands in ihc 
3rd century a.d.”). 

These ollice records consist of inscribed narrow' slips of wood- - 
Fig. IX-5, fi—from 9 to 9i inches in length f^^roughly comespondiiig 
to the Chinese foot of die Han period'^), and from a \ 10 1 inch 
in width. 'Fhey may be inscribed on both aides, but ordinarily 
contain only one column of wTiting on cither. Owing to the 
traditional tenacity of Chinese convention, the “slip” form of the 
ancient wooden Avriting material appears to be reflected in the 
arrangenieiil of the pink coloured letter paper which ordinarily 
serv'ed for private correspondence in pre-Revohuion China, Lf. 
until 1913. “The height of the vertical ruled lines on it and the 
distance bctw'een them correspond exactly to the average lerigLlt 
and width of those ancient slips, each being meant to hold a single 
column (Stein). 

Morci}vet^ the words ahHh-tn^ w'hich the Chinese still use to 
denote let tcr-wTi ting or correspondence, mean literally a “onc-lbot 
tablet”; and the phrase “a ouc-foot writing”, means 

"'brief notc'^ (Hummel). 
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'rire iiarrovv" form of tht *'slips'^ is due to the fact that originally 
the slips were mainly made of bamboo sticks, but the great majorit)" 
of the inscribed wooden slips disco%TTed by Stein are not of bamboo 
—“a fact easily accoun?cd for by the great distance separating that 
westemmost border of China Prciper from the bamboo-growing 
regions o! the Empire'*' they are made from local varieties of trees, 
such as ihe cultivated poplar or the wild poplar^ or the tamari^^k. 
TJicrc are also lablets made of some conifer, including specimens 
containing nrporc than one s'ertical line of characters on either or 
both faces, though otliertvise these tablets conform in length and in 
character of contents to the narrow slips. 

An interesting category^ of wooden slips^ measuring up to fourteen 
inches in length, arc numerous fragments of calendars. I'he French 
Sinologist E. Chavanites has succeeded in restoring complete 
calendars for the years 63, 59 and 39 ti.a and atl 94 and 153. 

.Vpart from the narrotv slip called fs'e\ i>r there were many 

other Ibrms of wTOidcn stationery for which the names arc knowm, 
but tvliich cannot be described with ceriaiiuy. Two forms, however, 
arc belter known; there was the rectangular tablet, called Jirng^ 
which could hold up to a hundred character, and was mainly used 
for imperial edicts or govern menl reports; a ltd tliere was the 
Iriangular, prismatic form, known :is which in Humnicfs 
opinion seems to have served as a kind of horn book for elementary' 
instnictiom 

Wooden slips wTte used by both tlie Mongols and the Manchus, 
before their conquest of China, to record events and to convey 
orders. They had the sikc and shape of Chinese slips of Han times, 
but had ^'^pcrforalions at the ends to string them together, as was 
cusiomary in Central Asi^. Though the general use of surh slips was 
abolished by decree in 1645 they ?ien'ed for trau^iTiiliing olhcial 
orders within ihe Palaces till the close oflhe dynasty*’ (Hummel). 


Books os Wooden Slips (Fig. IX-5, n) 

The oldest knoten man use ri pis e?slant of a Chinese bemk arc 
relatively numerous fragments of a famous lexicogitiphical text, the 
Cfii chiu chartgy which was ctjmposcd in 43-33 B.c,, and played an 
important part in the primary^ education of China during the 
J.aler Han period (a.o, 25-220). Some of the discovered specimens 
seem in be ^'eopy .slips''^ nr. ihe text appears 10 have been copied 
out as a writing exercise* 

Amongst Stein's finds arc also a few e.xtmcts from treatises on 
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divioaiion and astrology* a fragiiicnt Cfitiialning a passage from a 
treatise t:omposcd in 229 e.o* (it was apparently known as Li-ma) 
and dealing with military' affairs; a fragmentary slip quoting the 
title of iiV/f aS fhmn {the “Biographies of Eminent Womni"), a 
book corapoiied in 32-7 b.o.; a brief extract and a few fragments Ifom 
medical treatises; a curious muhlplication table; and three slips 
containing fragments of vocabularies as yet unidentified. 

The importance of Stem’s discoveries lla also in the fact that they 
explain in a visible manner the reason why Chinese characters are 
arranged in vertical columns to be read from top to bottom. Indeed, 
the ivriiing columns of any Chinese book present themselves like a 
scries of narrow wooden slips. 

It is known, however, diat at first the direction of the lines of 
writing was not fixed, though generally the lines seem to have run 
vertically. Subsequently the vertical direction became exclusive, 
and Uiis still continues. It “has affected the writing of the Uigur’ 
Mongol and Manchu peoples, w'ho in other respects have adopted 
the alphabetical script of the Mediterranean peoples” (Goodrich). 
See also The Alphabet, pastim. Hummel asks: Did the narrow slip 
of bamboo or wood suggest a wrtical rather than a huriznntal 
column, and did the predominantly doxvnward strokes of the brush 
suggest a movement [torn right to left? He .states, “We may never 
reatly know' why the Chinese preferred, from ancient times, to write 
ill vertical columns from right to left. ...” 

While some scholars hoEd the opinion that the vertical direction 
was adopted In imitation of the funenil slabs set up at the graves of 
dead ancestors, it is more probable that it was due to the influence 
ol tfie bamixio slips, on whicfi most of the writing was done in 
ancient Crhina and In the other Far Eastern countries. Indeed, it was 
long belicv'cd that a very early Chinese book consisted of a numher of 
bamboo slips, the ordinary' mctliod of writing being to scratch with 
a sharp instrument, or stilus, the bamboo being held in the left hand, 
pointing directly away from the body. At a later stage, .scratching 
with a stilus was supposed to have been replaced by vs'riting in ink 
with a bnish (see below'). 

Cluavanncs, Hummel and others have rejected this theory. 
.According to Hummel, the old belief that in early times characters 
were engraved by means of a metal stilus is probably an error due 
to a misinUTpretation of the term rAwo-ftfo, ot “bnok*knift", which 
frequently occurs in n ferentes to wooden dotmments. “More 
ctireful reading makes it dear tliat the knife was usrd not to etw 
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l^iTve chamclers but lo make erasures/^ Ink, whellier dtri\Td 
from some colouring inaiier or from refill, as it is today, may well 
have been employed from the lime that wooden s-lip-s were first uied. 
On the other hand, early Chinese sources refer to Ute use of lead in 
\sTitiiig,aTid the eh' ifn-pi^ or*'lead pencir*, was used “Ibr making notes 
as early as the and centuWj and probably earlier^’ (Humtnel), 

Stein''s discoveries have enabled selioLirs to solve the problem of 
liow proper cohesion and sequence cmild be assured for the numerous 
slips over which texts of any size wriiicn on bamboc} or woi>d must 
necessarily have extended. Chavannes observ'ed that a number of 
slips bore one or more notches on one of the edges, and he suggested 
that these iiotehes were intended to scr^ c the purpose of uniting the 
slips in groups. For instance, in one set, each slip has iwt) notches 
on the right edge, one above and one below, and a iltird notch 
placed in the middle of the left edge* they all belong to a medical 
notebook; another set of slips of wood, rorming part of a calendar for 
59 s.G*, sho%vs It Vo notches uniformly placed on the right edge of 
each slip; in a set of slips, belonging to a calendar of a.d, 63, wc 
find the left edge of each provided w^iili three notches at exactly 
uniform distances. Sff Fig, IX“5, a. 

Moreover, Stein has remarked lhat no text is lo be ftJund on ihe 
reverse of any nf the notched slips bclotiging to sets (iiotwithstauding 
the inconvenience which the bulk and weight of such l>ooks must 
have caused); he has, therefore, suggested ihat the fastening, for 
which the notches were undiiubicdly intended, must hiwii he.t\ 
arranged in a wiiy that brouglii the blank rc^'erscs of cDnsei■uli^■e 
slips back to back and thus made it inconvenient—indeed, if they 
were rigidly attached, ii would be impossible—to use the reveixe 
surface fur inscribing or reading any porlions of the text. 

CHINESE P.VPER BOOKS (for their forms see Fig. IX-9) 

Similar methods were employed in the Chiiieiie and Tibetan 
paper manuscripts, discovered tn ilie “Caves of the Thoasand 
Buddhas" of Tumhuaiig (see pp* 413-15). These manuscripts 
consist of tong sheets of paper made up of several jcniii pieces and 
folded up concertina-wise into nan'ow pages; the reverse surface is 
always lefi blank: sec below. Moreover, cA^n in Chinese printed 
books—wfoleh actually were an adaptation to block printing 
of the concertina method, %ve find rcguhirly the reverse surface 
left blank. 
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The Folded Book 

An important book discovered in the Cavn;^ and now in the 
British Museum, is a Buddhist sutra^ or collection of aphorisms, 
dated a^d, 949, It is a book folded concert in a-wise, somclim called 
orikon (udiich h ^riil common in China and Japan), This kind ofbook 
is printed (or wTitten) on one side of a roll—indeed, because of 
the fineness of the texture of the paper only one side can be written 
or printed on—and it is then folded up concertina-wise across 
the margin, into separate "pages'". The blank backs of the 
arc pasted together or are so hidden that their existence is frequently 
not rcaliKcd, the final result resembling to a surprising degree the 
form of the modern bfx>k. But if some of the leaver are cut, the real 
structure of the book becomes evident, and ii Is then seen to consist 
ot printed pages and blank pages alternately. 

Ill some instances tw-o pages are written, or printed, upon one 
leaf, which is then folded, and the leaves are sewn up in the open 
part, while the closed side composes the outer margin; tlie blank half 
of the leaf being thus joined, the wxinen—or printed—part only 
is visible, which from the thinness of ihc paper appears as if on 
opposite sides of a single leaf. These leaves are then slightly stitched 
togcilicr in fascicles, ot‘ the sixe of modern magaa:ines, which arc 
then bound together so thiil a book may consist olTour, six, or more 
fascicles. 

The accordion method was introduced sometime in tlie T’ang 
period (a.d. 618-907); the change [from the scrolls) merely in¬ 
volved folding the scroll at measured internals into accordion pleats 
like .some railroad time-tables. ^'Sucli a book, w^hen unfolded, was 
still in fact a scroUj but w'hen folded it formed a reciangle which 
could be protected on two sides svith covers, and Jiad the appearance 
ol the book %vc know,*' The advantages of the folded book, in com¬ 
parison wilJi the scroll, were In a eertairi w^ay similar to those of ihe 
Wefiiern codex (see pp. 161 ff. and 193 1.}. Itiderd, most imporlani of 
alfi "‘the folded book eliminated tile task of unrolling and made 
possible a book which could be consulted at any poiru with faeility** 
(Hummd). 

It h, however, doubtiul whether Hummel is right in his dating 
of the introduciion ol the folded book. Is it not possible that^— 
analogously to the roll Ibrm and the codex in the ^ Vest cm world— 
the two forms of the scroll and the folded btiok were used side by 
side for many centuries? It has already been mentioned, and Hummel 
has also pointed out "^that this folded book was called tf i . . . b 
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ivorth notings for that was the name of the ancient wooden^slip 
book which presumably could also be folded into pleated^ rcc- 
(angular sections*". Priests in the monasicrics found "'the pleated 
book convenient in chanting the surras, and it came lo be the form 
required in the ofTicial e^taminaiions and for state documents where 
an uninterrupted text was wanted^^ (ef. the ^Vestem codes). 
Finally, as Hummel mentions, ^'^it is also a form still favoured for 
alburns of calligraphy and painting"’. 

The change of the Chinese book, from ihc concertina method 
to the paged bcM>k with folded leaves^ will be dealt with in the 
volume on Th^ Prinkti Book. Here it may be meniioncd that the 
Chinese paged book, ^^stich as has been common in the last five 
ccnturic^'\ '^"is still esseniially an accordion-pleated book, but wit It 
the leaves fastened do^vn at tlie right-hand side*" (Hummel). 


Chinese Scrolls (Fig. IX-cj^ righi-hand side) 

The concertina method was not the only and not the main 
system of the early CHhinesc book.s+ It has long been known that both 
the Chinese and the Japanese [as well as other Asiatic peoples) 
anciently used the roll form of book, especially for ail allegorical 
piclurcii, the ends of the rolls being fastened in much the same manner 
as were the Gracco-Roman books (see Clhapier \T), The discoverj^of 
(he numerous scrolls in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas (see 
further on, pp. 413-15)1 has shown that the scmll tvas the main 
fomi of the ^ok Irom (he Efth century a.d» 10 1035—to which 
period ihc scrolls cjf ihe Caves belong. These scrolls are up to 30 
<jr 40 feet long, atid g to r.j inches \v\dc. The scrolls arc made up of 
sheets 18 or ig inches king, lc, “J Icei by the Han Ibot-measurc. 
This seems to have been for centuries the standard length of the 
sheet that ’vvas used to make the stroll, and is already referred to 
by Hsuii Hjiii (third eentury^ a.d.). Hummel has pointed out that 
these sheets WTre ruled off into pifR-ebun, or '"side-lines’", i>, 
columns about the width of the olden wofKlen slip, and probably in 
imitation ol'it* Bttddhbt sutras it was common to wtIic seventeen 
characters in each column." 

The Chinese scroll may have looked externally like a papyTUs 
book roil I see p. fT); similarly its inner end ivas wrapped 
round a wooden roller, metaphorically called efwti (alter the i\xlc of 
a carl). ""In imperial collect ions these rollers had knobs of sandal¬ 
wood, lacquer, tortoise-shell, glass or ivory—sarioiisly coloured to 
diflerentiate ihc class of literature to which a work belonged, and to 
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obviate iisele^'i uiiroSIing"' (Huoinicl). 
ll^k^o^vll in tJic ItVesicm world. 

In tilt course of time the scroll form was disconimued for books, 
but It still connnues to be employed for specimen »if calti^aphv. as 
well as tor maps and especially jbr painting. 

HlNDIN'C ^ OF CmMiiSE ’^VOODE?* UoOKS 

ITic ^Lliod of ■•biitdins" of Jiicicnt CWiicsc woodtii boots is 
s^SBtri b>- F, H, A„dr™-.; yip-, u >mol] b,h of wood 

btionging to a senes liicli contained one text or connected record ■, 
being a lolto, it is elear that some meoiris of binding must have been 
employed to maintain the folios in correct cnltaiion. I’lic smoill 
notches observed on the edges of the ‘slips’, and the fact that these 
exactly range when a number of‘slips’ are collated, indicate that the 
t onnecting binding must have been of the nature of a string, an in- 
crcncc strengthened by the references in Chinese texts to silk or 
leather cords uniting the htscicics ol wooden or bamboo slips,” 
Hs-iving cxpenincnted wIlli a fine rate silk thread, Andrews has 
suggested that the Chinese “binding” of wooden books mav have 
been done with the method shown in Fig. IX-5, a. 

1 his suggestion has been verified by nn extremely imporiani 
hod made by F, Hcrgmann of Sven Hedin’s Central Asian expedition. 
A wi^en-shp book w as recovered, consisting of some sevenlv-cighi 
sTOoden slips, all in the original order, and tied together by hciiip 
threads near the top and the bnttom, as ilie ancient pictograph ts'i 
sJiowx hat h slip 1.^ p inches long and about .1 hicb wide—the total 
ength 111 the botA being about + feet, rile "text, written between 
ic years a.o. ^4 anti tjS, is an inventory ol the weapims stored at 
tile mihlary outpost where it was found” (Hummel). 

IkriTKRFLV-MKl-HOO RoOKS (Fig. IX-p, lUt) 

Hii-tte/i r/iuiin^, or “butterfly format” owes its term to the lac! 
that wlirn such a book is opened the corTts|ionding ends of a 
(Witten or) printed sheet extend out from the spine like ihc wiinrs of 

a buncrlly. Tl.i, fo„„ pf back w.„ »cd p„.i| abpu. LrS 
century A.tJ. 

“Bixdixg” of Folded and “BtrrrEKFLY" Books (Fig. IX-g) 

rite cover is not glued to the leaves: it is a case wrapped round 
them, III some parts clouitic, and secured by a fastening of silk and 
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This case or cover Is stjmctimes romicd of a brown stifT 
pasteboard^ made of a species of smooiii and strong paper. For 
common books3 in addition to ihe cascj a cover of fancy paper b 
used, while for more important bofiks silk is employed, or a specks 
of taffeut with ilowcrs, wliieh b ijiily for liiis piirpc^e. More 
expensive bixiks are covered v%ath red brocade^ omaniented with 
tlower^i of gold and silver. The title, wTiiten or printed on a slip ol 
paperj is generally pasted upon a comer of the cover. 

'Fhe book "'w as placed vertically on the shelf, and in every respect 
resembled a Western book—except that every^ other page was 
blank. To overcome this handicap tabs were oltcn placed at the 
Ibrc-cdgc, precisely as in some Western boofcSi or as in a card- 
index^^ (HumnielJ^ 

WftAPPt-RS FOR Scrolls (Fig. IX-p^ side) 

In a similar, but not identical, manner to the Graeco-Rom an 
roll, the more valuable Glniic^c '-crolls had their opening ends 
protected+ as Chinese paintings still are^ by the which w^as an 
extension of silk gauze or brocade, and a ribbtin with an ivory' 
clasp. “The scrolls comprising one wsjrk were arranged in pyTamidn; 
of five or ten, and were ettcased ip a wrapper, chik^ made ol brocade 
or bamboo screening. l o make a pyTamid complete, ten scrolls were 
needed, and this w as usually the number of tlic scrolls contained in a 
wTapper^ Such a \^mpper, dated A.t>. 74 ^^ prcsers'cd in Japan, 
otticrs wert‘ round in the Caves of the Thousand Buddhas” 
(Huniniel)* The ancient Chinese cataloguers, in dt:^cribing Ixjoks, 
recorded not only the luimbei of scrolls, but also the number of 
wrafjpers. 

The WaiTiNG-iiRUSH and the Development or WamKo 
The invention of the pi, the writing-brush or pencil, made ot 
hair, was undoubtedly due to the increased popularity of the 
Chinese literary hand w'ell as to the use of siilk as a WTiting 
material. According to Fan Vch’s hi story’ of the barer Hati I>yn£uiiy 
(fiFih century^ ot the Cihri^tiiin hra), In ancient times wTiLiiig %^as 
gciicriilly on bambon or on pieces of silk, which were then ealled 
chill, but silk being expensive :ind bamboo liciisYt these two maierinis 
were noi ccitivcnicnl.*’ I lie invention o! the vvritiiig*brtish is tr*idition.- 
ally attributed to Mtng Tien, :i reputed builder of the Great ^Vail 
who died about 210 but it is likely to have preceded him. 
It may be assumed, however, that ihc pi was invented or already 


'I'tiE hanD’Prodvced book 

existed under the Ch’in Dynasty (^21-207 b.c,). ''Writine imufe- 
ments were improved by superior brushes and better ink and riie 
H der^.e ol silk m rolls/' Indeed, “silk, both plain and embrJilreS 

Dnrv Sr 7''™*" chanicters, vva.s made 

(Goodrl^hf but .also for foreiijii trade- 

About l^ve^ty yean ago, F. Brrgmann see p. aotil dtscnverrd 
LhT^f'7,vv-ritin^-brush, y irirhc. Ion. U 
La ^ ^ ^ beginning of the Chriftian 

actert -ir ’ (ftttan, or “Small Seal” char¬ 

acters arc said to have been introduced by Li .Ssil and luo other 

Sadng tfri,c rmibitT of documents 

xh- r j i^^ultitudc ol pnsoncT^ *it that limt'" (W p Vett^) 

ilTZ ^-npts emplmrd Ibr nearly tvv.f tiioioLd years 

While tr?(Ulion Itr'-K^ ‘be c^jrlicst Chinese Jitciar>' or book hand, 
i<’. ' attributes its invention to Ch'enir Mian its orimn 

for ^ dtjvclopmcnt iif the script employed 

It ih«“rc ’'’' *ov,m,„cnl" (Vcml 

Ih Jcri„rthm tThN"''!"™"’' '■•P P'-oluiion ..t 

thr iiken™ „r Ih ?' '' ’*" f" "'"'v «■• •■’><1 

caiiirs dis'iDDCsircd n piclorial idcn^^rLiplis in most 

ciZ wu'iwi devdopment ui the external forms of the signs 

came with the invcnlioii of p;,pcr in a.o. io^. ® 

Book Decoratiox and Painting 

Not much can be said about early CJiinesc btxik illusintin.. 
are not too 

~iiiii7Lr7Jh'7 &? "ho hTTv “^^r' 

(. 7 ^- 349 ), and ..pe&lly Wnn^ n.-f,ih ('J 
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tloiitkiifi^ cloud, \ii'orouN as a sunrtti-d draj^on” i L. Giles), hU style 
briiijj comijurcd by Sun Kuo \vho lived under tltc Han Dynasty) 
with '*n<icks ol que en-swans floaiing on ibeir sUiely wings, or a 
rrantu' stampede rushing oil' at terrific speed” i^quoted IVoiu Ci 
GiH»dr[di;, ‘Wang broke whit llie past and he and his son, Wang 
Hsicn-chih i set the lashiim that has lasted a millennium 

and a halt ” i, Goodrich). 

More directly connected with our subject is the work of a great 
master in painting, Ku K'iii-thib (r .344 “ He was a civil 

servant, and had iheretbre the oppuriunity to depict scenes of 
court life. The British Museum possesses a copy (attributed to the 
Tang period) of a roll by him called AdmonUisns of the hstmte/ss of the 
Paloi'e, containing nine scenes of court life, ^Vhile the landscape is 
depicted in a rather primhive manner, "the figure drawing seems 
to belong to the close of a tradition rather than its beginning; 
and we may conjecture behind it the ruder, masculine style of Han 
gradually subtili/cd and translbmied in the direction of elegance and 
charm” fL. Binyon). 

Already in the fifth century a.u. there appeared a book (by bun 
Ch’ang-cliih) dealing with painters and painting, and the canons ol 
painting were enunciated for the first time by Hsidi Ho i a,d. f. 500). 
Under ilic T’ang DyiuLsty painting was specially practised by 
Taoists and Buddhists. '-Taoism, with its mystic other-worldly 
character and its love of nature”—svrites Goodrich "gave special 
inspiration to painters and poets”; but tlie greatest itrtist of tins 
period w as a Buddhist, Wu Tuo-hsiian (second half of the eighth 
eenturv'), ’‘whose over three hundred Buddhist frescoes and many 
drawings on silk (none of winch survives) had a profound influence 
im the world of his time. Our of the minor arts, printing te.-ttilcs 
JVom wood blocks, also came into existence- The earliest Ktample 
cxUHit is a blue print dating Irom the ninth cenlUTy' and is m the 
British -Museum” ((ioodrirh). However, tlit hc^x Chinese paintings 
that arc now cxiajit t ome from the period of the Sung Dynasty 
(pGo-iiiyp). The illustrated ctieydopaedlas have already been 

mentioned. - . , 

The main ecnircs of production were the religious iiouses, wlicre 

iiuiiicrous books on silk rolls, and albums "modest in UKr but of 
transemdaiu Ixiauty” were pniduced, "Both Buddhism, partuularly 
the Ch’ati meditative sen, and 'Taoism, with its love of nature and 
jreedom, contributed to awakening in the artistic mind a love for 
solitude dollied in magnifieem scenery.” Tlic pieiurcs included land¬ 
scapes (which are unique In their kind), figures of people, saints and 
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BLOCK PRIXI'ixg 

rn... « bJl. ofi't ■" 

Thus ihf cssenti'il fi- .mVl r * ^ ^ 

Hmv .Z i P"”’pmductfi, ^ 

which indLtc^ also a - ^r- T r ^ 

very n^r oi. silk r.r paper is not 

in addition lo, n" descriptive texts 

toiisidercd to ftrenpv i no'V'^" T vomniimiv 

■he book pritHcd from mov^!.b1c“,^r^"'’ 

\VooD-t»LOt;K “Books” 

™'turt- A.D. bm the., 1 i ’’™'r"’ “■ '" •'■' »“>l> 

the tenth centurv'i the in ,^r .»,:.>,• i , ’ >pn or hcr«re 
quite i nnimon ; th; ConVucian CanZ[s^7p 

the tenth eeniury , * * “ printed in 

I he earliest Chinese wood-bhicl- *‘l>irii-.i-” . i i 

»6S.-Fig. lX-3. «,», bul .h.„. b „„ d„„hX “‘SoiJ 

ColonV of f'K; - ccrLiiii i'iikur;il rciipcc^s is a 

^»ia.uu. pagoda.: „any of .hem Uavo .^nLl (4 
1 h. oWc» pno. cx,a„, b a •po.^.. o,-,^ iy„„ 
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111 tilt scveiuh and eighth ceiuuries; (under the 1'ang Dynasty, 
^vhich, a.s already indkaicd, was nnc oi the greatest periods nf 
Chinese civili?:ution), liierature and an approached their highest 
level; Li Po, one nf the greatot poets of China, Han Vii, Buddhist 
scholar and statesinaiij Po Chu-Ip a poet and governor^ and many 
others arc veneraicd names in Chinese literature* Until 845^ 
with few iiucrrupiions. Buddhism flimnshed in China .seep. 387 fT.), 
and no doubt numerous wood-block impressions were produced 
oflittle images of the Buddha and of passages from Buddhist writings, 
paper being the material cJiicfly used, but no spertmens have sur¬ 
vived* Howcsxr* thousands of copies nf analogous Images have been 
recovered sn E:istcrn Turkestan ^ane roll, now In the British Museum, 
coma ins nearly five hundred impressions from the same stamp« 

**It can be imagined what a boon ihc invention of priming must 
have been to the Buddhist* seeing that it enabled him to accumulate 
merit on a vicsi scale with comparatively Hiile trouble or expense"" 
(Giles). 

F.ARLtti^T Prints axp Printers 

The wood-block printed book of a.d. 86B—referred to on 
p. 410—is a Chinese version of the Buddhiit VitjrtKch^ditai or 
Di/imoftti Stltra, now in the British Museum (see Fig. IX-3T It is 
a roll i7i feet long and about 1 foot wide, made up of seven 
sheets of paper pasted end to end, six of them containing the text, 
the seventh shorter tlian the others, containing a line ^voodcut a.s a 
frontispiece, representing felkyamuni enlhrcmed^ surrounded by 
shaven inmiks and divinities, and addressing liiniself to an aged 
disciple, Subhnti. 

'I he exact date of the print is given in llic coloption. ^Mleverently 
made for universal free distribuiion b>" Wang Chieh on be hair 
of his parents on the 15th of the fourih moon of the ninth year of 
Hsien-fung"' (corresponding in j 1.5,868). 

Be it rniphasl^ed, hfiwever, that ‘^’‘I'lie first known prlntiT^ 
or rather blnrk-cutter, is really one L.ct Ven-mei, whose name 
appears as the “artificer" on a printed and hand-coloured prayer- 
sheet dated t>47p iihuwing Kuan Vin with lotus and vase'’ (Fig. 
IX-2)- '"Two years later ... f.ei \'en-jnei is definitely accorded 
the title of Superintendent of Bluck-engraving'^ (Giles). 

XfOVABf.F TYPFS 

Movable types of baked clay arc saiti to have been ijUTnted 
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during the period of Ch’ing-li (a.d. f041-9) by Pi Shcng; others 
invented fttovablc types of tin, and some centuries later movable 
(>pes were fashioned of wood ' Wang Citeng, 1314), copper, and lead, 
tJiough they never ousted block printing from favour, and most 
of China s great literary works have been produced bv block 
printing. 

Experiments with movable types almost ccnaiiiJv go back to the 
period of the beginning of printing in China. Indeed! according to 
Hummel, the thought ot printing with movable tv’pc must have 
entered the minds of craftsmen some two centuries” before Pi 
Sheng, “for on certain Buddhist scrolls taken from the Tuii-lmang 
cav es, , . . there are rows of miniature figures of the Buddha tvhith 
were not struck ofrfrom one large block, but from separate woodcuts 
Wedged together, it would seem, in a frame, like characters in ,’k 
chase", 

Hummel mentions a levs' early Chinese works printed with 
movable characters: a literary collection, primed in 1057 from 
baked clay types, a vs’ork ' 7 V-AjtM), pritned in 1221, atid annthrr 
work iMao^shih] primed about the same time; the history of the 
district ol Ching-tc (in the province of Anhwei), printed in l 2f(B 
vsith a fount of 60,000 types. The Library of Congress AVasliingtnii 1 
posse-^s the following works printed with movable tvpt; the 
cncyctopLicdia (Jim-iuiu tVan-fma-ku efi’iethhou hu-dii^ printed in 
‘ 41 > 4 t ‘‘nd the work Jimg-t'fiai htS-fti, primed in 149-,, two cncyxlo- 

pacdias rif the sixteenth century {/-rew1536'; and Tai-p'iiie 

too volumes, 1572), and others. 

The p^ain reason why printing with movable types could tiot 
succeed in China, whereas it s'ould have In tLorea or Japan (sec 
pp. 419 ff., 425), lies in the Chinese script (sre T/tr AlffhabH, p/tssim)’ 
the main retisnn for the eomplexity of Chinese writing lies in the 
Chinese language. Indeed, ihousands and thousands of separate 
characters would luivc been necessary; thus, printing from wood- 
blocks was much less expensive and much more pranieal. .Vs 
illustrating the dimensions of the problem, it wilt sullice to mention 
that the iammis CJhtnese encyclopaedia. T’w i!tu ehi cfi/ng, consisting 
of 6,000 volumes, completed iti 1726, involved the casting of 350,000 
copper movable types for printing. How much simpler is the Ciisting 
ol inixlern ty-pcs for alphabetic st ripts! 

The influence ofCIhincsc art on Persian-Arable book illuminatifjn 
will be dealt with in the book on jllumiRatian mtd 
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XON-C-HIVESSE pEOf*LE!v OK C^HIVA 

1 hr st'ripts and books of iion-Cliincrsc prcipk-s tjf China have 
hren dtali whli in The Aipfiuhet, pp. *41-8, and pp. 184*5. See 
here Fig. lX-5;^ 7 and 8. reproducing Rpecimms of books of some 

of these peoples* 

CAVES OF THE THOUSAND BUDDHAS 

Bel ore leaving Chin a,. ii may be AvorUi describing briefly one ot 
the most imponan;, though less known, discoveries in tJie histoiy^ td 
''ihr bonk”. In Easierii Turkcslan+ nut iar from the border oi the 
province of Kansu^ on the ancieni route of the silk trade beiweeii 
China and the West, there lies the Tun-hiiang oasis. The Famous 
C^hhen-fo-tuiig, or ^'Caves of the Thousand Buddhas^^—repeatedly 
referred to in this chapter—are situated in a barren valley some 
nine miles to iJic south of the centre oi^ Tun-huang. 

Hundreds of cave-tcmples are here cut irii<i the face of a clifl". 
Here was the home of a colony of religiou-s cave dwellers, founded 
apparently by Buddhists 111 a.d, c. 3^6; the Buddhist pricsi Lo-isuti 
is said to have betmn the constrnction of thc^c caves—Mn-kao 
grottos, as they wtkc then called; but the catlicsi examples presets cd 
belong tu the fifth century a. o. ; ilicrc an^ in fact^ votive inscriptions 
from A,t>. 450 to II00; nothing, however, is known of the earliest 
caves. 

Since about tpexi rumours ^vci'e current of a diamber piled high 
with bonks in the form of rot Is, hidden behind a brick wall in the 
rear of an early fresco which was being restored. Hicse rumours 
induced .Stein to visit the place. The circumslanccs of its discovery- 
read like a fairy tale. 


NoMERoes Preciocs AlAXuscRiprs Recov^:red (Figs, IX-2-3) 
"Tlcapcd up in layers, but without any order, there appeared 
in the dim Sight of the priest's little lamp a solid mass of manuscript 
bundles rising to a height of nearly to feet^ and filling, as subsequent 
measurements showed^ close on 500 cubic feet." ^‘The total hoard 
must have i^miprlsed something like 13,500 paper rollit, caeli about 
a foot in width and averaging 15 to 20 feet in lengtJi (many arc 
tnueb longer, and one in the British Museum actually measures over 
cjo feet), besides a vciy large number of fragments and some Jiundrcds 
of booklets: also large bundles of paintings on silk and cotton. Xfosi 
of the texts were in Chinese * * . though Uicre were numerous 
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inaiiuiit. ripi^ in oihcr such as SaiiNkni^ Sof^dhui, HraEiini 

and 7 it>CLan.» ,. 1 licsc man use ri pis, cnvcriiiif a piTi<»d ul'six Jiundred 
ssoultJ appear to have been brought louctht-T lor safely Jr^im 
various monasteries in the neighbourhood, and to have Jain, hidden 
and forgoncn, lor just aboiu nine hundred years more*' (Gilcsi, 

A great part of this treasure ivas acquired bv Stein lor the British 
Museum, a pan was bought by P. Pclli<ii I’or die National l.ibrary, 
at Paris, and nearly all the rest were remoi'cd t<i Peking. Indeed, 
some 8,000 scrolls are nou' prcserv'cd in the XationaJ Librarv' of the 
Guiicse capital. Some nf the manuscripts are in Japan, and a few 
m private hands or in minor eollections. Dr. Htt Shih has reeemly 
presented to the Library of Congress a Chinese manuscript, dis¬ 
covered in tile Caves in 1900, This manuscript, a scroll ay i’eel long 
and 10 J inches wide, is sdl! mounted on the original uooden 
rpHer. Ii h aiiributed to tlic sixth i.('ntur\' a.d.j and it 
compriws the rust and second books nf Ta Pan Xith P'an Cking, which 
IS the Chinese version ol the Indian MakSparimn'Sna ivtra, trans- 
ale^ by the Indian priest Dharmaraksa, in the years a.d. 41 ►j.-at, 
Dr. L. Giles, who has prepared a catalogue of the material 
preserved in the firitiHli Museum, points out that die manuscripts 
number 8,080, of which 6,794 iirc Buddhist, 258 Taoisi, and 1,028 
secular or non-religious, including Confueian classics, bilingual 
manuscripts Bf^hmi, Uighur, 7 ’ibetan, Sanskrit, Klioianese, 

‘ lan, ''dk lurki), historical and topographical \%'t>rks, epic,s and 
pMti7, didactic poenu. and fiction. In addition, there are two 
Mamehacan rolls and iwcn^- printed documents. 

Some ol’ the rolls arc lavishly illustrated with coloured drawings. 
At the end of some of the texts there is a “tailpiece” or “colophon”, 
ishich contains the name of the person who caused die copy to lie 
^ ft intciilion in so doings and in many cases an exact 

M'V'l ‘date given i.s 10.1.406: Fig. IX-a, Up, 
r, dcs points out that as many as 380 liepaniic pieces are careluily 
dated: six belong to the fifth century a.u., fony-fouT to the sixth 
centu^, and 160 to the tenth. The dilTercnl kinds of paper employed 
and the styles of handwriting lielp to assign nearly all the manu¬ 
scripts to particular pcriocls. Most precious is the book (f.A, stands 
for C.h ien-fo-tutig;. <,'A, f/jf, 00/./, discussed on p,4ii. It is the 
earliest preserved book in print: Fig. IX-3. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

Extremely important material is also to be found in the Cof- 
ieciion of the Xational Library, at Paris, About half of the 
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inanuisciipts :irc in CliiricsCj and die rc-st in Tjbeiaiip Sogdhirip 
Uighur, Kuclicaii, and Khotaiic-sc tangaage^. A great part ai die 
Chinese niannsc itpt^ arc Buddhist text* including some of special 
histoTical iiitcrcxt, U hcrc are alsu many Taoist mils and other non- 
Buddhist religious tests such as Xcsioriaii and Manichaean. 


Paj^kr 

' "Fhe paper of even ilie c^arlit si mils is of wondert'iilly good 
quality^ I’hc oldest of all was made from the inner bark ol a species 
of mulhern^ [Brms.iofjfiia papyriffra)^ and is til a brownish bull 
colour, tough and rather thick. 1 he surface and sizing arc buth good. 
Other varieties of paper in [he fihh ceniury were made Irani China-' 
grass (ramic)^ or from dial and mulberry bai k mi^ed- One ol them 
has a smooth, glossy surface of a veiy* pale cream colour^ and b also 
toughs thotigJi somewhat less ihiek, Cliaraeiert&tic of tlie sixdi 
ccntuiy' is a tliin crisp paper sometimes stained a rich golden-yellow. 
After ilie disastroiLs rebellion of An Lu-sltan in ihe eighth ccmuiy’ 
a rapid deierioratioti sets in, and thtnccronvard most of the papers 
arc ^'erv coarse and flabby^ drab in colour, and difficult to ivriie on” 
(GilcsJ 

According to Hummrl, the generally ycllowisli eolour of these 
scrolls is due not to their age, but to die lad that they were im¬ 
pregnated widi an inseclieidal subsiancCp called hu<mg-nhh (taken 
from the Amoor Gtprk Tree or Phflhdfndron timuremr)^ which had a 
toxic elTcct^ by an edict ofA.D. 674 its use was made compuboiy, 
at least for cei lain types of documents. 


See also pp. 3.1-3 f. and 361? d' 
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Korean Books 

(For the form of Korean books sec Fig, IX-9) 

different from Chinese, but the Ktireans 

eenn.rU.c'^7 political inllucnee for inanv 

cnturiLS (probably rrom thr first century B,(;. onwards), and 

hjefore It is natural that they should have adopted the C:hjn«e 

methods of writing books. Local tradition 
attiibutes the introduction of the Chinese characters into Korea to 
^\ai -shm (third centuT)- a.d,). For many centuries the Koreans 
ernployed onjy Chinese character, although tlieir pronunciation 
d^ntrent Irom that in C^hina. Moreover, as one might 
p , the present-day Korean language comains manv words 
borrowed Irom Clunesc, especially those employed in litcrao' essays 
by iJie higher social classes. ^ ' 

Chinese influence, which was dimmed during the thirteenth 
and lourteenth centuries a,!.., rose again with the uvenhrosving ol 
the Mongolian Dynasty in China and the advent of a new dynastic 
iysiem in Korea in 1392. 


Triu.mph of CostirctAMSM 

Various neforms introduced in the late rourtecntlj centurv- were 
based mainly on Chinese culture. Confucianism, replacing Buddhism 
(which had been introduced, it would seem, as early as a.o. 372} 
was established as the slate religion. Hit ter strife develuncd between 
the Confucianists and the Buddhists; in the end, after a violent 
reaction against the latter, especially in the early sixteenth ceinurs- 
t^nfucianisni mumphed. at least amongst the upper classes' 
although Buddhism continued to keep some hold amongst the 
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GUVERXMEXT BOOK DEPARTMEXT 

Amongst the \ arious reforms of 139^, we find record of the estab¬ 
lishment of a central department of booksp among whose respoii* 
sihiUties ivere “ihr Lasting <jf type and the printing of bonks”. 
AccordiIig to MiMuririe, '*diere arc records that priniing uiiJi 
inovabEc types had been kntnen in Korea as Far back as the first half 
of the thirteetitJi €entur%% and the activities at the close of the 
fourteenth century’ should perhaps be regarded as a rcvh al of a 
method of printing vvhich had fiilkn iiito disuse. In this revivalj 
how ever j the types to be used were made r>f mctaF'\ Printing must 
have been introduced into Korea by the Buddhists* and the reform 
Tcrcrrcd to must have been a sort of change-over from “private 
enterprise” to “natfonLilizntioji”. 

Mov able Copper Eypes 

I'he Korean king Ta-jong (3401-19) was a great reformer and 
wa.'s the first to conceiv e and carrv' out the idea of movable copper 
types. In 1403, within a lew months, several hundred thousand 
types were cast of bronze; this, be it pioted, occ:i!Trcd foiiy-sev'cn 
years before the first printing from movable types was known in 
Europe. 

The interest shown by the Korean Government in the art of 
printing is best evidcriced by the fact that* bei^vccn 1403 and 15144* 
as many as eleven rnyal deLrees were issued concerning the casting 
of new founts of type. 

I hc Ibllcrtviitg earliest Korean nuivabic type prints arc p^issesscd 
by the Library ofCirngireAs: Chin-s.ut /iJ, four v olumes, printed in 1519; 

iwo volumes, primed rrnni east nietal type in 1566, with 
a TOinnientarv' fa-ftui) printed in 1^3. “Hirrcaftcr 

movable type prints were produced in Korea in great numbers, Ukj 
many, in fact, lu be listed here” (llunimel)* 

GOLDEN AGE OF KORE;\X LFl ER.VrL'RE 

riiatj indeed^ was the Goldesi Age of Korea^ literary piL>dticttoti. 
Buddhist monks imported nuinemu^^ Sanskrit and l ibeian Buddhist 
books, while Clcmfucian iitrraii imponed large numbers nf Chinese 
Cfonfucian IxKiks, .\ great number of Korean books were written 
and printed^ and some III tee nth-century inaimhul^ have been 
preserved in Korcaji and Japanese nionastcriesH MrXfurtrie quotes 
an cnthu^iahtic chroiucler of 1422 as having written: “There will be 
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no tK>ok left unpTinicd, and no jn;iri wh«. doe. not jearn. Lilcniorr 
and rdipon will make daily proi^rt'^s and ilie cause ol’ moralhv 
rn^ga,n enormously. Ti.. Tang and Han ruicn., svho 
c fini duty of ihc sovereign to be finaiHc and war, are not lo be 
m™icd ,n the same <by uid. Uie sovereign to vvluim this work is 

There h poignancy in the situation reported =538 years Inter bv 

a representauve of Western dvili^ation;^. wrote: ^ 

caucates Xorenns, but because its schools provide us with such 
hfrilXr'"' ^ conscious in my 

at nilhtf n'"“ bungrv' in some town 

raSTon s^i.l V'r"" iik<= -^v Weiid Corporal Krk 

Jackson with a bre made of blacklioards and seliool drsks^ 

Jackson used lo drive a truck In DonciLster, but now hr is an 

quSrS'^h I f'‘“' ‘""''■“'•iH.' 

quaiiucs ol school iumiture is nobodv's business, 

hce-mTJver^''S 7 cumrulum 

mounmd sl?2, n " birds and 

relief ^ 'UB w' Pr^'idcu-s with much innoiciu light 

relief . , , (B. W icksicad, Dmlj' Express, 4.13,1950). 

1 HE Korean Akpiiabei' 

The invemiori of the Korean movable copper types inerrawd 

c raTi^ * of using tiie enmb™; ideog;:;id' 

charactci^ of Chinese origin. It is ihus noi surprising that m^der 
the new king Set-jong (1419,51) a new, sjnipJified, Korean scrim 

scrinrT^^’ bidccd an ^vrlier attempt at an indigenous Korean 
scr pu a Korean sdtolar, .byol Cihong (a.d, r. tiflo-jyi), invented a 
sy abar)' called Nitok umIo), of ihirty-slx signs, based on 

Climrse characters, perhaps owing smiiethlng ,0 Indian scrip," 
little however, ,s known of this earlier development. ^ ‘' 

Uie On-mnn. wlinse origin Ls still a matter ordLsnuti- fsec Tk^ 
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Howt-vcr alj offidal ivming and b».ik-. oJ iminjction cofiiiimcd 
ro he prjiiicd in Chinese diaractcrij purely Rurcan literaiure was 
resem-d tor women and the -^illiterate”. Indeed, although ivpcs were 
actually cast lor the On-muti ajphabei, only one book primed Irom 
this HI 1434, hiLs bten nxvirded. 

Since the bc^nnirig ol the nvcntieih veniurj-, the desire Idr a purr 
Chinese education hiu practically vanished, and On-niun has 
received much attention, especially after fducatioti had been 
completely reorganized. Xowada>s l/.r, at least, bcldrt the ipijo 

J'-f* 'u schools, newspapers, popular literature 

and daily requirements. 


PROBf.EM OF IN-VENTIOX OF AT.PHABF.l [C PRIX'FIXG 
h h remarkable how close the Koreans came to die invention of 
printing vvuh single-letter movable types, cast Irom matxircs. Tliey 
employed paper, they perfected printing Irom movable types 3„d 
th^' .nyented an alphabet: all these three things being the prime 
necKsitics of alphabetic printing. 

w-nod^:uls, like the Chinese and the Japanese, were 
better mdramng and execution than early European wood-cuts. 
Most ol the blocks were made of soft wood ( not box), and were' cut 
^hort knife. The process was probably the same as that 
Eufopc: the drawings were made on thin paper and 
T} f.^™^ds^on the blocks, then the kuite wa, carefully run 
’1V4 ^ ofthc various hues, cutting outwards, iJic interlinear 

.paces being grooved out” by it chLsel and Jiammcr. The wood-cuts 
were always in outline, thickened here aiid there, 

but thLwl' printing with copper movable types, 

V primitive type mould or method of' casting 

lypcs, llicir \yp^ were cast in ,and, with wooden types med as 
diey 111 forming the sand matrix, its is recorded by Song ilvoit, 
writing at the end ol the fifieemli century” (Me.\luririe), 

• '*** tibst*sclts hindered the Korcatis From developing the 
prai.tiie o printing with single,letter types? It may be surmised that 
the man, obstacle arose from the dilficulty inherent in Roreiin 
wrmng, the Oti-mun alphabet were the onlv Korean script it is 
high y probable that the Koreans, of all the peoples in the world 
would have been the true inventors of the modern art of printing’ 
but, whether l>ecause of the opposition of the higher classes to 
On-mun, or because iJic Koreans were unable to get rid of the 
cumbersome CJiinesc characters, the fact is that die Koreans not 
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only slopped half-way, but—because printing from wood-blocks was 
theaper and more practical for tJicir Chinese script—they wcui back 
on iheir attempt to print with mos able types. 

.Vccording to the late Prof. Ilaloun, the importance of the 
Koreans should not be over-estimated, as they have never been 
original in any field ol culture. 
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Japanese Books (Figs. IX-3, ahotf, i\ and i^) 


The beginnings of Chinese influence upon Japan He the same 
obseuriiy ns the rest of early Japanese htsxon'. 'I'hc earliest trade and 
cultural relations bcuveen China ;iiid the Japanese islands may be 
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dated in tlie last cciiiuries but ibe introduction nfCliinese writing 
into Japan would seem to have taken place somew'here in the third 
or fourlli centurv' a.d. [t was haidly employed actively before the 
filth cciituiy, and it remained for some centuries a monopoly ol 
circles of /itcffl/is many oi whom were of Chlticsc or rather Korean 
origin. 


C m VESE- Ko REA-v In elc'ences 

Indeed, most Chinese influences, according to the accepted 
tradition, reached Japan by way of Korea. According to tradition, 
too. in the third ccitiurj- a.d. Japan sent envoys to Korea in scjirch 
of men of learning. They brought back one Onin or W ang Jeiij who 
taught ilic Japanese Chinese writing, introduced them in the cultmc 
of his nation, and was later deified. Anoiher tradition attributes the 
itnrodueiion of Chinese writing into Japan to two Korean 
Ajiki and Wani, the tutors of a Japanese ciwn prince of the filth 
century A.D. 


Buddhist 1xi-lx:ences 

The introduction of Biiddliism, about the middle of the sixth 
century' (a.p, 5^2, according to tradition), the direct and r.uhcr 
frequent contacts with China of the I 'ang dynasty during the 
seventh 111 ninth centuries, ‘he steadily growing nuinber of 
immigrant Chinese schulari and Ruddhist monks, resulted both in 
the enormous increase of study of tlic ClhSncsc language and script, 
and in the cultural development which chariicterixes the periods of 
Xara (710-03) and Hci.aii, now Kyoto (71)4-11851. \n and litera¬ 
ture flourished, and the necessity arose for tJie translation of Chinese 
works into Japanese, and for the adapiaiinn <ii Cihinesc writing to the 
Japanese language. Buddhism took deep root, and one ol the ways 
by which the devout Buddhist acquired merit was by the ceasel^s 
repetition, ortilly or in writing, of passages from the Buddhist 
scriptures. 


UARLIEST BOOKS OF J,\PAN (Fig. lK-6) 

Tiic two ciirlicsit Japanese books are in the nature ot ancient 
histories, the (“Record of Ancient MatiCTs**), of a.d, 71a, 

and .Yi-hm-shM or A'i-fion-gi (“Chronicles of Japan”), A.D. 720. 
They show how dilficull it is to \mtc books in a iion-liierary Ian- 
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guagc, u'hieh lias no script of its o\vti^ W hile the JVih(fngi is wrJiipn 
eniireh in GhiJic^c -if we except a passages ’especially poerns) 
tTaii^tliterated phoiicijcally by iticaii.s of Clhinese characters—in the 
^ve find C-hincse symbols iconvcniioriitlly chosen) written with 
CJnncse syntax, though the symbols are lo be read \vii\\ Japanese 
i^Dunds, 

purely literary work is the Manydshu, or 
Collection of the M\Tiad Leav'es^\ an antliulogy of the ancient 
poemsj published a.d^ r* 760, For some centuries^ most of the 
literature was pubfished in Chinese, but certain diacritic signs 
were added (especially in Buddhist rchgiom works), of w hich some 



Fiff. ix^ 

Vstowui Icirnisdif tiooks in Ehc Fiw Bait, 

enabled I hr readers tu rlian^c the syntax accortliiij^r to l!ie require¬ 
ments ol the Japanese lantfua^e, and others sufri-eslcd the addition oJ‘ 
grammatical tcrmimitions and oilier eomptements^ 

It is possible that the beginning' ol . Japanese priniiiii^ and nf I he 
employment of paper in Japan tras coniemporary with the earliest 
Japanese literar>' activity. It is known il.at In liumpr the art of 
printing with movable metal types svas pneerded by the printmit of 
single picmrcs from wood-bbeks. I'lierc-as has been indicated on 
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p. 4IU—we Jiav'e thr c.ssciitLil Te^iui'c gS priming: ihc 

wood-block is inked ^nd ihn> allows ol the ldiking ol miinbcr 

ol Impressions. 


PitINTiNO FROM VV^OOD-BLOCKS 

The “minimi' Buddhist cluimis ordered by the japnnc'ic Empress 
Sliuiukii Ol be prinled from wood-blm^ks on poper i,sce p. 4**^) 
not only ihe oldest cxt.mt ^ipccimcns nuide in .Japan^ but urc niso 
the earliest known sjaedmcHs ol printing. 

On the whole, howe\er, neither the literary^ activity nor the 
book production of Japan were original; bearing in mind the strong 
Chinese Inlltiencc already noted, they may be considered as a siriiple 
retlection of the cultural achievement of China under the 1 ang 
dynasty'. It is, indeed, not unlikely that the practice of printing from 
wiird-cuts on paper, of which we have Japanese evidence foi 
A.D. 7G9, goes back to a pratTtice estaWislicd much earlier in China. 

Intere^titiglv enough, printing with mo\ ab!c ty pes was not very' 
fashionable in Japan. According to McMurtrie, "The first book 
printed in Japan with movable types was dated 1596, but tins 
medusd of printing came to an abrupt end in iGsg. 

In point of fact,, printing from wood-blocks %vas, on the whole, 
much more practical and less expensive, fort ^ imagined, 

separate types Ibt ihe tens ol thousands ol Japanese, i.r» CinncsC;, 
ideograms meant far greater expenditure of time and hibour in die 
tvork of eompos^itlon. Eriniiiig iVoni movable types, indeed, is in 
certain respect even mori: complicaied in the case oi Japanese ihan 
of Chinese: see Tht sUphabet, pp- 169-74. various 

Japanese scripts arc dealt wldi. 


Pre-Columbian Central America and Mejeico 

The bcK)k production of ihe pre-Ckjlumbiaii American peoples 
will not be discussed al length, as it is not eoniiected wilh the history 
ol our modern book. On the other hand, si history of the I land- 
pnxluced Bonk must mciilion these independent aeliicveniciils ol 
civil iza Lion- 

MAYA BOOKS (Figs, IJ-8, a-c, and IX-io-ia) 

Tlic dales of ihc prescr^’ed Maya niiiiiuscripis are still liiiccrtaiii; 
they seem to belong to the later Maya period, prcecdiiig by a tew 
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ftR. IX'Irt 

Ciitlix P^fii r^l tihiiH* fiC p, 4, ihc br%l pn-wrviPtJ of ihc maniiicrml; !|. 

ktpre«4rinfi Cfmnecittd wiili thi- ^^1p pcrinj^l) j 1 

(FsfpLimiititJii by J. Enc S. TliumpsoiuJ 
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1 % IX 11 

DffSilfft. l-'lirfliv) IVn-tiOii lit' iJivLcialiwr ^ilinunni-' ^4 \l 7 Ci^> 

a [n £:^, fi .Ujfh, 13. l^nryfi, S+mch, ticxi Bh firi^ dr^nk^htj; 

jfiffiiW?) cfHiiplctc dkviniitrprv nUk^jiai.ic ^ifklti dkr Imkr svwrlii dirrclkirjiil cp|c3iiT^r 
ml, irvIkitCj blacky 4irwl ytllmv, Mt\\ nH'pb* sil'yariuLui uirErringi to be n44irk: Xu ihc 
ycMJs. (l-jtplaiintuii! Uy J+ Krkt S. L bi^uii^taFk.) 






iiiy fov hiinlrf^- iKifplanalloFi J'.ri-c S. TUfHnii-iuh). 
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ccnlurips ilie liuropcaii coiitjucsl, whcrciis ihc striae (set CiliLipier 11 ] 
seem lo belong lo an earlier period (perhaps, the first liall ot liic 
first milietinium a.d,). 

According lo Diego dc Lauda —to whom vve owe iioi only the 
dcstruciion of Maya maimseripis, but also wlial we knoiv of Maya 
civilization, including part of our limited kiio\Medge of Maya 
writing—tlic Mayas of Yucatan had a High Priest whom they called 
Alikin May, or Ahaucan May, meaning the Priest May, or High 
Priest May. He provided botiks for the priests of the towns; they in 
turn not only attended to the sciyIcc of the temples, but also taught 
sciences and wTiihig books on these sciences, w'hich were tlie reckon¬ 
ing of the years, months and das's; the festivals and ccrcnionies ; the 
administration of their sacraments; the omens ot tlie days, their 
methods of divination and prophecies; historical events and an¬ 
tiquities; remedies for sicknesses; as well as the art of reading and 
writing by characters and by pictures illusiraiing these \%n itings. 
“Some of the principal lords,” wrote Lauda, ■‘were learned in diesc 
sciences, from interest, and lor the greater esteem they enjoyed 
thereby; yet, they did not make use of them in public." 

It must be rLSsnmed, thcirnmr. that the priesthood had stores ot 
book-s, or libraries, eontaining the history' and the accumulated 
learning of the race. J- E. S. Thompson has pointed out that 
according to Spanish (and hispanidzed Maya) wTiiers, the .Maya 
manuscripts dealt with liisitirical records, lives ol imtst,mdmg people, 
pruphecies or divination, inlbrmatioii on the planets, songs ni 
metre, cercnmnics, the order <if sacrifices to their gtds, and their 
calendars, “A\’e can be reasonably sure that, like the |3TOples o! 
central .Mexico, the .Maya had also hieroglyphic dorumenis cover mg 
distvibiition and ownersliip of land, tribute list,s,^ dy nasttes an 
mytlmSogv” (I’hompson). lIowcv'CV, the three sumving manuscripts 

seemtodkl mainly with calendar and a.stix>n«mical mallei's, a-swell 
as with ritual, ceremonies, and divinaiiim. 

I hc books u’cre painted in various coIoui-n: bltic, dark blue, 
bluish green, violet, red. light and dark yellow, brown, pink, black, 
and intermediate shades- I hc manuscripts were written un sheets 
ol dctirskin, more oftcti, on ^ single long istrip of pLipcr ^ iiuide 
fTOm the fibre, or the mots, or the inner bark of the irild hg tree, 
which in ancient Mexico was called mnnll, the same lerm also being 
applied to the “paper” and the boiiks. .Similar paper is .still produced 
by some natives of Mexico: see tig. IX-13. 

Aiftall gave the .Spanish word aiiiafr, and some Spanish writers 
tailed alio the .Maya book-s (and glyphs) afialle[h), or tvnaifs or 
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anaret, '* The ^‘ucatcf word for ‘paprr oi' a book is fmiin, and 'to 
read', or raiher ‘to count a bnok* U xacinin ' I hompstm}.^ 

White tlic height of the sheet varied between 8^ inches and 
nearly t fwt, its length—as we have already seen—mcasi^cd aj 
much as nearly 20 fen, in the case of the Codex Madrid, and 
12I feel ill the case of tin* Dresdtn CodtX, According to Landa, the 
Mayas wrote thetr books on a long slieet which was lolded and then 
enclosed beivveen two boards finely ornamented. Indeed, the 
preserved codices show that the book was folded wiicertma-wise to 
produce “pages” or ‘leaves”, about 3J to si 
paper, according to Laiida, was made from the roots of a tree, it 
given a white finish and was excellent ior WTiling upon. I’hr Maya 
codices extant >how that Lauda's dc-seriptitni is cottkI- Indeed, the 
smooth w'hite surface was covered with a fine Umi. *iizing.^ 

'I'lie writing, with some exception, was ini boili sides ol the sheet, 
riie text runs from left to right through the whole length ol tlie 
'the p^gi[i:ition being ^ mudem procedure for convciuente o 
reference), and is followed by the verso, with its text to be read Irom 
left to right, abn through the whole Icngili, tlms, the rrr.f& ol live first 
“page” or ftild, is the last “page” or Ibid of the codex. 

According to a leading Americanist.Mi’, Gates, when the 
Maya svritcr set out to prtiduce a rnanuscnpl, lie iiicasured od the 
desired width of the folds or pages, and made the actual folds. 
\ext he outlined each separate page with red lines. Ihe contents 
of “tlie book” were divided into chapters. Hy far the prater ol 
these chapters were arranged in a succession of tzolkim 11 he tzolkm 
being the count of 260 days), used as a ritual divinatory book ol 
days, riic izidklns were divided into lour, five or ten equal piiris, ol 
sixlv-five, fiftv-two, twciuy-six days; ilie fifiy-two-day division 
beitig commouest. Lacli of the subdivisions i/.g. ol fitly-iwo 

days) was again irregularly subdtv ided imo minor sections, each 
lieaded by a black and a red numeral, the former being ihe coimtcr 
of the passing days, llie red the iiuiiUTjd nl the day reached. 

The “pages" of the chapters were subdivided into two, three or 
four horizontal bands, marked by red liriM. 'I he widths ol these 
bands were adjusted to the reqtiireiiiciu of the subject dealt with. 
The writer, then, did not ihiiik in terms of “pages”, as we do, but 
WToie straight across these hoiizont.rt divisions, to the end of the 
section or chapter, and then back to the next lower horiiiciiital baud, 
at times, even a glyph, or figure, is hall on one “page , ball on the 
next. The ruling, breaking of text, consecutive marcli of pictures, 
and the glyph successions, enable us to reconstruct the text as a 
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contlnutiU-S’ ^irip aitd <i consecutiv^c whole. In the C&dt^x Paris 
(see p, ,|3h 1.)^ hE:huevfr, there arc no 

h\Z1EC books ' Fig?* [I-fij iind IX-14-17) 

The * Aztec” books, like tlic Miivit ofie^s^ were Avritim on coarse' 
ctoth made from die fibre of the agavf amfricana or on a sheet of 
amatl paper of an average veidih of 6 or 7 iiulics, but of 
diflerent lengths. As in the Maya manuscfipt=^ the sheet was 
fulded up concertina fashion to form leaves. The surface of die sheet 
uas cov^ered with a verv thin coating of white varnish to receive the 
texLj whlcli was generiilly painted on both Siidcs in a wide range of 
colours I red, yellow^ blue^ green, purple, brown, orange^ black and 
white; some of them in more than one shade). The colours were 
outlined in black, but thc\' were crude, and die pictures were without 
artistic merit* 1 hey were obviously merely utilitanan* 

]‘hc sheet svas fastened m what may lie called the binding of the 
cixleXj ^vhich w^ls of fine, dun wood, covered with brdliant vamish* 
Each cover measured nearly the same ;ls the ^leaves”; the binding 
had no back* One pre-conquest manuscript Ls bound uhh covers 
of wood with jade inlay. 

Destruction of pRj&-CoLi:Mei.\N Books 

As a result ot Christian intolcrancev vcr>' few dixmmcntK uTiticn 
by American pre-C’olumbiaii natives have survT\‘ed. Diego de 
Landa (1512.1.-79), the second Inshop of Vucatanj whn seems tu have 
been rcs|>oiisible lor the wholesale destructifm of Maya manuscnpt.s, 
and other worthy ecclesiastical authorities who were much con¬ 
ce rned with “the salv'ation of souls”, wliicli could not have been 
achiewd w'ith the existence of the “dcvitbli” picture-books^ did 
their job thoroughly. The bishop himself wTote, “wc fmind a great 
number of books . . . and since diey contained nothing hm super- 
^titions and ialschoExIs of tlie devil, we burned them al!^ which thrv 
took most grievously, and which gave them great pahi", 

Maya manuscripts were, indeed, considered and ”quile rightly, 
to be an integral part of the old Maya paganism. *, , From sixteemlK 
century Spanish writers %ve Jeani that liometimes codices Acerc buried 
witli Maya priests. . . . Some were probably destroyed by the Maya 
ihemwilves because Iheir existence endangered the souls of their 
owners if these were Clhristians; their bodies, if at heart they re¬ 
mained Jitathens. Othei^ must have fallen victims to neglect and to 
l he ravages of ti me^ * {^Fhom pson) * 
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Fig. IX-14 


PHrii.vi (llriiisli MuhtUMi); t F'FT 

Ci^x Ciiftnnbifm tN.nioibril Antiiropo^j^i^iil AIiimjuih^. MiiKita). 
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FRt:Si:R.V£L> CODICES 
Maya Codtces : Fit's, IX-io-ia) 

A-* ii rchult of ifiLs t^'orki ulthou.t^h a imiuber of ,Mayi 

manuscnpis were in Oilstcncc at tlic time ol the Conquest, only 
three ha%'c —by accident ‘-tlieir preservatnin being due to 

fortunate circunruances. Tlius, ivc have now llir beautiful Coiifx 
Dreidm the Codex Madrid and the Cadex Parif x they are so cal led from 
the colleclions in which they ^tre presen cd. 

The first of them, which is the finest, b> assigned to ihc twclfdi 
century a.d„ and is preserved in tltc State Library, at Dresden, 



a 



Fas. lK-17 


IVriioti ^nfi/FiNJkjihHJdviiiK itic of liic 

t he Ven CioniinafKlmif^nti in an /VeCct’ CatEcIqj-wn. 

having been acquired in 1739 at Vicuna, where it may have- been 
sent by Kmperfjr Charles V. ft measures i 2 \ feet by sj'ituhes and 
is folded into tliirty-ninc ‘leaves" four of which arc UTitten' and 
painted on the reeta only. It contains divinatory, iustion0mica! 
mythological, and other matters. Sec also Fig. JX-11. 

I hc Codex Parif. also known as f,Wr.v Perez or Codex Peresimus 
(Fig. IX-io), was “discovered” in 1859 in the now .Xational Library, 
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at Paris. It is probably only a iVaRmcnt, measuring about 4 fcet 
g inches by 8 J inchesE and h Folded into eleven '"leaves^ , all u^ritteii 
on both sides* It apparently contains divinatorS's cerciuonialj and 
ritual mailer^ and perhaps also historical records. In Ihoiupson s 
opifuon, it is of a slightly later date than the C^dfx Dr^sd^. 

I hc C&d€x Madrid Fig. IX-i^i is also known as Ctidex Tra-Uorics 
(in SpLiJiish, C6dk/ Trf^~C^rtfrimo), because it was Ibrincrly divided 
into two parts; one oFthem, knoten as Cod^x Tro^ in iB 66 svas iound 
by the Abbe Briisseur de Bourbourg in iJtc possies&ion oF the palaeo¬ 
grapher Juan dc I ro y Ortolaito^^by coincidence, a descendant ol 
Hernando Cones; the second partj kno^vn as Cadtx Corifif was 
recovered in Spaitii in iB75s acquired by the Spanish 

CovernmenE, The Amevicaihst Leon de Rtisny tccogni/rcd that the 
two parts belong together. I’he whole tnaiiiisiTiptj notv preser^xd in 
the American Museum, at Madrid, ts nearly 20 Feet long and about 
8 J inches wdde. It is Folded into fifty-six ^ 1 cavcs*\ and iiiscnbrd and 
painted on both sides. !t appeal's to have scr%'ed purely as a book ol 
divination, and belongs to a much later pcriotl ilutn the other two 
cudiccs. 


Mlxjca^t CQD10E.S (Figs. IX'14^17) 

With regard to the Mexican maiueiiiipts, the situation is 
slightly better. Although masses id pre-Coluntbiaii manuscripts are 
known to have bctrti but 1 it'd by Spaiiish prtests, abuut ftltccn 
oF the pre-conqucit Mexican codices Jiave sim ived; five are in 
England, four in Italy, two in France, one each in the U.S^A.s 
Mexico and Austria. There are also a great number oF Mcxiraii 
C:hritilian manuscripts written by Spanish priests or by natives under 
Spanish domination. 

Tilt maiiuscripis estanl Iiavc been divided by sirmic 

scholiiTS iiilo lour j^rirtips', (i) ,'\5Ktct proper; {a) XieaUmca {iioitlierii 
OLiJtriiii); (3) Mixlc^- {ceiural CXuiiita); and ( 4 ) /iipolte, Cuicaicco, 
Nbzateco, Mixe and (Oaxatii and {.:hiapiis)* A clear 

distinction, however, cannot be made as wt. 

Tile tp-catcr part of the codices extaiu is devoted in divinalions, 
riuials iiiid astrology: a I'ctc are roncerned primarily wilh genealogies 
and the sct|ue(iccs ol’ political events, being in tact a kind «rhistor>n 
riie lew pre-conquest codices extant were wrilicn mainly by the 
native priests, amongst whose duties was that ol keeping records t>l 
ceremonies appropriate to the various religious I'cstivals, ol' tributes 
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due to the king and to the temples, of legal triiiUp of JiisioifiLaJ event 
and M orir The post-C^^nquest manusiTipts deal wiih historical and 

religious motters, such as the Ciuhotic catechism (Fig. IX-17, A). 
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CMAPTEF X 


ANGLO-CiLLTlC CONTRlBt-TlONS TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MEDIEVAL BOOK 

Eareiex chapters of the present Iwok have been concented 
lilt: Middle Arcs and m this Iasi chapter we may sutnraariae the 
condhions prcvailinp in EuTtipc during this period. It has already 
bccii emphasized that it is cxircmciy difheoU or imptissjble u> deter¬ 
mine the exact oTigiti of certain Iniportant events. Hisumans have 
adopted conventional tenus and dates on the aisutnpiioii that ihe 
cultured laymen who employ them know that all ages overlap, and 
so do important events and their causes. For instance, the 
traditional division of history’ into Aniiquiiy and Middle Ages 
(preceding the Mtidern Age) is of no significance for the Instory of 
medicine or science; “hi mathematical asironomy ancient methods 
prevailed until Xc'cton” (Neugebauer). 

THE MIDDLE AGES 

AVith this proviso we may generalize about certain conditions 
and events. In the Middle .Ages, and especially in the “Dark Ages"— 
a term also applied on occasion to this period, but more particularly 
to its first hair the nitce civilized Graeco-Roman F-uropc was 
battered, first from the iiortli and the north-east by barbarian 
I’euionir tribes, ilirn ftoin the south aud the cast by Arabs and othei 
Moslems, then from the west and the north-wcsl by N'ortlimcn. 
Thousands upon thousands of poor, tired Iminan beings, who 
shared their food and lodgings with the animals of the fields, some¬ 
times themselves occupying the stablc-s, worked for the benefit ol a 
lew privileged ones, and lived and died without hope. Xo wonder 
supcrstiihm univerHally prevailed, and intolerance and laiiaticism, 
under the fair names of irligitni and chivalry, priiduced more and 
more massacres or expulsions of Moslems and Jews. All too often the 
hope was plunder, a hof^ usually realized by the subsequent 
grabbing of the property of the “infidels” and "hcrelirs". 
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At tlu- same time the few t ulttired peojilc. scattered here unci 
there, tverc much more internationally minded so to say—ilmn 
arc people today, They tadoni^cd to an international republic uf 
culture which knew no iiatirnial, linjtuislic, or political boundaries. 
T.atiit was the inter national lanj^piage ol culture and science. J’lic 
L niversitics of Salerno, Bologna, Paris, Oxford, Salamanca. Padua, 
Prague, C.racDw, and a few others were truly cosmopolitan. Great 
men, such as St. .■Xugui'iiine, St. Jerome, St. Patrick, St, Benedict, St. 
Coluniba, the \’cnerablc Bede. Alcuin of ^ ork, 'I’homiLS .Aquinas, 
Dante, Chaucer, Giotto, Pelrarea, Boccaccio, 1‘roissan. Thomas 
a Kempis, St, pominic. St. Frances ol’Assisi, St. Isidore of Seville, 
St. Beaius de Liebana, made contributions of enduring value in the 
interuaiiorial fields of religion and theolog)", philosopltv, literature 
and art, rather than in any particular national branch of cuEture. 


BIBLE V'ERSIOXS ]^l O “A'ULGAIl’' 1 „.AVGL AGES 

However, allltough the montes and clergy learned Latin, and 
although a knowledge of Latin was the most essential ingredient 
in an educated man's culture, it was ne\er the language of the 
CDRimon people. 

The Ghurch Wie> ever quick to realii'c that if the Bible came at all 
to the common man, h must come to liim in tlie ‘Hoilgpr’' tongue, 
not in the learned language of the few cultured individuals. Some 
concern was even felt jbr the great mass of illiicratcs (this concern 

being one of the main causes nf de^’elopmcnt of illumination_ 

see the rorlhconiing book on /(lumin/ftiojt and Hi/iduig). \^'heu Benedict 
Biscetp—the Noithumbnun monk who rounded the monasteries nf 
St. Peter at Wearmotith or .Vionkwearmouib (674) and of St. Paul 
at Jap-ow (6B2], w'lik-h soon became the most important seals of 
learning and book production in England—came back frnm his 
repeated visits to Rome, he brought with Jiim a number of carefully 
selected paintings of educational value, “setting forth the Christian 
storv' in an understandable form, whether the beholder could read 
or no”. Thus, for instance, “at Janow there was a set nf lypes and 
antitypes in which scenes froin the Old and the New Testament 
were juxtaposed, such as Isaac bearing the wo,jd for his sacrifice and 
Christ carrying tlse cross*' (Kendrick). 

According to Bede (//«/. i, 30), Pope Gregory the Great 

outlined to Melliius the following ,>«Hcy: “Keep the old temples, and 
turn them into churdtc-s after having destroyed the idols they 
contain. Keep the old festivals and all<»w the people to kill oxen as 
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usuiil, but dedicate i 1 k- least to the Holy Marl>Ts whose relics arc in 
the church.’* Thunks to this happy compromise between the pajjan 
customs and the new faith, there tverc ic\s' violent disturbances, lew 
marty rs and persecutions, ,\nrt because of this policy of compromise, 
almost (Vom curliest times, tlicre were churchmcit and tnis«uouarics 
whose care it w'as to see iliut the cornniuii people wliethcr by 
reading it for themselves if they were able i \vliicli was seldom the 
case) or by heuring it read to them—should have at least the more 
important parts of the Bible accessible to them in their owm 
language. At a later stage, the Church provided for the translation 
of the ivholc Bible into this “vulgar*' language. 

EXGL/VXD .\XD IREIAXD 

This fact concerns particularly the islands of Great Bmuin and 
Ireland, Indeed, these two great islands were the hrsi western 
European countries in which books tvcrc wxitten in the “native” 
language. The Germans followed suit (in the ninth and ten ill 
centuries A.t),), whereas peoples speaking Romance languages 
(i.c. languages derived from Latin)— Italians, French, Provenqab, 
Catalans, Castilians, and odiers—did not yet realise that Latin 
w'iLs ti> them a foreign language [this being considered as the literary 
language of their ow‘n speech)! thus, their literature in “\ailgar” 
language began a fesv centuries later. 


The Irish "Book’* 

The most interesting European medieval books arc the “early 
Irish Manuscripts, whidi stand at the head of a long and glorious 
iiiH' stretching chronologically from the seventh century of our era 
lo the fifteen til” {G, Burlord Rawlings). And the Brit is h expert on 
the medieval tnanusmpts, F, Madan, has pointed out, “that in the 
sevenili eentury, when our earliest existing Irish mamiscripls tvere 
wrillL'ii, w'e fiiid not only a style of ssTiting (or indeed two: see 
Tht .Uphabft^ p. 546) distinctive, national and of a high type of 
excellence, but also a school oflliumimuion which, in the combined 
lines of niccliaiiical acuracy and Intricacy, in lenile invention of 
form and figure and of striking arrangements of colour, has never 
been surpassed. And lliLs is In the scveiuli century—the nadir of the 
rest of Europe”. See also the forthroming book on Hhmimtim and 
Binding, 
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How did it come iibout that in Ireland—a coiiniw ?iO TcaiDlc 
from the capital of ChristiaiiLiy anti from all active cultural inducjices 
of ilic iime—lilt first really great development in nu-dkval book 
production took place^ in the seventh and eighth centtiriefi a.d.? 


Ireland Before Sr. Patrick 

Ireland iH cupics a unique place in the history' of culture: it had 
never been invaded by the Romans, and its relations %vith tlic Latin 
world consiiited in peaceful and friendly trade connections with the 
provinces of Guul and Britain; and, wlmt is even more important, 
it ^vIls the only land in wcsterti Europe that escaped the invasions and 
destructions of tlie Germanic tribev. Sonic scholars even maintained 
that in the filth century ajj,^ during tlie Gothic and Frankish in- 
vtuiiun^ t}l Gauh many learned people Bed Jroni tiiat country' and 
foutid a place ol rcluge in Ireland. I hey brought wdth tlicm not nniy 
Christianity, but also a certain devolinn to the ancient literatures, of 
Greece and Rome, and tiius founded a new centre isfleanung- 

While not many scholars accept dtis theoiy^ Prof. MacNeill 
mentions evidence of the high degree of Christian learning that 
WMS displayed in Ireland pcjssibly as early as St. Patrick's time. 
It is provided in a letter on the Paschal controversy written by 
the Irishman St. Columbanus or Col urn ban within the years 
593 to tioo. Writing about the noted Aquitanian scholar Victor!us, 
who Jlnurislied in the middle fifth centurji' a.d., Columban adds: 
*A'ictorius was regarded witJi indulgence^ not to say cuiitempq by 
our masters and by the ancient Irish philosophers,’* 

Howeverj the best authorities on Irish history' maintain ihat 
already, before St, Patrick's mission to Ireland, tJterc Avere in the 
island not only IndividuLil Chrisiians, but also shidII Clirisiian 
cortimuniiics. This is also implied in St. Patrirk^s Coii/fssw and 
in St* Prospers Cfmmcle, under the year 431, 

It has already been pointed out that while the vigour iifCJhristian- 
ity in Italy, Gaul, and Spain wa^^ exhausted in a bare slrugglc 
for life against the northern burbarianSj Ireland, which remained 
unscourged by invaders, drew from its conversion an energy 
such iis it has never known since- The spread ol CliristianUy 
svas accompanied by a rapid progress in Icttci^ and arts. The 
scientific and Biblical knou ledge which fkd from the Continent 
took refuge in famous schools and made Durrcivv 1 in the province 
of Leinster) and ikrmagh, in some sense, universities of the West, 
I he s'igour of the new Christian life was soon too strong to 
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brook confinement within the bfiunds of Irctand itself Irish Chris¬ 
tianity flung itself mth a fiery- zeal into the battle with the mass of 
Germanic heathenism tvhich Acas rolling in upon the west European 
Ghristian world. Nearer home, Irish missionaries laboured among 
the Pici^ of the Highlands, and the Germanic Frisians of tlie 
northern seas. 

St, Columba, after Founding monastic houses in Ireland—at 
Derry oit Lough Foyle^ and at Diurow—founded soon after the 
middle of the sixth ccnuin.' the monastciy of Iona (one of the islands 
of the Inner Hebrides off the coast ofMuJIj in Argyllshire, Scot land) j 
from u hich he journeyed to Scotland and converted the Piets, It was 
Cblumba who brought the arts of writing and decorating 
manuscripts, from his native Ireland to Iona. Another Irish 
missionaryj Aviih a similar name, C^ohtmban (already relerred to) 
founded moiiasTcries in Burgundyj Italy and Switzerland, The 
monastery-, toAvn and canton of St, Gall itill eommemoTate 
in their name another Irish missionary. For a time it seemed 
if Celtic Christianity was to mould the destinies of the Roma it 
Church. 


Blending of the CIt.D Culture wrrH Christian CivtLiZATiON 

Although Ireland’s eon version did not begin w-ith the Apostle 
of Ireland, St. Patrick (3Sp?-46r)^ and although he did not live to 
complete it, the foimdations Avhich he established proved solid and 
lasting. Not only did he lead the mission Avhich spread Christianity' 
in Ireland, but in so doing he opened up that country to the ^ridcr 
cultural inlluenres of the Christian world. And yet, professed pagan- 
ism continued to exist in Ireland Ibr at least a century- allcr bt. 
Patrick's death. 

By that time (second hairofthc sixth century- a.d.), a blending of 
the old unlive rullure and the newly introduced Christian learning 
had taken place. Indeed, the Drtiidic iradition, not as yet completely^ 
dead, had surrounded learning Avitli a certain supernatural halo^ 
**riie Druid, acrording to the most probable etynnology- of the 
wordp ^vas the ‘very knowing oiicV; he aams the adept, the knewv- 
Icdgeabie man in all matters in Avhich the hfe ofthis world came into 
contact w'ith that of the otheri^ (R. S, Macalister), The nevviy 
introduced religion therefore fataxl this dilemma: should it continue 
to cultivate a literature, the atmosphere of w-hich altogether 
pagati, or should it discountenance hr thereby putting itself iuitj a 
position of educational and cultural inferiority to the pagan l^niids? 
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Apparently Iri^h Cliurcli leaders found a ti-mporan refuge in the 
*^half-way house”* as ue can sec* for instance^ from the fact that in 
privileges as well as in character the Irish saints enter into the 
druidic heritage. ''^Vilh the acceptance oi^ Christianity," write 
Gould and Fisher, “the saints simply occupied the shells Icit vacaiu 
bv the druids who had disappeared.'^ E\'en St. C-olumba, the 
founder of the great monasteries of Duirinv and Iona, and ol many 
smaller ones, the virtual founder of tJic Church of Scotland, the 
man who perhaps created the Irish script (see 47 ^)^ "'hatl not 
advanced very' far out of the darkness which surrounded him* and . ^. 
his own mitid w'as shadow'cd by a very' real belief in many of ihc 
siiprrstjLions of his age*^ iDukc)^ Thus* “ ^conversion’ vvas a mere 
iransfcrcnee of allegiance from one magic power (or group of powers) 
to another* believed to be more powerful” fCrawford). This blending 
of two traditions brought fonh an almost new nation^ with a 
character and an individuality' that gave it distinction in that and 
subsequent ages, 

.Alexander Bertrand sought to trace a ctpnnection between die 
Irish motiaslic establishments and tJie preceding dniidii: colleges; 
ihc late Prof. A* S. Macalisterj although affirming that tlitre is 
nothing druidic in the inj^titution of Christiati momrsticism per 
Suggested that mostj if not all, of the varioU-v monastic c^ttablish- 
ment-s scattered over Celtic Ire I and ^ were situated in places which 
had already possessed sanctity of some son in pre-Christ]an times. 
It has already' been inentioned that among the Irish aiid 
British Christians, scholars lived and w'orked in circumsiances 
different from those of their Continental brethren. J he latter em¬ 
ployed Latin as their universal language, while in Ireland and 
Britain tlic vemacuiars were the current speech: I^atin was practically 
unknown in Ireland, and cv'cn to Romanized Brilaln was a sorry' 
and ungram mu Lical veneer. 

Ireland was a notable exception in early Christian Europe; 
“Irish kings already niaimaiiied liOTaii ./W) amongst ihcir 
fnlbwcrs* and thus were not depciident oii the missionary priest lor 
advice or kriow^cdge in afIbiTs other than spiritual" (Kenny). This 
opinion contrasts wath the recent theory', propounded by emineiil 
scholars, such us Clapham, Nordenfalk, and especially Miwai* which 
considers the flourishing Irish culture of the eighth and ninth 
centuries as a derivation from Xorthumbria. According to t-laphnm* 
for instancej must , . . conclude that Hibernsi-Saxon art \vas 

in origin in no sense Iri^h but that the Iri^h perhaps welded its 
component parts into one style; that tliis welding probably took 
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place in Xiiriliuinbria in iJic sccouti lialf of the 71I1 ccntur>', and 
that it was Lran^mitted iJifiice ty Ireiand and Ironi Ireland over 
half Kuropc,” 

who has published an esccllent work on this subject, is 
about to publish the Inirodittfion to the ardiaeological edition of the 
Rfgiila I luaiiuscripts preserved in Paris, by some scholars 

iissi^nied i« a.d. r, (3oo, and containing the most important monastic 
legislation) which will appear as \'ol. 2 ol the "Publications oi 
Scriptorium”, and will be edited by Dom H. Vaiiderhos'cn. In Masai’s 
opinion, the research on die Italian manuscripts ol the late sixth 
century conbrms the chronologs' already suggested by him. 
Miniature, or ratJier ornamented lettering ',as well, indeed, as 
learning and culture), was transmitted by Italy to Gaul about die 
middle of the seventh century, atid reached Great Britain :directly, 
not through Gaul) slightly later. ^Vhilc this theory' would explaiu 
the arijjtn of Xorihumbrian and Irish illuinination (die latter being 
considered by M;tsai as derivative from the former), the perfection 
of this ait—argues Masai—-was mainly due to the transpfisiiion of 
liie design from the art of Jewellery to the .art of decorating books. 
On die other hand, some leading authorities in this field, such as 
Genevieve Micheli and Fran^oise Henry, still hold the iradUional 
view that the Iri-sli of the sixth and the seventh cenlurics were masters 
of book hands and book iElumimttion, and brought their arts to llicir 
misstonary' colonies in Xorthumbria and on the Continent. In 
MIU* Henry's opinion, the origins of Irish ilhiminatinn g« back to 
the early seventh cenluiy nr even to the sixth century' a*d. This buok 
decoration is based on Irish an of the pagan period, though, as early 
its from the tiftb century a.d, onwards, it ivas influenced by Christian 
Continental and. especially, Coptic art. The problem ol origin of 
Insular book illumination svill be dealt with in greater detail in the 
book on JlluTfiimtioH md fiindmg. 

The poor view of Irish learning, culture and art in the sixth to 
eighth centuries — whicli is held by miineiit schoUnii such as Esposito, 
Cappuyns, and Masai—is opposed by autlinritics such as MacX^cIli. 
who maintains that “the laws, die local histories and genealogies, 
the heroic* legends, of the Irish Xation, were copiously recorded in 
writing w'idini a period covering portions of the sixdi, seventh and 
ciglith centuries” (?ce also p. 4.jS fj. Even as recently as 1950, 
G. E. Powell has suggested that ihd range of the Irish native learning 
“reveals in its very existence iiitd orgaiiixalion, an oral scholastic 
tradition which can only liavc sprung from andciit sources in tiie 
Celtic homelands”. Furthermore, Powell accepts IX A, Binchy’s 
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analysis —m "^Proceedixcs of the; British A<;ADf-Mv”^ I943^<>f 
chc nature of the early Irish laws, ilieir pre-C-hrisiian embodimenij 
and old Celtic origins. 

Another aulliority, Biclcr^ remarks thal *'Bcdc Klniseir admits 
(iii, 127) that in his time many Englishmen went 10 Irdand for 
'sacred rcadirig'j thus implying that hLs Irish con temporaries had 
at least some repytation as tlicologians*\ Bteler aijio points out that 
Continental writers of tJie sevendi and eighth centuries arc quite 
positive about Irish learning^ and that '"it is unthinkable that die 
Irish script could have spread over so large areas had it not been for 
the intellectyai superiority of those who brought 

The leading palaeographer* E. A. Ixjwc, alter having discussed 
the diirerences between Ireland and the Ckiiuiiieiii “in nearly 
everything that perLained to ilie art of producing a brxik^’—nianu- 
facturc of parch men tj making of quires, ruling, puncEuationi 
abbrcviaiions, spellings and so on— WTilcs as ibllows. “If there are all 
these differetices it is because, during ihv dark rcniurit?s which 
followed the break-up fif the Roman empire, irelandj undisturbed by 
war, able to ^vork out traditions of her own unaffected by tltc 
main currents of Latin civilization/' 

Incidentally^ 11 may be nuted that iraditions—such ^ the 
tradition regarding the position of Irish culiure and art tn the sixth- 
and seventh-century Christian Europe—ivliich go against the main 
stream (which would be* for ins tan cc, Rome - western Europe - 
England - Ireland) are more likely to be genuine than tradiiions 
which Ibllow the general pattern. 


I HIS It ClVH.tZATION OF I tIK SE^T^TH AND KlOirtil CcMUHIt.S 

While according to some scholars the Irish civilization of the 
seventh and eighth centuries—as already pointed out—stands out 
clearly from what are called the Dark Ages, nevertheless, because of 
uncertainty with regard to dateSj no sclmlar has been able to deter¬ 
mine the actual scope of Irish learning, MacA^cill indicated the 
impoiinnce of the preservation of Latin literature in manuscript * 
copied by Irish scribes, and of Latin authors quoted in ancient Irish 
bfKjks, as w'cll as the singular knowledge nf Greek possessed by Irish 
scholars and their disciples of mher nationalities in the period of 
Charlemagne. 

I he Irish missionaries brought their writing not only to the 
AngloSiOtuns, but also to such main centre? of European monastic 
culture* as Luxeuif Echtemach, St. Gall, Bobbio* where this script 
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was known littem tiifimif tumde or j^tiptura Sitx&mca. Ihe 

Irish ^ivstcni of nbbrc^'isnions iiiflueiiced the development of all the 
medieval abbrevioiiims. 

r.uxcuil, in Burgundy, was the lirsi great monastciy founded by 
St. Coin mb an in Gaul (r, 590), The monastery' of BobbiO (now in 
the prosince of Pavia, l.ombardy, Italy) was founded hy Si. C-olum- 
ban ill 614; St. Gall wu-s also founded by him in die early seventh 
century ; Peroiiiic, or Perrona Seottorum [founded over the tomb of 
St- Fursa), Gorbie, Si- Riquierj and some other FrencJi monasteries, 
were citJier Irish foundations, or had close rdaLioiis with Ireland; 
some had Irish abbots; the later Benedictine monasteries of Fulda 
[in Hesse) and Reichenau [on an isiand on Lake Constance}, which 
together with St. Gall were the main centres of Clirisiian culture in 
Germany in the early Middle Ages, were also strongly influenced by 
the cultural activity of die Irish monk-s. 

The influence of Irish book production on the culture of Britain 
and of the C-ontinem was thns paramount^ though, according to the 
theory' of .Mini.ii and others^ it w'as England—that is, Xorthumbria 
—^which inlluenccd Irish bo4jk producdon, and not rice vrrm, 

CELTIC L.ANGUAGES 

The Celtic branch of the Indo-European linguistic family is 
commonly disnded into two sub-branches, the Q_group (also knowm 
as Gadhelic or Gaelic) and the P group (or Cymric or Rnttonic). 
Indeed, die main dilference between die two sub-branches is 
the fact that in Q-Ccltic the original Indo-European guttural 
combined witii a m-sound [like kw or qu] remained for a certain 
pcriixl [in Oghamic inscriptions) kw or and came gradually to be 
c with the sound whereas in P-Cciliv it changed into p or pw^ 
Q;Ccltic includes Irish, Manx, and Gaelic of die Highlands of 
Scotlandj while P-Celtic embraces Uelsh, the extinct Clornish, and 
the Breton or .Vrmorican in Brittany. 

EARLY IRISH LITERATURE 

The earliest extant dwumenis writ ten in Old Irish date from 
die eighth century' a.u., and are mostly glosses and explanations of 
books used in Irish church schools. According to MacNcill, the 
oldest known piece (nuining to 4>ne page of piini) is, or was until 
recently, in a copy of preserved in Cambrai, and is jiscribcd 

by him to the seventh cent my'. In his opinion, however, a chronicle 
of the world, written in continuatiem of the chronicle of Eusebius, 
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Jf:roirKr, and PtiwjhTt and t-mbodyiiitf a skeleton of Irisli iiistor}% was 
witicji in Ireland in ilic last years of the sixdi erntUTy ;uid in the 
first decade oi die sevemlL *'\Vbul nl it with relation in 

Irehmd h dn^ oldest kiiiAvti hisioiy' Ireland/" Howevi-r, the 
Cambrai fragmenl ap|K’ars to have been ctjinpofied belviet ri die years 
763 and 790, 

Some sclinlars coiiiiider the Wuerzburg Codf.x the earliest sur\i\ ing 
manuscripi containing Irish glosses* llic eodex is not earlier than 
A*D, 700, and may even belong 10 the iilnih ceniuiy^ 

IVo Gaelic |>t5crn5 are in a codex at Milan: four quatrains arc 
written on the margin ofa copy of Priscinn at St, Gal]; there are a few 
lines in the Codex Bomtmaniis of Dn^sden* five slion Gaelic pM>rnis or 
fragments are in a codex at St. Paul in Carinthia; and a few poems 
are in a manuscript at Klosterncuburg. Other fnanuscripts, con¬ 
taining Irish material, xire preserved in Beme, CarKruhe, Lann^ 
Leydenj Xancy% Paris^ tlie Wuican Libraty', St* Calf Turin, and 
V'^ienna. They belong 10 the [XTHid betwctm ihe ninth arid the 
eleventh centuries- 


In the three iniponant bcHiks. the Amiphon^j qf Jfmgor^ wdtten 
betdre 691, the Idter Ijiftnomm, transcribed in ihe scfoiid half of die 
eleventh ccinury% and the Lehr transcribed beJbrc ij^u, 

there arc prescr^ ed early' litanies, invf.K aiions, and poems i>|‘ adora¬ 
tion, 'Svliicli bear mort: directly upon dit: tvork of the f Ilirisdait 
preacher^ and indicate much Uicrary merit eus vvell as deep religious 
fccling*\ There iy also a Hrli liagiographical and purely drvoliona] 
literature, as wtU iis iinEiginative religious literature In prme and 
vetMc—though ^*ucb works belong to a relatively hue date* 

Early pwms, or parts of poenis^ ate auributed \u f*ugaid LEUifiii 
(whom the German ischidaT Meyer dates in ihr sixtii reriiuiy), or 
to Colm^n mac I^neiii, edited by the IcEiding schohir 'I'liiirriey'Sier]* 
The most remarkable of these early poems h the himous .Imrrf 
Chluim Chilie^ pre^rvxd in the Liber /lymnorum, which ksxid to have 
been composed by Italian Forgaill in hnnour of St. C>>!unicille, or 
St. CuVumba date sixtii ceniury^). It lias been suggested diat the 
rhythmical texts in die grciu legal compositicni known as Senrftm 
Mar may also go bsick to such an early dale* 

Hi fore dial tiiiie, however, apparently a (Triain body of Iribli 
heroic literature existed in writings and consi:‘q|iu ntly ihis literaiurc' 
seems to have already begun in the sixth century a.d. During die 
sixth century a blciidiiig nl the old Irish licallien lore and kvirncd 
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tradition with ihc new Clirhtian learning teas probably taking place, 
ihc native school of poets, originally druids^ beconiing Christian 
and adupLing the apparatus, of Christian learning. In the 
Sanciorum Hiifmiidr (Fig, or Lkej of the SmnU of hdand^ \vc 

find rcrcrcncfi to the I'hristmii colleges^ but link h known of the 
preceding bardic schools tvhich —wc may assume—were fornied 
round a chosen bardic poet followed Ironi place to place by his 
disciples. 

Xcv'ertlicless, a good deal of specifically heathen practice and 
teaching was picserv^d, more or less covertly, among the secular 
poets of Ireland, for ccniuries after St. Columba^s activity* The 
Lives qf the Smnts of Ireland^ which indeed are centuries later than 
the saints referred to^ and therefore hisiorically nearly worthless, 
prcsci"V'e * 1 argc lumps of pagan niaieriai"; a saint such as Find-Chua, 
son of Ffiid-Lugj can with unalloyed relief be restored by Christianity 
to the paganism where he belongs. I’he Lebor na Htiidre or 
Book of thf Dim Com (sec Fig, X- 2 , A, and p* 453), w ritten in Clonmaii- 
noise about the year i loo* is the earliest preserx'cd t"crs!oii tjf the 
ancient epic talc T'diii fio C^afngtf and the raThest senilnr ^vork 
extant. 

At any ratc^ writing In the Irish language appeal's to have 
become \'ery conimmi in the seventh tcniuO'p but while the secular 
school olViVrrfr/i considered this language a ‘khoice language"' (as tve 
kiHov from an early grammar of Irish, partly attributed to the 
seventh ccnlury)* the Irish religious scholars belittled its value (stj, 
for instance, did Adamnan, early eighth century^). "'^Vliy is Gisfl 
said 1f> rct'ard ii man wlut reads G:iclir as uncis'ilizcd?” asks a gUnssci' 
of Tite Scholar's Ptinur. Ihis dcprcciaiioa of [rish bv- Christian 
scholars Is probably one of ilic rt-asfjas for the monastic I'ailuri' in 
vernacular erfalivf literal lire. 

The monks wm- the successors of the dmids on tlie religious side; 
tiicy rcvf>lulioni?,cd learning not only rrcun ilic religious, but also 
from the linguistic stand|}oitn, The Bible became the basis of their 
schools; the Psalms, in I,atin, became a standard textbook; but, in 
addition, I.Jitin became their scholarly language, taking the plat e of 
I he druidic ‘‘secret tongue”. ^Vhat the monks did smit in Irish, was 
destinL-d for the common people, and consisted of compilation, 
copying and translation. 

However, tiisb literature did not die. The hereditary bards, 
attached to die court* and to the noble houses, and especially the 
olla/Hits or chief b.ards, were in a sense Htcran- inhcrilors tjf the 
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dniidic bards. ^'^Thcy likcm'^^sr iimniacd pupils iti art^ and 

rlassified their attiiinmcnis bv an dabrsnite system uf gradiiatiDii^ 
not unlike tlie deuces a utiiversityp'*' lu ilic se\Tntli century new 
tnemcal forntsi in Irish pneity", based mainly on Latin hymiiSj made 
their appearaiicCj and afterwards developed into a %'aried and eJ a bor¬ 
ate system of metrics, but the CihristiLiii hards were iicii bookmen, at 
least not primarily; they depended on nu-mory rather than on books* 
Some of iJieir poems and sagas tsuch as stories orcourt-shipSj baitles* 
cattle raids)^ or romances (the Cydr of Tnathit De Danami^ ihe 
Cycles of Finn Xae Cum hail, O-ssian, and Oscar, the Rtd Branch 
and others) have come doivn to us iti later complhiiions or 
revisions, 

\Miercas the traditional classification of die earliest Irish pmse 
literature -epic and romance—tvas according ti-j types (such as love 
storieSj courtshtps, banquets, cave stories, cattle raid-Sj invasions, 
battles, destructions, travel stories^ adventures)* nowadays it is based 
on cycles or great leading periods. Three nialti cycles can be dis- 
linj^i-shcd: the Mythological—^die mass of saga-s carried over from 
pre-hisiodcal pagan times, the Heroic cycles (of die |>eriod immedi¬ 
ately before, and the early centuries cT* the Christian era)—also 
known as the LHsier and the Fenian cycles^ and the HistoricaJ* 

I’he best known, and most perfectly preservedp is the already 
cussed Eirgy on St. Coluinba, apparently written by DiilMn Forgaill 
soon after the saint's deaih (5^7). *^h is a Lypical example of its kind; 
in form a sort of antiLipatioii of the cm librcx of modern aReetaliuiu 
with no regular metre, unrhymed * , {AlaralLicr), Jt is i'ul! of 
peculiar words, often artificially modified. The form is rendered 
even more obscure by enorinouslv' long annotations interspersed 
througli the text. ,Sce also pp 448, 

[Jks"i Pkhkuj^s or Irish Ln'EHATURE 

The seventh and eighth centuries, the eleventh and tvvelflh* and 
die fimrtccnili to eighteenth centuries are the best periods ol' Irish 
literature. Generally speaking, however, it can be said that the 
Christian bards iclt parchment and ink to the monkSp and it is, 
indeed, to the pr<xlucts of monastir scriptoria dial wc are indebted 
Ihr most ofwJiat we know of early Irish litcraturcH The late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries saw a revival of Irish literature. 

IRISH MANUSCRIPTS 

'Fhcre are prabably as many as two thousand Irish rminu-sciipls 
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now in existence, lint the mujoriiy were writien in the eiglitcenih ;ind 
tJic nineteenth centiirics, and maur iire mere transcripts of earlier 
manuscripts and have no independent vidue» Ol iJie xmal number, 
more than ihirtccn hundred manuscripts arc in iJie Royal Irish 
Academy j oi which sonic sixty lOut fd a hundred iiviiirli have 
sniA'ived; are importanu A ittialtcr number (about 150)^ but nl 
relatively greater importance, ii tlie superb col I eel ion ol' trinity 
College Libraryj at Dublin, and ihat ni' the ]iriti?ih Museum, con¬ 
taining over 200. Other imponant collet tions are in the \ utiean 
Library:, at Galh in Oxford^ Cambridge^ Paris, Drussebj and in a 
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few Other librarit’S* It may be iiotitcd that a kw (Nellie I.atin 

codices bcrlori^iii^ lo ihc iiiHLii or die iciiih cciviur )'^—such as the 
l^ook of A seep, ifit iSmk of Dimma fp. 4,68)^ the Stme 

.l/b.vff/(p, 46BI, i\w(JQJi/t£liifA!^nftbritl\ p. 469}, the Psalkr of South- 
umpiou finnv at Cambridge), tile Irish Canons (at Cambridge), the 
Aii]bri>siati CoiL (-\ inf (p, 465)), als<i contLiin Irish maTcrlah 
thuugli ill sejme instances this consists of no more than a few lines. 
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ijb^f ft<ti ftiiiiits at the /looht' of thf Duft Cmv (KoViil Irish Acndfmy, DtibHr). 

1'hi ec codices ure of special interest on areoiint of their relatively 
early datr and the importance s^f their conlenis: 

{11 I'Jie Hook of lh€ Dun Cow (L^hr no Huiilri\ known by tlic symbol 
/*//), now preserved in ihe Royal Irish Academy in Dublin; this 
Wits wriiien at Chiiiiiiacnois before nob, and is thtis the oldest 
book written wholly in the Irish language tehirh has t ome down to 
us, Tniditiou assigns it to St. tKan^ri^ the founder of C'ionmaennis, 
who was supposed to have writ ten it on the hide of his favourite duti- 
colourerl t:ow% which (while alive) had supplied ham and others with 
an abundance oE rnilk tvhile lie reniainrd at the scliool oE Si. Finiiiam 
fJ 7 is IragTiientary^ and contains many intei4j[j>lations^ but it is our 
earliest wrilteti source lor many oE'ihe Irish hcTnic sagas^ particularly 
hir the saga of tlie T^ioj ho (Mngf^ or ihc Caiite-Ruid of 

Cotiley» which is the ceniral saga of the I'hicr cycle. Pig. X-2 h. 

hi) Next i[i iTn(>oi tancc comes the Hook of Ijrmstrr \ lj’hor J.aigru, 
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or LL), \%Titteri some fifty yciirs later beffjre 11601, and lu^w pre- 
stnxtd in Trinin' College, Dublin. It toiitains liiNit>rv', grneak>^\ 
pootn% and h rich in indeed, it comains the fulli*>i accnuni of 

the Tdin Citulngf^ Fig. X-3 

(3) Corf, Raw!imi>n B 502 (or Rnui. i of the Tk^lcian LibraD'i 
Oxford, contains twelve leaves WTitten in the cle^■cnth century in 
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vvJiiih ihe Armah of Tigrrnack arc recorded, and seventy leavers 
uriiicii iri the iwelith ccntury^ vvhicli are demoted to liistoriL'al matte ft 
law iractji^ dinnsitt^nchan or urplaec'^'" (collection of legcnds in 

prose and verse, piirptming to be a history' of the place)^ a copy of 
SuUair m Runii^ and the famou-s glossan^ of Cbrmac mac C’uiicnnain 
(who died In 

Four other codices belong to ihe ‘"seven greai books of lrclan<|”; 
they arc compilations similar in content to ihc Book of I^insUr^ a 
compcndivim of medieval Jore, legend, history, genealogy, topog¬ 
raphy* All ilie four are great vellums, closely associated in place and 
time^ all written in the late fourteenth or early fifteenth century^ and 
all in live ^vest of Ireland: 

(i) 7 'hf Book of Bi2!l}'mot€ (or BB\^ now prcsei'V'cd in the Royal 
Irish Academy (2J.P.12], was written at Bally more in Co. Sligo, in 
die house of^romaltacli Og Mac Donnehadha Lord of Corann when 
Tairdetbach Og ,Mac .\edha O Conclmbhair was King, r. 1400. 
Fig. X-3 

(aj 'Fhe Grtiit Book 0/ l^can (or iff.j received its name from the 
place Lecaii ' Irish, l.c-tcin) or Lccan Mic Firhhisigli, where it w'as 
compiled* This Lecan is situated in the parish of Kitglass In ihc 
north-west portion of t'o. 'Fhe lx>ok was ^vrittetij or at least 

begun, before 1417, 

[3) The y^lhw Book of (or l preserved in Trinity' 

CcjIlegCj Dublin, written in the early Itiurtecntli century^ preser\x-s 
an almost complete vi.TsioTi of the 7'mn bo CtUtlTtg^. 

(4} The Book 0/ th d/rfwf, uTiiien in the fnurtcemti eentuTy, and 
non- in the Royal Irish .Xcademy, largely r oniuins hi^lnriral material 
and has many lexis in i ominnn with the other tnanuscripts of this 
series. 

Three tJthcr folios shonJd be mentioned: t ' the Speckled Book of 
Mac Egon (the L/hor Bmc or L/^), written in the late rourteenth 
century, and now in the Royal Irish Academy” ii contains important 
sacred texts; (2) the Book 0/ Ffrmoj' {or FJ, written in the fifteenth 
century, and preserved in the same rolletiion; and (3) the Book 0/ 
Liimorf^ written in the fifteenth century^ and pri“Strrvxd in the 
collect ion of the Duke i!:if Desijnshirr* 

Geoffrey' Keating--whose lliffoQ* of /rebmd^ wriiicn c* 1640, was 
the last important work in ss'estern Iforope m rii cuhite in manuscript 
was the Irish lierndotus oi- Tliuiydicles, I.ivy nr Clacsar* Ihe 
precious historical composition kiio^vn as the Cbronkon Srotomm is 
prescT\'ed in a ropy uiiiien r. 1^50 by Duald Mac Firbis; its origiiiat 
belonged to the iwclfdi ceniury, and dealt with e\eats up to 1135* 
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The Annah of tht hitt^dotrt of Irtlanti hji the Four Xlasters, known as 
The Four Mufters, w'riiien by .\bchacl O’Ctearj’ and three other 
scholars, was l>cgun in 1632 and completed in 1636, 

[,AT 1 N CODlCtS IN ' IRISH'’ SCRll’'!’ 

There were two main, Irish scripts—see The Alphahel, ji, 546— 
one being the scmi-unctal, known as the Irish majoseule, employed 
from the seventh to the thirteenth centuries. 'I'he best representatives 
of this script are the ISooh of Durrow and the fSook of Kells, 


MAjusntJLE Manc-scripts 

The Book of Durroiv (Fig. X-4) is named alter the Cntumban 
monastery of Durrnw (near 'I’ullamorc, Co. Ofbily), wJicre it is 
known to have been kept. It is also called Codex Dtirffuuiiensis or 
Darittoch. .About the middle of the scvcniecnth century it was 
presented by Bishop He my Jones, ice-Chancel I nr, to Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it is now preserved (No. 57; .I.4.5), It con¬ 
tains the Gospels, in Latin, in the \'ulgaic version, partly contamin¬ 
ated by the Irish text (see p. 458). There are 248 leaves measur¬ 
ing X 6,i Indies. The manuscript contains beautirui illuminatium; 
these will be dealt with in the book on Ittumittfslton nnd Binding. The 
place of its origin is uncertain; some autliorities—-such as Mile 
Heniy—c(insider it :« Irish, others (Burkin, Zimmermann, Lowe, 
Mynors, Biekr) as Northtitiiimian. A note in the book states that it 
was formerly kept in a silver case (llie inseripiion on which recorded 
that it was made for the book by I’laiin, son of Malachy, King of 
Ireland, who died in (ji6). 'I'he date of the codex implied in its 
colophon has been rejected by the palaeographers (the colophon 
assigns the manuseripi to St. tlohimba), and varimts other dates 
have been suggested: r. 630 (Kendriekj, the second half nl’the seventh 
century (Henry-), a date between 664 and 67=; (Cakesholt), late 
scvenih or early eighth cenluiy (Lowe, Zimmcrmaiin, Bieler); 
r. 675 being its most likely date. 

TVtr Hook of Kells (I ig. N—^), also known as Codex Cettsn/iensis and 
quoted as (Lodi-x) (>, is called in Irish Solscfh mor Ckoiuim Chitle, 
“The Great Gospel of Crtlumrille {^aduiiiba)”. It is one of the 
fittest books that has ever been produced. Tradition has it that the 
unerring lines of its ornamentation in one space of abtnit [ indi 
square may he fotiiited, with :i magnirying glass, interlacements 
-rshoukl have bt .-n traced by angels. The- illumination of this 
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:impendoiLs work will be di.'it usiscd in ilic volume on Ilhmimti&n and 
Binding. Hertr it will suffice to qucitr rmtii A* Ah Luce ^ ft-tv ol 'm 
distinctive featur&Sy 'Ulic noble script, iJic gcncrotis margins, ihc 
ample spacing, the huge iititial letters at the opening €)f each gospel, 
the single-column text, the mere magiiiiudc of the ornament, the 
ocean of colour and liic forest of ornate capitals (more than two 
thousand one hundred of them), the large number of pages devoted 
to ornament, the sustained beauty and dignity tsf the six hundred 
‘ordinary' pages^” The book contains 339 leaves^ measuring 13 lo 
inches, and there arc seventeen lines iti the page : eighteen in the last 
portion), 

'Vht codex contains the Four Gospels in Latin, srith the usual 
subsidiary matter; the text is the Irish tecenfiioti of the X'ulgatc 
version, ‘“that is to say a \'ulgaie text, much contaminated by in- 
ferior readings of uncertain origin”, thougii **k dtM:s often side with 
die bs^t manuscripis” (Burkin], Although the contciiis “are, roughly, 
the same"’ as in the LindisforM G&spels (sec p, 501 ff,), “they are 
arranged on diffcreiu plans « h'dls assembled all ihe standard pre¬ 
liminaries H. * , and prerixcd iheiii hlnc to ihe siicred text, widiout 
troubling much about their internal order; , . , the architect of 
Kills . . - puts the stress on the unity nf the Gospel*’ (Luce)^ On pages 
left blank by the original scribe are uriuen sundry^ deeds in Irish 
(they date to the eleventh and the twelfth centuries), 

"fhe btHjk is probably of a,o. c, 800. It was kept ihroughout tlie 
Middle Ages in the monastery' of Cenaimu*^ or Kells {oti the River 
Blackwatetj in Cki. Meath, ihiny-eight niile^ north-wci^t frotn 
Dublin), Ibundcd in the sixth cciitmy by St* Columbah According to 
some st;holans, hot%'ever, the c odex was brought to Ktdls (rom Iona 
(sec p. -143} iivhcn its monks deserted the island and retired to Kells, 
However^ MIk Henry remarks iliat at that period the monastery of 
Iona was as Irish as that of Kells, The codex belonged to Arch¬ 
bishop James Ussher, better known as LTsher^ and with it$ library 
p,assed (In i66e) to Trinity College, Ilublin. 

Earlier Majuscuu-: Codices 

The earliest extant manuscript written in a round Insular 
majuscule is the Qiilmch a/St C^iumdfle (or Fig. UJl^ 

now preserved in the library of the Royal Irlsii Academy! It Is 
traditionally attribuled to St. Columba (541^7), and although 
traditional attributions ofbDok^ to famous saints are vcr>' eomnion, 
according to Lowe the early date implied in thiy instance (latter 
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liLiir of the $ixih ccmur)) is psiLieographic^Uy possible* Adamnan^r 
St. Coliiinba*s biographetand abbot ofihe Iona monastery, staterd that 
Clolumba was Ircquently occupied incopyincr sacred texts. The CaUidcft 
of Sl Cotumba contains filty-eighi LbLios^ and is a Tragnientary^ 



niencsuiSL 

injcpttsdKi , •* 

1 ^ipewe tiiJOTnpiicco uc^itTv 
iiiiiiai ■ CtP^ aaiin6eiTaixjRj psQ 
iimuduaiuufHii^ tuc - 

QB naroioi uo6i^ gUKuiiiut} 

tio&i^imiKuija -gnTfiKaidhiar- 
incame=x^i9 
ojcpemiiicrn^oijansmi, 
OuDiotTie -a 8ni9lkaimuyTT.> 
quid f 

i uit- itiisuinjsnoaxKJDeain 
cjuimanpcTnecmninaiiuTTi ii-i 
no quidem Tiomnns * 

iiuoic^ojiTTianpannesciJ^ 
UucniKxin Tionrnu itti potguerm 
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*‘Gallkaii Psalier”* Us oriiameniatiuii '^consists in drawn 

ill ouiliiie with iliir pern, and iiurrousided by red lliiriLT}. 'Flic 

Cafhack was preserved in a caindidacfi or shrine (sec IKimiutuHirn find 
limding)^ Avhieh was in;K[e bcLwecii loGi and lugS. It was carried iiuti 
baale (lienee the name "'baukr”) 10 ensure victor)', ircarried 

three times right-wLsc round an army by a pure clerk’, a safe and 
victorious return w:is ensured* Adamnan, already referred to, 
says that C'olumba^s power to ensure viciorv' for one side and 
deFcai for the other continued after Ills deaiJn Irish refugees look the 
Cadtat/i^ enshrined in it^ cunihdach, to France wliere it was until 
1802. In 1813 it was opened and the Caihach was discovered* It 
belonged to the family O^DonncII, and in J&42 ^iir Richard O'Don¬ 
nell dtpostied it in the Royal Irish Arademy, The cumhdach is 
preserved in the Xaiional Aluscttni, at Dublin. 

Ccdt.x UiSfrmim Prinm^ quoted as r^- l-lg, X-6, right —is pie- 
served in Trinity Q>|lege, Dublin ^ Xo. 55; - Only the reniams 

of about r8o folios are esttani; they measure 7X5I inches, and 
contain an Old l.atin (pre-Jerome) version of the Goj^pels, the order 
being St. MatiheWj St, J«»hn, St* Luke, and St, Mark. Both and 

(ace below) belonged to Archbishop Usher, and with his library 
passed In 1661 tn Frinily College of Dublin: iiencc^ the 
Ussmama Primus and Aifrr, I’hc writing of Codex rssrrmtm Prifms 
“shoivs a very early type oi Irisli script combined wiEli some Italian 
elements" (Kenryjp 

According to Lowe Codex A w^ls probably written in Bab bio 
in the eaily seventh century. Two inaimseripts written in Ikibbiop 
and now preserved in the Ambrosian Library, at Milan~Q?(^. 

siip. and Cod. />.23. sup. (I'tg* Moui }—are in a closely 
allied Script* AiiotlicT liubbio maimscript^ preserved in the Am- 
brodana (CW. .?*45* sup^i Fig, X -7* containing Si^ Jeroine^s 

Commfniariti <m haia^ is an interesting palimpsest (sec pp. 215-23)* 
I'itc earlier test Is a copy ol' ihc Gntlnc Bible of ^^^ul^lla.s (sec p. 290)* 
while the Commentaries are in uemi-uficial showing *"herc and lheie„ 
some traces of Irish infiuerice; p. 44 is written in Irish ciiariicters^* 
(Henry'). .\n inscription on p. 2 of the mamiscript (see Fig* X-7)— 
L B DK AKC:.\ UOMNO .vj Ai^VNi rcfcrs to .\lalanufi, St- Qilaniban's 
successor as ablKU of Bohbio (615-22). In Hii-ler's opinion. Codex 
Usserimas Primus, and Ambrosian C.^C sap^ and mp. are 

*\vTitleii in a scrvenlh-cemury itisuhir niajusciik% verging ini 
miiniseule. . * . Atlliough ilu- Jialf-Liiu ia| of the Bobbin triad lias 
apparently iiat descendetl front that of CiuJiach, bath scri]its have 
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niorr in conimon ilian Iws HeIht ol'ili.-ni with [iiL- Durmn-ivsJt' 
Dinrronl :ignin, bui inwe in thi-styk- oftliL- Cathavh, is llii' k-nffroni 
an ^«rIorccod^■^ Slice. VJI mM. ofxdiicl, have been Ibund 

U i-»l Jan^ralinisis -67 and 151, by 1 >. A. Dole! and Dr. 

. JJist lioH- 1 Ilf script til thi.s Iraj^mctu h an Irish niajusi’ulc with 

^mc scnn-ciirs..c dements. . . . The prnvennnce . . . 
ut the archaic character of the script seems to exclude St. Gall 
me manuscnpi miglit have come iVnni Ireland.” 


n*f 

rrrrr>^^ p ^ 
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Later Majuscule Manusurifts 

'Fhe rrumU-scripL of the Donifinatfi Airgid (see littimmation ^nd 
Bifiding )—Fig, a —prescrA^cd in the Royal Irish Academy 

since 1H47 (No. 24. consists of fTagmcni^ of thiny-ninc sheets 

written in Ireh majuscule of the eighth or ninth cvntiiry'. The 
celebrated shrine known as Domhimch Airgid^ in which this manu¬ 
script wa^ preserved, was opened about 1832. 

Examples of the majuscule are Codix Cfadd^t (L) or Si^ Chad 
G&ipels (sec als<j p. 471 and Fig. X-t2) , of the eighth century' and. 



f Iff. X-9iJ 

Inih DuMiiL ft 

Luki, i, 6-9 p iip 3U-Sa- 

now preserved in the Cathedral Library', at LichEeld, and Codfx 
Ussmmm Aiirr^ quoted as (codex) r'* also know n as Garknd qf Ihwih 
(having been found on the island Ireland’s Eye, near Howth): it is 
preserved in Trinity ColkgCp Dublin (No. 56- A.^£) i it consisu of 
eighty-six folios measuring gt ?< 7 inches, and contains the Four 
Gospels in i.aiin, partly of pre-Jerome version; it is attributed to the 
eighth or tuntli century'. Another important codex is St. Gall manu¬ 
script Ad. ^ 395 - Finally, mention must be made of the Afur Hfg&i 
GospelSy also know'll as the Rmbwarth Gmpelx or C&dfx Ruskuortinmus 
(R) (presenr'fd in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, 

No. 3946)1 which can be dated with certainty as they w'ere written 
and illuminated by Bishop Mac Regol, abbot of Birr (Go. Offaly) 
who died in 
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Oil Uic whole, die Irish scrnUuncial or majuscule .seems to have 
predominated in the codices tli laxs until the early ninth centurj^ 
but it was not adopted for (he more ordinary' purposes of literature 
or the: requirements of daily intercourse. 


Minuscule Manuscripts 

The second Irish script was the minuscule, a pointed hands 
wdiicli flourished in the eleventh and twelfth centuries^ tvhen the 
shape of its letters became rigid and fixed: it remained unchanged 



uttlti-mi liU^iani (Umn 
,®vivM«U>iircmn)iii vJtif-jlinir 
Tiond OuUr+^l3«rtr4-ntut 

tipKr pTSHim *■ - 

Oinni^- 

pro 

.Wiv 


mnt' 


[#- - 


fag dn^Ttnfi ! ^^ . 

A\<n'^ttlSn 4 thni>dum 

rrittw 




Fig. X-[>fr 

Tlic StiUtX a Trilih AraUrmy, Du1>Jlii, .Adililjurnliiink CdllcttaoEl, 

Sfiinv ai.y., D. s. luL 34 
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in subp^equcm cmturics and is sdJl employed in pniiiing- This hand 
appeani in some u( the pages of ihc Rook of helh; it is, liowevcr, besl 
rcprescnied by the Book of Aromgk Tig* X-8)j whieh is also knoun 
as Liher Armnaftmus or the ArTrmgft nr the foywn Mamsrript^ or 

else Codrx Dufilinfiubj and is pteiierved in 1 riTiity C'ollege, Dublin lXo* 
521 221 Icav'cs, measuring 7 if - 5 J inches); lornierly it was assigned to 
St* Pairiek* but it is now known lhal it was written by Fcrdomnaclij 
of Armagh, from the dictation oi Torbath, abbot of Armagli in 
B07-8. 'I’he book contains die Xeiv restament in I-aiinp with 
(amongst other matter) die Lius of St. Patrick and Stp Martin ol 
Touri, and the Con/fAsiun of St, Patrick, also in Lailii; it Tiho has 
four pages of glosses^ which "‘"comprise the must copifHi^j spccitiicns 


; nil. 


Unixy 


tin^ovin ) nii)’yitl''Woii)tier‘»'' ^ 


00 r'rij Co 7“ 

fru’Ciffc^itini fiCV.ii' 
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fu-v.if y ' ^’1 
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in fcA in (?ti 

^ I'v! m/lCi epTT^«ipT 
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rrtir'airy^ftl' 


^ 1 ’'Ui 71 \w < c c j-' rr cj Ti • I' q: T> 

I umiirTtr -d ^0 

tudp- / X - ^ . r’ Krr-' 

tllTIHt U11 If 1 “ L |i >1 

Fii(- X- liM 

a"hi7 ifiirjjjr^r Atitifdimaij fAinbniqian lrih»riir>', .MiSiirt, C. j. ittf.; frilr 13 ir’ir^n). 


of 0!d-lrish prose yet discovered*' (P. J, Gwynn). It haii been 
suggested that tlic IJfo of St, Martin (by Sulpieius Sevents) was 
copied iiroin a boi>k wdiich readied Ireland be lore 460, 


The earliest extant manuscript written in Irtsli minuscule is the 
Bangor Jiiiipkonary (Pig, X-io a). It ts a CKillecEtiai of religious hymns 
and poem-t, two tif which connect this codex with llie miiiiasterv' of 
Dangor ■ irehind) and date ii unit GBo-gi^ The Ci^dex w%is hicmght 
to Ihibbio by Irish missionaries, and with other flobbio manuscripts 
il was transferred to the Aiiibrosian Library, at Milan, w here it is now 
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preserved {Ctfd, C. 5. hij.). .Slightly lutcr is die BQi>k qf MuUing or 
Atolmgj knenvn :is SL St titling' s Gospets 1 Fig. X-io A). It was pre~ 
st'HTd in a t unihckich litumimfion mtd Hindingj; it contains ihc 
Fiiur Gospels III l.atiti, parity I'roin pic-Jcronie \’cision* It is pre* 
semd hi Trinity GnIIrge, Dublin (So. 60; -1 ihcrc are 
eiglity-fonr fhltos mt^asurhig G ■ 5 inchesj. h iibo cuiuains an 

Oftke id' CiHitTnunion nf I lie Sick, a JLtnrgical Jragment and other 
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1']hf jEfw 1 .WnWwfj ('IrKiiily CoLlcf^^: l.ibrU-ry^ Oublitt, MS. \u. titi; A. i. ijj fol. 30). 
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maUcr. At the end of .V^ J^kn it bears a subscript ion i 
saiptoris Mufling diaiitr)^ which Huggcsis that it was ^vritten in ihe 
late seventh centur^^ I'St. Muling, the founder uf Tech-Muling, died 
in 697). It was written probably ai I celi-Moling (now St, Mullins), 
Co. Carlow. On the last page there is a curious circular device wiih 
Irisli words* The DoM^fnr C^dfx, now preserved in SchaffJiausei^ 
Swiizerland Cod^x 6>i?. i) —Fig. X-15 n- can be dated to the early 
eighth centurj': it contains a copy of Adamnanp IJjf qfSL Cotumts. 
Another manuscript of which we know the name of the scribe 
{Cadmug)—and therefore it can be dated to die eighth century— 
b preserved in FuJda (near Ca^eJ, Germany), CW. Bmif. si it 
a Gospel-book. For the Dorbben£ Cod^x see p* 482 h 

More famous is the Bool: of Dimma (Fig* X-2 a), now preserved 
with its cumhdach fsee lllumimtion and Binding) 111 'Friniiy CoMegc, 
Dublin iXo, 5g; . of the original sevent^'-sis leaves^ two have 

disappeared; the leaves measure 7 X inches. The cadc?£ contains 
the Four Gospels in Laliii;, of w hich the first three, vvidi ftwv cxccp- 
rioriSj are the work of the same scribe w^ritten partly in a carefully 
formed round hand, and partly in a rapid cursive hand, while the 
Gospel of Si. John is written by another scribe mainly employiiig 
a neat uniform minuscule book hand. At the end of each Gospel there 
is a colophon, in whic h the scribe who calls himself Dimma Macc 
Xathi beseeches the readcr^s prayers on its completion* Dr* R. L 
Best has proved that these colophons are a pious fraud perpetrated at 
sometime in the tenth to eleventh ccntuiy^ in order to identify this 
copy of the Gospels with llie one sEiid to have been miraculously 
wTittcn by one Dimrna, in forty days, for St. Cronan, the founder of 
Roscrea^ who died about 619^ (H i:ticc, ihc name Uook Dimma and 
the alleged dale, early sc^'cnth rentury.) volume, which 

cati ijafely be a^&igncd to the end of the eight 11 cciilury, has ac¬ 
cordingly no claim to be called tiic Boot of /JiniJiFo, but rather the 
Bu<ik uf Roscrca'’, from the name of tlic abbey cjf Rwcrca (Co* 
Tipperary'), where it has apparently been written, 

Two codices belong to the Jate eighth or early ninth cenlury'. 
They arc iJic Stowe Missal ' Fig. X-9 A) and Co^. C. 301. inf of the 
Ambrosian Library, at Milan. The lormer, now presert'ed in the 
Royal Irish Academy (Ashbumham Collection; Siotvc MS*, 
D.a.3), consisting of sixty-seven folios which contain a Vulgate text 
with Old Latin mixture, Ikis bceti attributed to St. 'Figemach, the 
founder orC.lones, who died in 55^'*> h now' dated to 792—812, and 
is assigned to the monastety of Talbgbt; the anchorite Nfael- 
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diihruib scem^ to have removed the codex to Tetr^'^Jass; in the 
tweirdi ccEitury it was transferred to the imp<irtaiit monaster}' of 
Loirha (in Ormond. Co. Tipperary}^ where it remained until the 
Dissolution. 

in J8B3 it w'as purchased by the British Government from die 
Earl of-'Vshburnham, and was deposited iit the Royal Irisli Academy. 

The Ambrosian Cod. C 301. containini^ a on the 

Pmlms (with glosses in Old Iri^ih)^ was tviitteii by a scribe Diarmait 
in the laic eighth or nindi eenturv', either in Bangor or iit Leinster 
{this theory has been suggested by Lovve]^ I.aier examples of the 
Irish minusciile arc the Mac Durnan Gaspeisy prei^ers'ed in Lambeth 
Palace, Loodouj assigned to the ninth century' and attributed to 
Armagli (it belonged to Mac Durnan, who died in 937^ but **thete 
is no indication that Jie was the scribe who wrote it^": Bicler), and 
the Maflbrighle Gospih or Gospels &/ AhUtbrid^ WTitten in 1138 and 
preserved in die British Museum. 


Later Development of the Iittsji MrxrscvLE 

Dr. Bicler distinguishes the history of the later Irish script 
into three main periods: a period of formation (eleventh and 
iwxifth ccntutirs), a period of standardisation (thirteenth to six¬ 
teenth centuries), and a period of fossili^aiion (from the scvcntcenih 
century on’^vards); '^during die nineteeiuh century a revival of the 
classical Irish script of the 14th and i^lh centur>' was attempted by 
certain Gaelic scholars”* 


OaifUN OF Irish Writing 

rhe origin of the Irish scripts is still an open problem. In 
P. .Masai's opinion, there was only one Irish script, the pointed 
minuscule. The majuscule or semi-unctaL the script of the great 
Gospel-books of the eighth ccinun,'^ beginning with llie li&ok 0/ 
DurroWy is to be attributed to England; its prototype may have been 
(r) cither an Italian scmi-undal nf the sixth or sev^enth century (Lr, 
of the period of St. Augustine of Canterbury)^ in w hich some Icttei^ 
have changed under the influence of the Irish script nf the ^^Scotii!>h” 
missionaries of the seventh cciituiy^; or else (2) ati Irish script of the 
seventh (Century changed underthe inllucncc of Italian models which 
arrived in Noiihumbria at that period. The Bmgor Aniiphmary (sec 
l>. 46(1 f. and Fig. X-10 £i), in Masai's opinion, may represent the 
common ancestor of the tw o Insular scripts^ but it w;ls not before the 
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ninth century'—when ilic Rfgot Bm^k was Ami ten—that the 

^'Eni^li^ih” semi-^uncial under the influence of Xorthumbria was 
adopted for Iriiih man use ri pis . 

MasaPs ihe<jry' h a revoliitiunan' one, IJie iliei^ry' Iiithcrio 
commonly held, as expressed by a leading authority in this held, 
was as follows: \Ve do not knoAv exactly when the Iri^h scripts came 
into being nr udiai were their precise progeusiors* the Irish majuscule 
Avas mainly based on a Roman semi-uncial untnuched by Roman 
cursive but with considerable uncial admixture; of the two distinct 
Insli typesj the majuscule must be older than the minuscule: the 
latter may be dcTived from the former^ but not rke rersn. More 
recently^ Lowe authoritatively suggested that ilic [talian fifth- 
eentur\' quara-r-unciah as shown in manuscripts ofXitples, Lri/. 2 
I. VM. ifijj Tiirin^ GrC\\^ atid cx-Royal Library 'of the Italian King), 
V^jria 10 & his^ must ha\ c had considerable influence on the Ihrmatton 
ot the Irish minuscule. Bicler accepting this theory' suggests iliat an 
early unci ah as shovin in three manuscripLSj which come from 
Bobbiop but ''alniust certainly were in Ireland at some time"", and 
apparenlly arc of .\lrican origin—may have mnueiiccd the creation of 
the Irish majuscule. Of (he three manuscripts—all of the fourth 
or fiftli ceiituty a.d,— twii contain Avorks of €-yprian: one ts preserved 
in the N'atican. i IV/. ImL 'J’urin (Xniiinnal Lihrarji’i F.fr.27)^ 

and .Milan l AmbiTKsian Librar)% D. "jig. injl); ihc other In lurin^ 
(Xaiional Library'^ G.F.^7); and the third is liokkfisis, rjuoted 
which 'is said to have been the pocket gospel book of bt. Clolum- 
banus”; inoreoA^r.r^ Clyprian 'is the sole ecclesiastical Avritcr whose 
Avorks echo in those of Patrick”* 

Bicier is probably righr in suggesting that ibr tlie nrigiii of the 
Irish script AVe have to look in the great motiastie foundations ol the 
sixth eentun, and that this script is not a direct coiuiiiuatinn, 
even ill a modified nirm, ofany one of the ancient book hands, but an 
original creation. Its "inventoni" naturally worked on existing 
ntaterialp but they selected freely elements from various scripts and 
created with these a new sysiem. If tins theory Is right, as it probably 
is, then tlie main fault nt other thc<iries is that They do nni lake 
suITirient account of the pan rfinscinusly [jlaycd by the inventive 
power of Individuals in (he lonnation of nesv alphabets (see lor 
instance, TAt AipMrt, |>p. ,ind pamm). Who was the 

inventor of the Iri^h ^^ ript=* One ran finly guc^is, and *‘a tempting 
guess AAould be ^it, Colimiha’’ (Hieierj. HoAsever, "Irish majuscule 
and miniisruEr are both eclerlli types purposely devised lor the 
lilerary^ needs and ambiisons ol Irish monasiicisnn With it, they 
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sprcild over Europe, bul only iii Je\r contincni:il cenires iliey 
rriaintairied beyond the firsn generation,” 

Irish Infi.uence os Esoi.ish Bof3K Produojion 

^nVilUbrord, Aid helm, Bede, sit at the leet of Ccltie masters*” 
writes our leading palaeographer. *'1'hefic Hie is are in our histories. 
But they are also utii large on the face of our manuscripts. . , . The 
oldest manustripti of England arc so like ihe Irish as to seem 
identical. I’his fact speaks volumes. To realize the lundamcntal 
characier of England's indebtedness to Ireland in educational 
matters in the early period, vve need only consider these simple facts: 
the manuseripis read and copied during the four centuries of Roman 
occupation -. - mii^t have been in *capitalis ruuica", nr in uncials.... 
For all that* Romeos example %vas not xtmng enough to counteract 
the nearer influence of the Cekic teachers. For the predominant 
script of England* that which became her national script, is the 
script xhc learned from Ireland and not from Rome” (E. A. l.owc). 

Welsh Book Production 

1 he earliest period of Welsh literature is that of Cyn/eirdd^ ur 
early poets ^ the great age nf bardic literal lire, associaied with the 
celebrated names of.Aneirin (the reputed author of the great poem 
(hdoddin; his name has been identified by some scholars with the 
Romati name Honoriiius)* Taliesin, MvTddin, and Lly-^vareh Hen, 
and with other names—not so well kiiown—such as Kian, Tal- 
haeani, Meugant, and Ryacryd. l 1 ns first literaiy^ awakening began 
in the sixth cciUur>' a.d., and continued (though wadi considerably 
less creative and imaginative production) for two or three centuries, 
until the results of the .N’orse invasions pm an end lo it* 

Only poetry attributed to Aiieirin and Taliesin has survived. 
The other names are more or less legendary. 

EARLtEST Wf:t-SH GROSSES 

AlthougJi many of the preserved "^Velsh literaiy" productions— 
both In VCTXC and in prose—contain elements partly attributed ewen 
to the sixth century a.d., the earliest Welsh gfosses and written 
literature appear only in manuscripts of the ninth to the eleventh 
centuries. *rhe oldest of liiei^e glosses arc in the Liber Comm&net and in 
the Go.}ipeis o/St. Cbitd (see p^ 464I. Figs. X-i 1 [ind 

The Liber Ciimmoiieij written by a son of Cornmoneus in a Welsh 
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variety of tJir Hibcnio-liiixon nuiiusculrs, is assigned to a,D. e. 830 
and uas cotisidt rcd by Hrnrv' Bradsliaw “the pairiarcb of all 
Welsh books krtown *. It is “a medley of useful knowledge'’, coH'* 
laining a portion from the Old Testament in Lixtin and Grerk 
written in Roman charricicr, a Runic alphabet, a cateiidrieal piece, 
etc.; there are Latin glosstrs, a fx'w W’l'lsh glosses, and several ncites in 
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mlxvd Ullin LUid Wekh. The pGrtbn shown in Fig. X-ri coniains 
notes on several kind!» of me;Lsttres of quantity and weight. 1 he book 
is part of a muniisL ripi containing four parts, of wlilch .-I comes 
from Brittany and contains Latin and Breton glosses of the ninth and 
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temh ceniurics, and /) wai svriLtcn in ^Valcs in iIk‘ second l.:iir«nhi* 
ninth ccjitun'. A, C. and i) stt-m to havT bivn transmittid fmm 
\\ ales to Glastonbury' in the time ofSl. Dnnslan, and were owned bv 

him. B was wniicn in Glastonbury and added to the volume in die 

eleventh centun. 

On the ^rhfllc, as in the vast of many other |>eoples, sagas in verse 
and prose had been lloating among the Welsh foreenturirt. but It was 
only' dunng the twelfth century that there became iw idem a desire 
to ha\'e these collected and written down, with relevant modifications 
it no iis!CTctiori5 frojii uver\' siiccticdiii^ 

The advent ot new rulers uslicred in a new remarkable intel- 
lectual awakening: it was the period of the Cogja/eirdd, or the 
medieval poets, the court poets of the Norman period, chief among 
whotn were Gwalchmai, the son of Meilyr, Priiue Owatn Kvveiltog, 
and Prmcc Hovycl ab Owain Gwymedd, According to Thomas 
iJtephem no less dian sevenly-nine bards tiourished between 1080 and 
1400. Iradition assigns to this period the institution of bardic 
meetinp, the precutsoni of the modern Ei.1led^^/^^d, i.e, “assembly, 
sitting”. “'I’lir first assembly of this kind of which we have some 
knowledge was held in Cardigan tlasile in 1176 under ilw patroiiajre 
of the Lord Rhys ’' L C. Pcatc). 


The Mahinoghn 

In tlic twelfth century written form was first given to the great 
eleven talcs in prose, or the romances, known as the .l/-i/n«ijgioff. This 
cycle of romance may be dlsiJiiguishcd in three groups: The 
original MabinogioH consisted of four tales (Pwyll, Prince of Uyfed' 
Branwen, Daughter of LIyr; .Manawyddan, Son ofLIy'r; and Math 
bon of Mruhonwy); later the other two groups were added one- 
consisting of three stories il.lud and Llevdys; Gulhwch and Olw'en- 
and the Dream of Rlumabwy), and the other eonuunine four 
romances i^the Ijidj of iht FouHt&'m: IVredur, iion of Evrivvc' 
Geraint, Son of Erbin; .md Maicen Wlcdigj, The importance ofThe 

‘VitZrihT Vf ; ^‘«“="^ent that 

without the Mabuiogion, not only Welsh literature, but the 

liicmtUirc oF Europe would be decidedly the poorer’', 

Somr ol ihr aorii-s u-i-m to rert-r to the pt ritid or Roman scttl,- 
mcni. It. Bni.,1 ,^ 

TrTtT’ i "’".“'“y 'I'mcnis of Ir!* niyUiologv and of iho 
ArlJiunan legood; and «,„k detd nltl, dm “daad," „r King Arthur! 
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KiR. X-i:i 

The Rtark t>f CtirmatthtH tV^ >Tine tlriUrrlirni, tVMwrdi), l(jl. lH i«i« "9 r!*'"- 






the hand-produced SOOK 
Tiu Four Ancient Fooki of tVales 

Thll .. Prodiicnori, TAe Four Ancient Books of iVntes 

Thc^ at.: ,rite Block MookofCormarthen-M is.o called biau^c h 
bdortged ongmally to ,hc '“bhek Clanon.” of the prion of cir 
marthen. The manuscript, consisting offifiv-four leaves of vdlliT in 
illuminated capitals, is in four different Jiand- 
" Za D 1-ter glosses}, all attributed to the ttJah 

S« ^5. £j 3 collection, at Peniarth. 

^\a!^} contains, amongst other poems the 

oldest preserved copy of Aneirin’s Gododdin. Thk ihirteeiKntur!^ 
m^tusenpt, consisting of nineteen leaves in smaM qna^n is ™ 
different handwritings, and is characterized bv the fact thit the 
^tters of the stanzas are coloured alternately rei and let, 
his codex 1.^ in a private colleetioii at Middle Hill, ^ 

(3) 1 he Book of Taliesin, art early fourteenth-cciitui^' mamisrrinr 

collection. It contains the poems of various bards of the thirteenth 
and founcenth cemurtes, who Im ed the protecting shelter of a ^ 
name of (he curly perii>d Indeed 4if rhi* - 1 in, ^ 

and eight arc doubtful. See Pig. X^.4. sixth centurs, 

,4) The Red Book of llergext, preserved in Jesus College Oxinrd 
1 Ins IS supposed to have been isTitlcn at HergLt Court a se t nf di 
I near Kntglitnn, Radnorshire; it has a magnificent bind- 

s"ed cL^s'heorr,'^'’'^ m=imiseript) in red morotco with 

tcci clasps, hence m name. It is a loiio volume of 360 leaves written 

m d^ble coUimns in three different handwritings. Ld is a colleclioii 
of poems and stories in prose, some of them relating to Kine \rthur 
and the early British kings. It was begun in or belbr^ m Sind v 

finished in r^ M..y ,^ems of 4 bnrik rS'o the e^cl^S 

. ywarch Hen. I he stones m prose belong to the MobimgktJ 
77if Aftciint Lawi 

Or the cither baoks prcKluced In \V iW ttijj i ■ j r 
/?ij/faNf 5 fljfdesen.’c special mention Throld 1 k.atvs and 

—king of South Wales in the fust halforlhrlemh 
greatest historical interest. These book, ^ ‘eniiirv'-.-is pf tlm 

and customs of the people and their rullrs ' 
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k axd-phoduced book 

Th^ Arifmnm Romance 

Even more iinporlant is the part played bv WcMi ^vriicR in the 
creation ol the Arthurian romance, wJikJi had a paramnuni in¬ 
fluence on European medieval literature. It illustrates, in a striking 
manner, how small beginnings gradually evolve into great semi* 
legendary talcs. 1 he early English historian Gildas writing in the 
year A.u, j6o a Latin treatise on the early hisiorv of the country, 
mentions the military achievements of a Cornish chief wiiJi a folloiv* 
mg in Wales. Another historian, Xennius, who was a pupil of EIbcd, 
bishop of Bangor, and is the traditional author of the Historia 
lintottum, written in the early ninth century, first mentions .Artlmr by 
name, and gives the names of twelve great battles which .ArUmr 
lought, finishing up with the battle at Mores Badon, where he 
States—9&I men fell to Artliur’s sword. 

r' *1 vastly amplified by GeolFrey of Monmouth or 

Gruttud Artlmr, archdeacon of Monmouth, svJm e. 1150 wrote 
l^or copied} fiisioriti ftfgum /ifilaiininf. This became the main rutmda* 
tion of all Arthurian legend. Robert WWs Unit d’Angiefmf [r. 1165) 
GeoRVey’s //li/eria, but an interesting detail w'as 
eg, I lie celebrated Round Lnyanuiri in hh ^rreai poem 

Fvi (Containing lines)—which h ihc earliest grcai poem 

in the Englbh language ^iIut the Xornian Conquest— 
considersibly iindebted to GeofTrey. (Of tiic two preserved copies of 
Layamon bnih being in tlic British Museum, ihe earlicj- is 

aiiributcd to a not later date ilian 11305,) 

It h iiucresting to note that up tu [bis point the Arlliiiriaii 
romance is purely pagan mid is ricli in magritv in stories ol giants^ and 
dwarfs, and similar matcriaL Apparently, r, Walter Map 

iriiroduccd C-hristiaii elements, and from UiaE time onward^^ tm the 
Continent and in England, Arthur became the kical of the true 
Christliiii knight. The importance ufthc Arthurian romance in the 
history of European Iticraiure Jisrs been ernphasir.cd by many 
hEtorians. Here it will sufllcc to quote Prof Magnus Madean^ 

1 he influence of ilirr^ic tates upon the literature, the tajilc, ihc sixnal 
life of tile svliolc of'^Ve.stcrn FiUrope has been immense, aitd they are 
Mill as fresh mid cndianting to the intelligent rL-ader as any Arablati 
Night’s Entcriainmeiu/’ Furthermore, with regard to ies influence 
on English literature, Madeatt writes: *‘l'hough the dilTercnt 
branches r^f the Celtic people had been priiducing a lUcralure I ruin 
ihc sixth century, that literature does not seem in have afl’euted 
English authorship^ until in the Middle Ages U created the raptivat- 
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ing Anhiinaii romances, '[’hen, like the other Contitietnal literatures, 
the English Jbr tlie first time Icll under the sway ol‘ the Celtic 
imagination.” 


Scottish Gaelic B<mk Production 

Amid the darkness which enshrouds the early civilisation of the 
Scottish Cad, the great St. Columba (5a 1-97) stands out with 
relatise clearness. Tradition is probably correct in ascribing to him 
the largest share in the great work of civilisation accomplished by the 
missiofiarics who brought Christian teacJiing to the Jieathen tribes 
ot Alba. When Columba first look possession for Christ of the little 
island of Hy—wJiicii under the name of Iona {see p. 445) achieved 
fame in the Chmtian world—he founded upon it a nionastciy which 
furnished the atmosphere most suitable for raising a literature; this 
soon look ruoi and began to grow, 

Hy or Iona became more than a religious retreat and a centre of 
learning. F.vcry main settlement which the saint and his disciples 
Ibundcd, as from Iona thc^’ pushed their Christian conquests— 
whether in flic bigger islands of the Hebrides or in the PictUh main¬ 
land country'—consisted of a monastery lor a body of clerics, I'roni 
which they might dispetse [hemseives in circuits among the sur- 
rouTiding tribes, rciurning to ilieir home for shelter and mutual 
support. One tif these monastic settlements was that of Deer, in 
bvichan, a disirici til .Aberdeenshire, which projecting into the 
Norih ^ira. forms the most easterly point of .Srotbnri; and the 
legend in the Book of }}ffT preserves in traditional detail the circum¬ 
stances svhich marked the origin of this important establishment. 

I hus, as for Ireland and \Valcs, it is ptissiblc to place the begin¬ 
nings of the littTatui'c (jf the Scottish Gael in the sixth cciuurs' a.d., 
bill very little Is known of these beginnings. The paucity of cartv 
Seoltish Gaelic manuscripts has bet:ii partiy e.Kplaincd bv Magnus 
Maclean, a leading autliority in this field, 

(l) Prior to the Norse invasitins, Irclatid and Sctjtktnd bad a 
common language and literature; there was constant coming and 
gtjiiig between the two countries, and no clcan-cut distinction can be 
made between them, 'flic Norse im'asions made a prol'ound change; 
for two centuries the kindred realms were kept apart, and never 
again was the original unity' restored. During the period of disjunc¬ 
tion, both language and literature began to develop on different 
lines, and when the general cotidtiions became settled, the language 
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and litcrniurc of the t^vo cauntrie-s Avere sufFiciendy diistinct to be 
fonj^idered separate enlities. I'he qf D^rfr is the rirsi monument 
lil this departure in Scotland, whereas tlie Hook of ihi Dan Cow 
(see p. 453) and Liber brnnorum ! p. 4481 are the earliest of the new 
period in Ireland, 

Dk-Stiructiox of Early Scottish Books 

(^) Maclean s^uggests iliat not only in die Irish, but also in die 
Scottish monasteries ^^many men were arising w'ithin their sacred 
vvalls who had a genuine love and taste for writing —a love so great 
that they tvere not merely eonteiit %rit]i copying books, composing 
poemsj or WTiting history', but they' embellished them in a way which 
has excited the admiration of iinxlcTn times". Vhh statement Is 



l ii;, 

tft>py c.i‘ -WtarnivUIn, rr^rj kEkiiWfi eli tlir IhFffifiHf Coflfic.f 

r?n the klkinc, L^e^rtaEid!: AiS. OVrv. t, I'ol- 43). 


probably exaggerated at least in rchintm lu Scotland, but there can 
be no doubt that also in the Scottish monasteries books w ere produced 
in early timt^, I’hc marauding Xorsetuen saw to it that tliese bofiks 
should not come down to us. The description of the havoc broil glit by 
the Vikings reminds us of the Gothic desinictioiis in the Roman 
Empire, of the Mongol plunderings in Asia and eastern Europe, of 
the “Vandalism” In Spain and North Africa. In 7114 **ihc marauding 
Norsemen emerged in the ^Vestern l^sles, which Iriim ihis time ixll 
the middle of die diirtecndi century were dL'sdned eo be favourite 
haunts and special theatres of iheir o|>cralioiis. I’liey quickly ibund 
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and sacked ddencefess Iona, and for years Ifsok spin Is of the sea 
between that Island and Erin ... In Boa they revisited Iona and 
burned its sacred buildings to the ground. Returning four years 
later, they put the whole coTnimiiiity to the sword . . . the free¬ 
booters made another swift and dire descent upon the island in 
825.- 

“Once more, on ChrUtmas eve in c) 36 , the famous mnnastcry' 
of Hy, ever rising on its own ashes, was attacked and destroyed by 
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the succcss(jrs of These old D^ints, and thiit time the abbot and 
fifteen monk^ were put lo a \'ir)Ient death- from Orkney and Shet¬ 
land, and ihc of Caithness and the Hebrides the hardy Xorse- 

tnen swooped down upon Eastern Scot land as well as upon the 
Entjlifih and Irish seaboards, until at length they made themselves 
masters nf a great pan uf the country^'' (Maclean). The haviH- w^es sn 
great iJiai the pleading *'1 rom the fury of the Xorthmeii, good Lord+ 
deliver was intriiduced imo the Litany. Ihe author of the Iltfo 

//.!^ Guft with fhe Gsitt the Xorsemen}, a ci»py of which is 
preserved in the Book oj^L^nsier (AVTitteii e- 1150; sec p. 45,3 f.), writes 
In a word, even if there existed a hundred sliarp, ready, cool, never- 
resting brazen tongues in each head^ and a hundred garrullons, loud^ 
unceasing voices for each tongue^ they could not recouiu nor narrate 
nor cnunicratc nor tell what all the Gael suffered in c<>mnnjn, both 
men and women, Isiiiy and clergy, old and youttg^ noble and ignoble, 
nt hardship and of inju^', and of npprcssion in every' liou^e from 
these valiant, wratklnl, foreigiij puredy pagan people.” 

Monasteries atid cuher centres of LuUure were favourite objects of 
attacks, “[t w as not allow^ed/' wrote the historian Keating, ^^to give 
instructioii in letters. , , , _Vo scholars^ no clerics, no books, no holy 
relies were left in church or inonasiery Through dread of them. 
Xcithcr bard nor philosopher nor musician pursued his wonted 
profession in the land.” And the ILarji of ihe Gad wilfi thf Gailf, after 
having described the endurance of the few rcmamiiig scholars^ men¬ 
tions that "their writings and their books Lit every church and in 
every sanctuary' u'herc tlicy were, were burnt and throwm into vvater 
by the plunderers from beginiung to end (of the Viking invasion)''. 
Maclean therefore concludes—perhaps with some exaggeration— 
"C^ounllcss numbers of the illuntinated btRiks of the meti of Erin and 
Afba thus perished/^ 

{3) Two other results of the Norse itiva^jinns may bn mentioned* 
Urst, when the condition of life became such that men could no 
longer cultivate the arts, the production of books became more and 
more rare or c^cii iioivexistcnt* Second, numerous monks and 
missionaries fled to ilic C!ontineiit with such books and manuscripts 
as they could save from the violence and desiruclLon of the invaders. 
In cunsequeucc, there followed a long iH-Hfxl ofsiorility m Scottkli 
Gaelic literature and bcHik production. 

Thf qf Sl Cohmba" 

In Magnus Maclean’s opinion, the SdiafOiausen copy of 
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Adamndn^Ji Vitn Cafnmlme—Fig. X-15 a —is the ddcsl ScfjiiJsh bauk 
ill cxi&lciicc^ It h :m interesting rnanuseript of si3£iy-eiglit leaves 
(mctiiuring abnut 11 x g inclies)^ in a \er>' early binding, which 
is perhaps the original one. Tlic sides of the binding are of beech- 
wood (greatly tvonTt-eaten) covered with calfskin; the from would 
seem to have been fornicrly secured by clasps; the sewing of the back 
is very rude and rather curtou^. Ihe text is in Latin in double 
columns. There are numerous eapitaJ leiters; some of them are 
of great siicc and adorued with red and yellow paint* Tbert* arc three 
handwritings, <if which wo seem to be the w^ork of the same scribcj 
the third being that of later correcitorLS in spelling. 

This codex is one of the fetv Cieitic manuscripts, which give us the 
name of the scribe and may be dated with relative precision, llie 
colophon, at the end of the itiunusciipi, says: bcscecJi iliose who 

wish to transcribe these books, yea, rather, 1 adjure iJieni by Christ, 
the judge of the world, alter they have them diligently transcribed, 
carefully to compare and correct ihcir copies ’^viih ihat from which 
they have copied them, and also to subjoin here this adjuration: 
^Whfjcvcr rcadclh these bonks nn the virtues <if St. C'ulumba, let liim 
pray to the Lord lor me Dorbcnc tiiat after dcaib I may possess 
eternal life^^^This Dorbbciie was probably the man bearing this name 
w'ho was abbot-elect of luiia in 713, but died that same year before 
assuming oificc* AdamniSn, the author of this work, tvas the ninth 
abbot of Iona, svho died in 704, The DorbftfJie LWf.r is repnodiiced 
ill Fig. X-15 a; sec also p. 4^8. 

As a matter of fact, this codex can hardlv be considered a 

^ -f 

Scoltish Gaelic production. Jtnia was^ indeed, an Irish Gaelic 
colony. Early in (he lillh ceiitiny', a small kingdom had been Ihundcd 
in Argyll by settlers Irom Ireland; their "'descendants had always 
kept in touch with iheir Irish ktnsiiu-iu and ihrotighoul the sixth 
century their kings setmi to have rcgaixJrd the king of Ulster as their 
liprd. Under Aedan mac CabraiiL, who became their king in 574, 
they suddenly appear as a Ibrmidaljle people” ( F. M. Stetuon), but 
ill the seventh century ilieir influence declines^ and "Mheir importance 
m the historv of (he time rcsls on their possession of the sanctuary of 
loiiid\ 


'ffur Book oj' Din 

It is generally as-sumed that the earliest manuscript containing 
likottish Cache glosses Is the Hmk fjtf D^er (University Library^ 
CambrtdgCj /.f.A.32). Fig. X-15 ^ codex is of iimall but rather 
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v%idp ocuivo form of righiy-six Itavrs. It conifiins, in Laiin. St. 
and poruons of the oihcr ihrco Gospi'ls in iJit' ‘‘Iriiih" trxt uhicii 
—as already said—mainly t’orrespnnds ivhJi the \'ulg:nc, but 
preserves also occasional readings from earlier versions; this 
c^cx appears to be a careless transcript of a corrupt text. Included 
also in Latin IS a fragment of an Office tor the Visitation of the 
Sick, a copy of the Apostles' Creed, and of a charter uf King Dat id I 
to the clones of Deer. The glosses in Gaelic arc the interesting legend 
recording the foundation of the monasierv, tfic colophon,'and 
copK^ of grants made to ihe numasterv of Deer: they are uriuen 
on blank pagra or in the margins. The ornamented capital letters 
and the illuminations will be dealt with in the Ihriheoming book on 
miitTiinarm and iUitding. Tiic limk of Dm is generally assigned to ilie 
ninth century, while the six Gaelic glosses may be dated from tiie 
late tenth or early eleventh century- to the middle of the twelfth 
century. In the opinion of leading authorities the Hook of Dm, whose 
ear y connections with the monastery of Deer seem to be un(|uestion-' 
able, may have been written by a native scribe ol'Alba, 

Other Hooks 

TJic carliast manuscript written eiiii.ely in Scottish Gaelic is the 
code,'! know-ii as The Hook of ihe Dtait of iMmorei it is so called because 
It IS generally hdd that Sir James Maegregor, at dial time Dean of 
ismorc m Argyllshirt*^ and liis bruilicr Dunedin were iti compilers. 
Ihe manuscript, preserved in the National I.ibrarv, Edinburgh, 
con-sists ot 3fi folios in tjuarti., and is a eiiUection of'Gaelic poetry 
taken down from orul rcdlaljon in ihc vearv 1512 \o 1526, The 
poems, composed by about sixty^ix poelJ, vary from less than ten 
ines m ii hundred lines; on the whole ihere are about 1 i^noo lines, 
aoo ol them in the uarly style, known as Ossianic. I he matmscripl is 
w-niicn Tti the current Roman hand of the period, and tlic st>dliim 
IS phonelie. i he Hook of Claaranoid (of which two manuscripts are 
extant, known as the Rlatk and the Red), and the Hook of Ffmaig— 
^th of the sevcnlccntli century—are the ctnlv ones of the Scottish 
Gaelic literature prior to the eighteenth centurv svliich deserve 
mention. 


Anglo-Saxon Book Production 

Lord Macaulay remarked that Britain received only a fainl 
ttnciurc of Roman arts and letters. Of the w-esteni provinces which 
obeyed the Caesars she was the last that wa.s conquered, and the 
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first thill was flung away- - . . Xo writer of Brilbh birth b reckoned 
among tlie masters of L.;itian poetry and eloquence. It is not probable 
that the islanders were at any time generally familiar with the 
tongue of their Tialian rulers. From the Atlantic to the ^dcinity of the 
Rhine the Latin has, during many centuries, been predominanL 11 
drove om the Ckttic; it was not driven oui by the I’cntonic, . . * In 
our island the Latin appears nev^cr tt^ Jiave superseded tJie old Gaelic 
speech, and could not stand its grotind against the German- . . . The 
scanty and supcrlicial eiv^liaation which the Britons had derived 
from tlieir southern masters was effaced by tJic calamities nf the 
fifth century .. 

Roman Britain 

Another great historian of the last ecniurv', Jh R, Green, wrote: 
*^lti Britain alone Rome died into a vague tratlition tif the past. 
The whole organization of government and society disappeared vvith 
the people who used it. . - , Its law, its liieraturep its manners, its 
faithp went with it. The new England was a heathen country'/^ 

Even more imporlanlp from the point of view of the subject here 
dealt wiili^ is die following statement by ProL E. Lowe: ^'Whereas 
Roman walls, Rom an inscrti>tions, camps, villa.^, mosaics, coins, 
pottery, arc to be seen in plenty, there is not a single manuscript nr 
scrap of manuscript wdiirh may with any semblance of justice be 
ascribed to ttie prr-Saxon period/' 

Cum^RAL History of Early E sol and 

Mfidcm research and iiiiitorical criticism liavT done niuclt for 
early English cull lire and learning. Not long ago, the subjert might 
have been rcgardctl as a tangled wxb of fai i and fiction. Inquirers 
found il hard to thread their way dirough the misiried nutss of 
materials, to distinguish the true from the fabulous, authentic history' 
from myth and legend. English civilization has a fiLseinaling hislorv', 
going back fur over fourteen hundred years* d’hc records av;iilah|c 
here and theix, from which the development can be traced, carry us 
back to the first Jialf of the sixth century a,[j*j to St. Aidan, in the 
north, atid St. Augustine, in the south. From the time (lliristianity 
was in trod need by these men, English CLvilbaTtori has a histoiy, 
w'hich—^a I though with some exceptions is rontiniious and veriliable. 

'i’he ruliiiral liislory of pagan England, Jiowever, is still cti- 
shruuded in mystery'. ^Vc know later records that there existed 
sagas and pcK;ms, but they were probably based on oral tradition- 
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may ^suttic, therefore, that there was no native bool: 
production before the scvcmh cciitun' of ihc C:hiisiiari er[i. 

In that centun’, England suddenly became one of the main 
centres of C.hnstmn culture, Ai its zenith, it ■‘irillueneed iJic whole 
development of letters and Icaniiug in western Europe. . . . I herc 
IS nolMing in European history closely parallel to this sudden dcvelop- 
ment of a civilization by one of the most primitive peoples established 

Widiin the ancient Roman Empire-The comparathe sccuritv .. . 

permitted die eultivation of learning at many different centres' the 
trcation of libraries, ihe multiplication of books, and a certain 
amount of mtereouric between scholars" (F. \t. Sicnton). 

1 his awakcniiig was due mainly to two streams of influence, one 
^ming from Irish missionaries, the other from Roman emissaries. 
Ihc two moveincnts, at first independent of each other, and later 
going on side by side were at times muiually helpful and conjoined, 
but also at times-ihough on the whole only for a short period— 
they seemed mutually hostile. .-Mtliough both the Irish and the 
Koniaii learning were kased on classical seholanihip, tlie\' present 
quite distinct leaturt^. In Sir F. M. Stenton’s opinion, the main 
Irish influences arc; (i) the curiously involved and artificial Latin 
sty c, which in its extreme form approximates to a secret ianguage 
of the tcarned; (■?) the Insli scripts-a)ihougli English scribes of the 
^venth and cghlli centuries produced masterpieces, such as the 
,1} fjf, ffiiafiuwj [see p, 501 i.), written in superb continental writing, 
ntir,- solemn putroses they normally used one or 

ri't- ** ■ u -‘ictqJts: the result is that it is sometimes impossible to 

ingmsh the products of English and Irish Jn palaeo^ 

^apliicdl cMdcnte atone; (3) m the penitcmial system of the earlv 
nglish Church, there w-as a strong Irish element. On the oilier 
hand, bteiiton remarks that it is ver>' diflici.ll to distinguish between 
tnc insh and contincma] strains in the substance of English [earning. 

1 here is^ intlecff evidence that rertatn old Latin tests of the Bible, 
undoubtedly ol Celtic origin”, were used by Fmglisli scholars oftliis 
period, and apparently ■■Qld English religious poets were hnnSiiar 
with a large body of apocryphal literature, disroimtenanred bv the 
K^nman church, but popular in Ireland". Nmwillistanriing this 

IhrirTh^ ’"’r schf,t.mliip to 

I he irifih has nlt^n been cxiiji^gcratFcl. 


CoN"\'fcRSroy OF KNOLA^ai> 

Pope Gregory the (ireai (500 (104), considered it his task to 
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christiaiiijtc Brittiin and is said to have rr}rmcd !i plan for buying 
FiiiglUh VfiLiihs to be given u» God in the nioniisterics. Iti the year 
5P7 St. Augustine, niadc Abbot by ihc Pope, landed with forty 
monks in the Isle ol' Thanet, in Kent, and through the influence of 
Queen Bertha, a de\'oled Christian, was received 3>'mpathetically by 
King .\cthcibcrl, who gave Jiim a home ax Canterbury, and who 
himsetf shortly artenvards was converted to CJirisiianity. In 6<Jl, 
.Aujrustinc rccei\'cd froni the Pope the pallium as Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of Britain. His mission extended the 
monastic system and encouraged the resort hither of foreign monks. 
In 634, the Franco*Roman priest Birinus converted the West 
Sa.xnns. In 63.}.-5, St. Aidan, a monk in the monastert' of Iona, 
founded by St, Clnlumba. preached the Gospel in Xorthumbria, 
having his centre at Lindisforne, of which he became bishop. 

Indeed, when Oswiu became king ofXorthumbria, he sent to the 

moiutstcry of Iona—where he had lived in exile as a youth_for a 

bishop, and in 634 a company of enthusiastic Irish monks, headed 
by St, -Vidan, settUxl in Lindisfarne. 

Ijiidisfamc, also known as the Holy Island, is an island 3 miles 
long and i ^ miles broad, off the co:ut of Northumberland, not far 
from royal Bebbanburgh or Bamburgltor Ramborough. For a W'hole 
generation it remained the only bishopric in Northumbria, and 
the main cultural centre. Under .Aidan’s sueccssors, Finan (631-60) 
and Co I man, both monks from Iona, a bitter controversy developed 
in the Nonluimbrian Cliurrh between the adherents of Roman and 
of Irisli customs (see also p. 493). I hc Rnmaii party won at the 
Synod of W'hilby iin 664); tradition h.ts it ilial the king deciarerd 
liiai, as betweett St. Peter and St. Coiumba, lie would obey St, 
Peter who is in ch.nrgc of the keys of heaven. But Irish influence was 
not eliminated. F.ata, a pupil of Aid.^n, was abbot of the intportani 
moiiaster>- of ^^elros^^ and later became bishop of Lindisfamc. He 
was a teaclicr and friend ol' the greatest saint of seveiith-rentiiry 
Northumbria, f.utfiberl, w’ho “belongs to tJie world of anrient lri.sh 
saints". Culhbert was bishop of T.indisrame from 684 till he died in 
6H7. 

By then, the cenircr orNorthumbrjiiii CJirisiian cuIInre passed to 
the twin miinojitcries of Wcarmoulli and Jarrotv (see p, 505). 
I.tiidisfirne priory was destroyed in K93, and in 1093 its remaining 
nuterials were used to liuild a Benedictine priory*. Lindisfarne was 
ravaged several times by the Hanes, and the increasing importance ol’ 
the see oi’ Hurham caused It to be uliiinatcly alxandoned. “The 
ClathedraS tlhureh of Durham in the Middle Ages” svriies die 
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leading expert in this subject—*Vaii have hnid few uiore remarkable 
feaitircs than its wealth of bnoksj or fragments of bopkia^ surviving 
fTom the golden age of the early English Church —an ijihcniancc 
from the original fbundationsof Liivdisnime and the twin ntnna!it(M*ie)i 
of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth” iR. A, B. Mynorti], 

In the second half oi the sc\'enth ccnuiry, missionaries of Rome 
and of Ireland proclaimed the Gospd of Christ all ot er England, 
the fornicr mainly in the soutii, the latter mainly in the north. 
“The effective conversion of Xorthumbriu was the tvork ... of a 
missionar>' enterprise which had come to Lindisfariie from Iona, and 
to Iona from the Church in Ireland. Upon this Celtic foundation 
built men like ^Vilfrcd and Benedict Biscop, who were inspired by 
the traditions of the Continent . , (Mynors). Genernlly speaking, 
Christianity among the .Anglo-Saxons was a missiunaiy undertaking, 
and it encouraged the foundation of organixtog cecttres. Cater on, 
the abbeys partook ratlier of the nature of large training colleges, 
where learning atid book production were carried on. 

At first, the missionaries did not need a Bible written in the 
native language—the common people could neither read nor write, 
anyway; but before long a version of the Bible or a portion of it 
becatnc part and parcel ol English iitcraturc. Besides, wherever 
Christianity was accepted, a syislem of worship w'its begun, which 
needed service-books in the native language and other books without 
vvhich the new faith would tint have prospered. 

BEGlN,NIN*Gii OF E.\RLV ENGLISH LI l'EICVTURE 

Space does not allow us to exanrlnc the routs of English [itcraturc 
in the prc-t:lirlsiian heroic poems of the early 1 euton scllltrs, and 
even less, the pwms w'hich may have been bnmght by them from 
their previous home across lire North Sea, and the tales of adsciiture 
and ol mighty deeds of mythical Germanic heroes in a period before 
the .Anglo-Saxon lorefatliers left their own cotiiury' for Britain. 

These pre-Christian poems—they contain, indeed, so lew traces of 
the Christian faith that it seems quite unlikely that they were 
WTilicn by authors who knew anything of Christianity—have been 
presers’ed in relatively late copies; we may mention W'idiUhf an 
early English poem on the scc}p, or “The Traveller", Dforb Com¬ 
plaint, recorded in the t^xtter Book, of a,o. f. 9H0, The Fi^hiat Finn'i 
BoTough, but particuhiriy Beowulf X-16), which contains iwcr 
3,000 lines; the spells form a literary grouij of their osen. one (jftlicm 
{WjfTla) containing as many as sixty-three lines of verse; another one, 
the Christian spell fiethlem, may go back to a heathen original. The 
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unique copy of Bfowul/f Fli^^ 6j, prc^cn-ed :ii the British Museum, 

^\Tittcn A*D« r* ttxK); but U hus been sug^cbited that this manu¬ 
script Avas transcribed Irom a c-upy tvritten at lea it 300 years earlier. 
Another precious Cotton manuscript in the British Museum is the 
lenth-centurs' copy of Hetiand^ “almost the only waif of the Old 
Saxon literature that has survived” : Esdaile). 

I hese poems have been preserved in West Saxon manuscripts 
ol the tenth century^ just referred to, bm they ^ Von tain many 
ancient forms of words, which sUoas' that an Anglian original lies 
behind the existing texts . , . it stems dear that the ptx-nts took 
siibstiintiaily their present shape in a period which may be arbit¬ 
rarily defined by the birth of Bede in 672 and the final dcpartinr of 
Aicuin Irum England in 782'' {Stenton}* 

However, there can hardly be any doubt thai "Vlie Cllirlsiian 
Seaming of the scx'enlh^ceiitury schools was confronted by a heathen 
culture w'hkh had already given rise to a literature. . . . Mom oftJie 
great stories Avhieh had arrested the imagination of die Germanic 
Acorld had iTccIved a defiiiiie, though by no means siere<itypedt 
foi'm at their hands, Rcllection on life and its vicissitudes ivits already 
being expressed from the heathen standpomt in verse to which there 
is no dose parallel cisew'herc in Europe^ I’o a strict churchman of 
[he perhid this pagan literature iivas ititcnsely di-staxleful* * » * TJie 
clergy became more tolerant of tliis tradltiun as the danger oi a 
heathen reacticm died aw^ay, and, indeed, played an essential part 
in its transniixsimi. "I’he English poetry of the htaihen age was fir^t 
written down by C^hristian clerks, and most of it only survives in 
texts whit h are idfrcied by CHiristian ideas and imagery^' (Stonton). 

It must be remembered that, as in the case of early Irlsli literature, 
whereas the earliest prcscrAcd was chiefly occupied in t^liristiaii 
devoiional and sacred potiiy, the heathen or luiir-hfrathen war 
songs of the minstrels, attached tti the courts and great houses, were 
destined to dte €>ui unwTitlen (unless tht-y chanced to be collecied 
and edited, more than probably with great changes, in later t tines), 
because the monks did mu transcribe tliem. 


CatdmuTi md Cynnvu!/ 

1 he first piece ol true English literature which Ave can actually 
date is a Iragment of a religious cpiCj a Bible paraphnise^ ol Caedmon, 
a poor brother in the abbey of Lady Hilda (the gTand-nicce to 
King EdAvin; she was abbess of a “double monastery" for both 
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monks and nuns, iruni G57 to G8o^ at Sirconcshalch ^V'^hitby)* 
North Riding. ^’orksJiirc. Caedmon is generally considered as the 
^’'father al English song'\ 'I’he only trustworthy information about 
him is in BedeN Effksiasiicat iv. The hymn which Caedmon 

is said to have eompfised in his dream is presmed in maiuisciipt^ of 
Bede's Ilhtorj^ tuiw in Cambridge and elsewhere* A manuscripf, 
containing a paraphrase of parts of the Bibki is prescr^-ed in the 
BtKilei an Library', Oxford, ijttnius, xj); prt'\'ioii5ly ii was aitributed 
to Cncdnioii: si k now assipied lo ilic "school of Caedmon”. 

Indeed, as most of the early English religious pocti'y which lias 
sun ived relates to subjects xvliith according to Bede have been dealt 
\yith in verse by Caedmon, a considerable portion of it b:Ls at one 
time or another been attributed to him. ti is agreed, however, by the 
leading authorities in this field that the iinly verses tvhich can be 
definitely assigned to him, are the nine lines copied into the oldest 
man 11 scripts—already referred to—of Bede's Eeclesiaslical Ilistorj. 

However, Caedmon’s verses are definite evidence that already in 
the sevciiih century the technique of the heroic epic ivas being 
applied to Christian subjeets. Judging from the archaic language 
in the prcseri-cd West Saxon manuscripts of the late tenth century, 
and from other evidence [such as the celebrated Nonhuinbrtait 
cross, of the [ate seventh century, at Rulliwcll, near niimfrics, in 
■Scotland, containing part of the |Xicin on the Crucifixion from the 
Dream qf the Rood), it may be assumed that the earliest English 
religions poetry flourished in Xonhumhria from the late seventh 
century till the middle <if the ninth century. Some religious poetiy 
has been iLSsigncd to .Vtercia, svhere apjiarently in the early ninth 
century' Cynewulf romposed liis poems; they are paiity preseWed in 
the Vffcdii Codex, of the late tenth century, which aisi> conlaina a 
complete text of Dream of the Road. 

Sir F. M. Sicnton- a leading amhority on .Anglo-Saxon England 
considers as the oldest piece oI English Itisiorical writing now 
extant, an anonymous life of St, Cuthbert. It was writleii at Liitdis- 
larnc; It relcrs to Aldfrith, son of Oswiu, king of Xorthumbria (who 
reigned from 68i^ till 71x4), ;ls ‘'.Aldfrith. who nosv reigns peacefully". 

The late sevenih-tenturj Xonliumhna may thus he reienrd to 
a.s the starting point of English poetry :uid prose, 'riierefore, Sir 
f. M. Stentoii k probably right in Ins suggestiou that King Aldfrith’s 
influence on the devciopnu-nl of Xorthuiiibrian learnintr (and. we 
may add, of EnglLsh learning in general) was much greater than 
appears on the surlacc of history, and that lie stands w'iih .Allred of 
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Wcsi^K among the lew Old English kiiig!^ who combined skill in 
warlart tviili a desire for knowledge. It can hardly be doubted that 
the king himself took an active part in the cultivation of letters and 
learning, that he wtolc Irish vei^e, and that he was one of the most 
learned men in his kingdom. 

The Danish raids (since S35) and the invasion of the Danish 
armies [since 865) destroyed the nordtem English civilisation and 
interrupted the current of Northumbrian Old English poetr>^ 
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KAFLI-Y ENGLISH HOOK PROOUCTIOX 

It is kndwn that, for abuut its first four centuries, English 
literary production was not very original, although it was outstanding 
in comparison with other “national” literatures. There were 
however, two fields in w-hirh England was IvardSy surpassed hy any 
Christian country of that period: writing and “illuminating” ol’ 
books. 

At the same time as St. Columba liiuiided the monasicryor Iona 
^nd, apparently, brought there, from Ireland, the art of writing 
manuscripts—Christianity and books reached this country also from 
another source, Rome. Roman Christianity spread mainly south of 
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the Wash, Irish Christianity mainly from the Wash to the Firtli of 
Forth. The Roman influence may also be seen in the fact that in the 
south, the Runic inscrtpiicms are serj’ rare (sec, for instance, The 
Alphabet, p. 509); indeed, llte Runes (regarded as heathenish relics) 
were siiperstrded by the Roman alphabet. 

Rome or Ireland? St. Peter or St. John? was now the practical 
question. Rome won: the t'cxed question was settled in (164 at the 
Synod of Whitby (see p, 487). The followers of the Irish Church 
acquiesced, or else returned to Scot land; the English Church 
remained in close communion with the Roman Church. But, as 
irith most tilings in iliis great Island, there w'as no clear-cut course 
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or ihe scttlemcrn of tliis rcli^fious lomruvcrsy. Considerable mixture 
of the t^vo streams ol influence continued in take place even when 
the Roman letters, arts, and r>rj;ani£atkiti became predotninant. 

■ At the Council »f Whitby—writes ProC Uwc-ihc conflict 
between the Roman and the Celtic liturtn' ended in a \ncion' for 
Rome, 1 he less dramatic conflict, however, between the tvs'o scripts, 
ended in a victory for the Celts." 

Ihe typically En^^lish amal^amaiion may be seen particularly in 
the dct'cbpment of book production. Indeed, it is still held by manv 
scholars, despite the recent theory of Masai and others, that the 
j^ai Anglo-Irish school of writing and illutninating manuscripts of 
the seventh and dghtli ceisturics originated in Ireland and was 
cari^d by Irish mksionaries tlirough Scotland into Xorthumbria. 

On lhf:^^vvJiok% Lovvr^s conclusion staled in if>35 srrrns [o he 
still valid; It is nothing strange if, when Insular manuscri|)is of the 
late seventh or early eighth ccniury are in question, the palaeog¬ 
rapher Rods himself unabic to .say whether they were written by an 
Lnglish Or by an Irish scribe, since at iliat period the English were 
still imitators, following closely the meilmds of their Irish masters* 
JU iiavc good examples of this in Cambridge, Corpus Chrisii 
College [97 (Ao. 125), and in the main portion of Durham A.lLiy 
I incmioii but two.” I his statement may be amplified bv 

the following opinion expre^cd by another leading paiaeugraplier: 

In the books before us we sec the two .streams of influenee, 
In.siilar and Continental, (lowing on side by side, I he Irish—then, 
a.s ever, a law unto tliem.sclves—had developed, along with a 
typical Celtic style of illumination, a kind of script completely 
umikc anything else . , . we call it ‘insular’ majuscule or minuscule, 
Ihe books brought back from tlic Continent bv Reoedict Hiscop 
wi™ld be for the most pan in tJic clear rounded hand .. . w hich wc 
call uncial'. Bcith these styles of wTlting were available as models to 
( c X orthiimbriaii and btslli ihty t;arried on simuliiiiirou^l v 

vvilh(jLjt dhtjiiciion"' (Mynors), 

There is a fly-leaf at ilie end of the (tvclfth-ceiitury codex B iv 6 
oF Durham Cathedral {No. 75 of the list given by Mynors), eon- 
iHiinin^ pu-Tt of vvrittrii in a sixth-erntur^^ uncivil EKind 

In Ia)we’s opinion “the probability is that the manu.script was 
vmitteti in Italy and constitutes one of tlie excellent sixth-e'enturv 
Italian models which were available in Norihumbria” Sec Tilt 
X-17 a. 

In till- opiiiion of anoiher leading authority, “wliatcver may 
have been the class or classes of manusfripLs, which St. Augintim* 
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and the Roman nussionaric!t brought with them or imported into 
England^ no national form of hand wrEting evolved from ihemr 

That these manuscripts were written in uneiab and half-undab> or 
mixed characters, the ordinary liierar%' hand of Italy, may br 
assumed. But uncial ^viiting was never received uith favour in these 
isl a nds**; T ho 111 pson), 

ANGLO-SAXON MAN L'SCR 1 PIS 

"I'he relatively few Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of the eighth to the 
tenth centuries which hate been preserved are generally divided 
into three groups: [i] Northumbrian, which is by far the most 
imporiani; [i^:) Mercian: and 3) Soutli English, chiefly ^Vest Saxon. 
The Northumbrian hands were nearer to the Irish than those of the 
other nm groups, while the Mercian and We&x Saxon hands were 
very similar. 

.\s in I re hind, there were in England two main styles of writing: 
(tj the round hand or majusculcp the Insular Anglo-Saxon halL 
uncial, ^vhicli vvas used during the eighth and ninth centuries^ 
mainly fur bmks and rarely for charters; 12) the pointed hand or 
minuscule, which wa^ used for both books and docunumts, but is 
chiefly seen in the latter. In die course of the lenlh century a marked 
change took place in I lie English minuscule^ chiefly under the 
inlluence of die French minusculep and in die eleventh century^ the 
minuscule hand became so changed—the letters became largcT and 
the strokes al>fWc and below the lines Ix-carne longer than beliirc— 
tEiat it rannot any longer be called a |xiinied haiuL 

The relationsliip between the two hands lias aptly been di^s- 
cribe<l by ProL E. Lowe. *Tl Is clear I hat the iwo lypes of Insular 
script were early in use, majusiule and minuscule. . , . Majuscule 
came before niinuscule, not only in rank but also in time. The second 
may be derived from the first, but not vice verSEu * , , The priority 
which they (the Insular scribes) give to majuscule in the hierarchy of 
scripts is conclusive. Whenever a fine liturgical book was requin d it 
was written iti majuscule, even though minu!^iuile was known at the 
time. In writing a minuscule text the hcadingis and colophons, for 
which it vvas customarv^ to use an older and more digniried script, are 
in majuscule; in short, Insular scribes invariably give majuscule the 
place of hotiour, and that can only he because it is Uir older lypeJ' 

According to Sir E. M. Thompson^ England Ixarrowcd the 
Irish poll lied minuscule hand, ilir resemblance between these two 
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h^nds being v^Ty close. Mfircnverj llir [ri^Ji minuscuSe existed in 
the scvenlh centurj. '‘it pmb.ibjy h:id been formed niueh earlier'*, 
and in Irrlatid “ii rtmst havi: been the eonimon form of handwriting 
in use among ihe educated. Once introduced into ?vort1iern England^ 
it rapidly spread through the country', liy dte etghdi centun', it had 
becfi cast into a set fomt to serve as a literary' hand, of a fine ample 
type„ such as seen in the copy of B<^do*s Eccfina^(kal History” 
(Thompson), rcrprcxlnccd on Fig, X-t8. An excellent specimen of 
the South-English minuscule hand is given in Fig. X-i8. 1‘Jie 
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Aiigjo-S.ixf>n mtimsoilc spread \er\’ early tfi ihe CbiUineiit, ;uid 
particularly to ihc monaslcry' of Kchtcmacfi (see p. 510 f,), founded 
in 6t)B. tig* X 19, aboit, reproduces a portion from the earliest dated 
*AnjTlo*Saxon codex, wriltfii in minuscule hand: it wasteriiu-n, in the 
inoriii5stery' oi Echiemacli beUvern A,n. 703 and 731, 

NOk'l HUMUklAX CODICES WRITI EX IX MAJUSCULE 

Iwu important *\orthumbrian mantiscripts clearly show the 
inHuciice of the Italian uncial hand. {i) The Gospel of A 7 , John, 
prcscrvTd in Stonyhursi College, in Lancashire (at one time it 
belonged to Durham Cathedral; later it was presers'cd in Liege). 
It it'as “written in *Xorthumbria in ilic laic \Tlth century in a very 
good, smalt uncial hand’' (Msmors), J his cudex contains ninety 
leaves, measuring about [3-5 L is neither illuminated nor 

otherwise decorated, but 11 is covered with an exceptional binding; 
if the latter is of the same datif as the texi (sec the book on Uiuminatiaii 
nnd Hinding), it would be the oldest Euriipcan Ixiok to have surs ived in 
its original binding. (3) Part of codex .{.ii./7 (leaves 103-1 j) of 
Durham Cathedral—No. 3 in .Mynors’s list—is written “in large 
*Xorthumbrian uncial of the late Vllth or early VIIIth century”. 
Ils text “Ls exceedingly close to that of (he [andisfarne Gospels" 
(Mynors). Fig. X-ao* 

Other Northumbrian manuscripts, however, seem to show Irish 
innuetice. 1 ,brt o( the Durham codex AJLi^ (leaves 2-1012), coti" 
t lining the Four Cosfitls, each preceded by a summary and pro¬ 
logue, is in late seventh- or early eighth-century writing, and was 
produced in a Northumbrian “great centre of calligraphy in ihe 
direct line ol Irish tradition, ur else in Ireland itself" (Lowe). 
Mynors assigns die text to the Irisli Ihmilv, sharing as it doex some 
peculiar readings wiili die Mac Regot Gospels (see p. jfipi and the 
Hmk of hells tsoo. p. 4^ri If,) ; the rtniLimenl is related to that of the 
Lindisfatnt Gospels. The manuscript is now incomplete: three 
lines from leaf 70 were prcsenlcd (in 1700) bv the Dean and 
Chapter ol Durham Cathedral to Samuel PepvW and arc iiotv in 
Pepys Library, .\Iagdalcti College, Cambridge l*UA, sy*?/, .No. Kj). The 
ornament uf thi.s codex will be discussed in //A/iniifft/rcin and Itmdiag. 

A Iragmcnlary manuscript of Durham Claihedral (Xn 6 in 
Mynuixs list, com-sprmding to with lly-leaves of.j.h./o utixl 

consisting of twelve leaves from a Gospel, is written in a 
large seventh- or eighth-cemu 17 insular majuscule hand with 
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iriilisilsr '*1 ho lext h ol the Itish famiiy [of miintiiicripujj. 
and it is possible ihiit the volume uhcu complete contained not ilte 
Gospeis only, but «hc whole New lestaiiient lilynorsj. CeJex 
of Durham Caihedral No. 7 in Myiiors’s list), conlaLnin^ the 

Fonr Gospfls, is a copy written in '*thr \ llllh cejilury and doublless 
in Northumbria . . in a text of Irish type". I'lircc hands can Ik 
distinguished. I’wo llydeavcs t»l Durham codex Cjf.j • Xlyiiors s 
N'o. to) arc ‘^very w'dl and accurately written in an iiisulaT majusciile 
hand of the \uilth ccntuiy, and a fraginenttiTs leaf of the Durham 
Ritualf Myiiors’s No. m) is in '’an \ n! iXth-eentury 

Anglo-Saxon liaiid ”. For the beautiful Durham RituaU, containing 
Anglo-Saxon glosses, sec Fig- X-2U 

V.W^.v Ii.it.30 of Durham Caihedral I No. p in MynotsN list), c«n- 
tiiining an abbreviated version of Ciussiodorus, Corurttftilary on tfit 
Piaims, is one of the most important manuscripts produced in 
XoTthumbria. “An impressive book; the text is the work of at least 
six expert scribes, and each of its three main divisions had a liiM- 
page frontispiece, of which two survive.*’ The wTitiiig, in excellent 
‘'insular" style, dates tlits codex to the middle of the eighth century'. 

IMF- UNDISFARNE GOSPELS (Fig. X-aa and XI-4, nghf) 

The basis ol lhe Masat tlieory', nieniioncd on p. 4.^5 and passim, is 
the great aiid rightly celebrati'd /..iitdisj/iruf ('OSfvfSj already reterred 
to. 'i'he le 11th-century iiuilior of the Sa.xoii paraphrase of the Latin 
text, tells us ill his “post-siTipnun” at ilic cud of the volume that the 
book was wrilicti by EadlVitli 1 hislioi) of Lind Ufa me fmiii (jtyii to 7^1), 
in lioiimir of St. taiihhrrt; that it was covered and “made firm on 
the outside*’ by F.tInKvaki (who was bishop from 724 to 740; he, 
thus, hound the bmk), and that Bilirrith tlic anchorite wrought 
in siiiitirs w'ork the ornaments on its cover I J.e. the Imok was prob¬ 
ably encased in a binding of precious metal set with jew'cls, wliich 
have long since disappeared). HoweveT, there can he hardly any 
doubt that the biKik—a fine specimen of Saxon calligraphy—was 
written shortly' after St, Cluthbert's death ia.u. 6B7}t t-r. 1101 later 
than, say, a.o. 700. 

This preeious book has liad an interesting history 1 written in 
honour of Si. Cuthbcrl, it was preserved at iandisfarne with the 
latter's body, but in 875, in the ilight before the Danish invasion, 
body and httok svere carried away. For over a century, the book 
“restctl" at Clli[.‘sleT-le-.Streel; then it was brought to the hill of 
Duiiholm, where !i new cJiurch \ilie present I^urliam Gathedral) 
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was built over Ciitlibcrt^s bodyt ^nd the book became the posses&iDii 
of die Dean and Chapter of Durliarn, but wan later rcTunicd to the 
tnona^itery of IjndisJarne+ At the dissolution of the mona.stcrics it 
was taken abroad and stri]iped of its jewelled covers^ but fortunately 
it was acquired by Sir Robert Cotton for the ramous C'ottoti ChoIIcc- 
liorit and with this it passed into the British xMuscum, where it is now 
prcscn'cd {C$ifcn, Am DJv). It is also knotvn as C&drx ^ndhforn^nsu 
or D^Tfmm Baokj and quoted as Cod^x }\ (Sometimes it called Si* 
Cidhi/i^rt CvspeL) 
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In the! opinion of the present vi,Tiicrj the problem of ihc artistic 
relationships of The Iri^h and English inanoscnpt^i h still open. The 
fact that the earliest illumiitatcd North English manuscripts extant 
may be older iliaii the Irish—if ^ve agree that the Beof: qf Durrow is 
Norihuinbrian—^is of no great signifieance^ as preserN cd illuminated 
manuscripts ofthU period arc ver>- scarce indeed; there is no doubt 
that there were illumlnaicd Irish manuscripts in the seventh ccnEijr>> 
but they have not come down to us. 

We can follow up the development t>f the Irish majuscule or 
semi-uncial book hand, and it appears that the North English 
semi-uncial book hand was ai firsi imihing more than the Irish 
hand transplanted iiiionew soil, so that die former is scarcely to he 
distinguished from the latter. There b the further fact that the 
ornamonuil designs of the Irish nuinuscripis cotild have been copied 
from, or niodclletl otij the designs of local %vorks of art, odterui$e thtr 
origin of these designs and of those of the magnificent Lindisfant^ 
Gospt*ls except for the representalions nf llu- hiiTnan figures, which 
are undoubtedly of continental origin), would be inexplicable if %v'c 
look for granted a Roman or continental origin, unless we assume 
ax least indiret t Oriental inllucnccs. 

On the other hand^ while Btcler credits llic Irisli—^scc p. 470 t—^ 
with the creation of ilie Irish majiisculc, which he tentatively dates 
to die middle of the ^isth century' a.d.* and of the minusculej 
placing its beginnings in die early sevcnili century-—he thinks that 
the majuscule reached its perfection In Northumbria round about 
700; and considering the Ihofc qf Durmv (sec p. 4^6) as North Um¬ 
brian ^ he holds this codex and the Lmdhfame Goxpfh as die carlic-U 
specimens written in the type which h now kninvii as the Insular 
majuNCule'^. Furthermore, ‘*ihroug]iout the cigJith century most of 
Its pure rcprcscmaiivcs appear to be products of Noi diumbria or of 
C^onlincntal centres iviih Northumbrian conneertionji. It was 
ImiLaLtrd, sometimes with a high degree orpcrfcctioiit in other parts of 
England as well ils in Ireland; yet its most finished specimen, the 
Book <ff Iiclis, may, after all, have been prndut ed at lona^ about 
a.D. Hoo, thus testifying to a more direct Xnrthumbrian influence^’. 
Sec, however, p. 45G. The problem is, at any latc^ very complicated. 
May we tentatively suggest a c*. mi promise solution anti tissume 
that the style of tin? Lmdhftirni- Goipth represents a syncretism based 
on Irish and Roman-contirieiital milucnees? Such a suggestion would 
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be in confuririiU' with tiic inlcmal cvideiictj as Indeed h shown by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon* The text ol the Limiisjtufne GifSpfh depends on 
Italian and not Irish texts. According to Kenyon, ihe Iridi text of the 
Scripiutcs “is a considerably contaniinaied Vulgate, white the 
English texts arc the besi \"iilgate texts extant. This they owe to 
their direct descent from Italian nianuscTipis of the best qualim” 
See also pp. 471, 486, 4y4 and psssim, 

CODEX AMIATLXLS (Fig. Vn-5) 

Kenyon^S statenieni is itiainly based on this celebrated niariu- 
script, also kiioivTi as Codex Ant^ or .1, which Ls now preserx'cd in the 
Laurcniian Library^ Florence. It contains 1^030 leaves, measuring 
20 inches x 13I inches, wTitten in Northumbrian uncial, in two 
coin mils j ui loriydoiir lines to the page. Experi-s ronsider this manu¬ 
script as the best copy of the \"ulgatc that has ctjme down to us 
(see p. 284). It has been suggested ihat it represents Cassiodurus's 
recension, which became theoJTicial text for his monastery at Vivarium 
and lof the whole of Soutli Italy, and that it was derived froin a 
manuscript possessed by Eugippius, abbot of Lucullanum (now 
Lilt Cnstcl deirUoso, at Naples), which MS. was beliesed in 5^8 
to have belonged to St. Jerome himself. SclioLirs agree that it w'as nne 
of the three Vulgate copies tjf the Bible which, according 10 Bede, 
Ctxjlfridj Benedict Biscop's succcss4.jr as abben, caused to be made, 
probably at his twin trioriasterics of Jarrow and Monkwearmouth in 
the late seventh or early eighth century'^ and to be copied from 
manuscripts brought from Italy by Ceollrid himself In 716, the 
A mi fid was chosen by the same CtollVidj ivho intended to present 

it Lis a gilt to Pope Gregory ll^ but died on his way to Rome. In 
Arnifidmis wuls used in the reslsion of the \“'ulgaie by 
Pope Sixtus V (see p. 284). It was jjrcservxd in the abbey of 
Monte Amifila (hence its name mi at in us'"), in Tuscany, whence 

it passed 10 the I-aurcntian Library of Florence. 

“The two sister manuscripts w^ikli lie {Le. Ccolfrid) left behind 
him were supposed to have perished long since, until the late Canon 
Green well of Durham found a single leaf of one of them, seizing as 
tile rover of an old book, in a shop in Newcastle-on-Tyne; he gave 
it in I {>09 to the British Museum* where it is now Additional MS. 
39999- ^ more leaves, from the same volume, with I rag men ts of 
an eleventh, which had likewise been used to make uxappers inr 
docuincniSj came to light about the same time among the muniments 
belonging to Lord Mifidleton; iJiesc were acquired by the British 
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Museum in 1937 Tor tlic sum of £1.000, and arc MS. 45025” 
{MynoTs), 

The Cadfx Amuttinus U ihus an Anglo-Saxon production, having 
been written by a native anist, though it is "almost entirely Italian 
in style and .shows no w'cakening whaLscicver in the direction of a 
barbaric Ceitu or Isnglish ornamental apparatus . . t Kendrick). 
On the other hand, Us most imponant miniature, representing the 
Christ in Majesty {folio 79b b) is “crude ,ind unsophisticated” as 
compared with those in the St, Angiistitif Gos^ls 1. Fig- X-17 6 ), 
"though the oHgtnaJ the artist had before him must Imve been very 
close in style to the pictures in the Corpus book” (Oakeslioit); see 
lilumination md Binding. 

In Sir E- M. Thompson’s opinion, howet'er, the Codtx Amuitinui 
and similar btioks “wore the work of Italian scribes who had been 
brought thither.” 

'I’he text of the Ijndi^faTnt Gosptis is pracitcally the same as 
that of the Aminilnus, Even more imporiatit is the I'act that "before 
each Cospcl is placed a list of festivals on which lessons were read 
from that book; and, strange as it may seem at first sight, it has been 
shown that these fe-stivals are unquestionably festivals of the Church 
of Naples” i Kenyain). It has beni tfierefore suggested that these 
tables ofltrssons (and perhaps also ihr whole book) sv-erc copied from 
a manuscript brought trom Italy by Hadrian, abbot of a monastery 
near Naples, who acrumpanied Theodore of'Tarstis sent in 669 by 
Pope \’italiau to Enghaud to be Archbishop of Canterbury*, 

That the text possessed by Eugippius “should have been taken to 
XoTlliuinbria and surs'ived there i.s a strange hislurical accident, but 
carries with it the rider tlmt all hooks tvith real alllnity to the Gospel- 
text of .•! hiise a Nonhumhrian origin” (iJurkitt). It should be 
reali/aid that ihe twin houses of Wearmoulh iiiui Jarrow, only 
about six miles apart, were in the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries the Christian intellectual centre of nonhern England 
(see p. 50G) and the most flourishing home of Christian .scholarship 
in western Europe; in this connectiuii, it will sulllce, once inore, to 
mention the names of benedict Bisct»p and CkioJfrid. 

EARLY ENGLISH SCHOLARS 

‘riicodoro and Hadrian, Aldhelm, Hede, and Alruin arc con¬ 
sidered the great names of early English learning, “'flic ascendant 
phase i>f English scholarship may end wllh .Meuin,” hut for anuther 
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Jjalf ccniur>' ^ttr his death English religbus hnusc^s slioucd a 
lit'ing iiiiercst in Icaniing and prewduced works retnarkable in iheir 
accomplish men t in the style of writing, 

When in 660 Pope \naliaii, on the advkc of Hadrian—the 
learned monk of African origiti, who has been referred to on p* 505— 
comeemted the monk Iheodorc of tarsus as archbishop of Canter- 
u^i he hardly realized that his nominee—though already a great 
scholar I philosopher and theologian—would prove himself a great 
ecdcsiasucal statesman, and was destined to give unity and organiza- 
tioii tn a church which at ihc time was piiaiing through a most 
cntical period. Theodore, "the Jast known pupil of the schools of 

. thens , F. \I. Htenton), was also an outstanding scholar in classical 
lore. 

Hadrian, who accompanied Theodore, remained whh him in 
nglanch became abbot ot the monastery' of St, Peter and Si* Paul 
ontsjde Canterbury'^ and uorked beside him as scholar and teacher— 
le taught at C’anicrbury for nearly forty years. I hc school at Canter- 
^Uiy Jiad a great reputation, and included among other studies, 
Koman kiw, Greek and Latin. Ac cording to Rede, in bis time there 
were rormcT pupils of Theodore and Hadrian to tvhom Latin and 
ree were ^ familiar as their own language, and one of thcjic 
pupils, the bishop ol Rochester Tobias, was an excellent Greek 
scholar. Ihus, for the school of Claiiterbury a proficiency in classical 
earmng was claimed, “rivalled so far as is known, by no odier 
learned community north of the .Alps” (F. M. Stentoii). 

For Aldhelm sec p. 308, for Bede p. 509 f., and for Alcuin 

p.5Ja. ff. 


.'\iisoT Bkneiiict fiisnop 

The twin monasteries of W'earmouth and ,]arro\v (see also p. 503) 
founded by St. Benedict Biscop may be considered, in a certain sense 
as one of the earliest Universities, or the earliest, ol'England. 

Ihc historian F. .VI. Stenton, lists rightly emphasized the fact 
that Benedicts importance in the history- of English learning is due 
10 the libranes which his knowledge of southern cities enabled him to 
bring together at his monaHterics. “When he died, in 689, he had 
brought into being two neighbouring inonasici ies, governed as a 
single community, which possessed an endowment in relics, religious 
ornaments, and books unparallefcd in England. W'ithnnt this great 
ibrary', it is doubtful whether Bede—ivho wilh a member of the 
Jarrow community from the age of seven till he died, at the age of 
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sixiy-thru(T-—would Imvc acquired his rcmarkiibk* sciiolai'ship'”^ 
BriiL'dict had brouglu some beauiiful books from Rs>mc; these 
books perhaps iucludcd the maiiascript of the of th^ Ap&sifes in 
parallel eDlumns of Greek and Larin, which is kno\%Ti as the Codex 
I^udtamis —basing been prcscnicd by ArcJibishop Laud (who 
apparently acquired ii in Germany)—and is preseiTed in the 
Bodleian Library^ at Oxford iA!S. /jiwrf. 6V. jj); sec Fig. V-13, rigfiU 



ir ig, X13 

The Mim {No UaiHLitinirv-^ i'wrdi Latin 
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Aldhelm Fig. X-iSj 

Athelmiis, ktiou ii as EaldlieLm or Aldhcrlm (r, 640nnc of 
ihe fii^i English scholars, wrote trcalises atid vi-rse in Latin mid 
English. Akihclin (who later became the first bishop of Sher¬ 
borne) was the most illystrions pupil of the school of Canterbury^ 
He ivas the s irtual founder and abbot of Malmesbury, and the 
most learned of ^V'est Saxon abbots. His inrluenee ii'cry' power- 
hil in southern England; the moiKuteries at Frome and Bradford on 
Avon w ere his foundations, and he kept control of all his ‘'houses"’ in 
his own hands* Even after he became bishop of Sherborne, he was 
persuaded by his monks to continue the direct supervision of these 
houses, 

*'AI1 the influences which contribuicd to the origins of English 
learning, meet in the work of Aid helm. His first teacher w*aii the 
Irish scholar Maildubh. . . , The fame of Thcodore'^j tenchtng drew 
him to CanterbuTV', . . - By birth he belonged 10 the West Saxon 
royal family, and he was therefore familiar with a mas^s of fluating 
tradition w'hich later ivriters were to shape into liLstory^’ (F* Xl. 
Stenion). As- a man of learning and of culture he is the most represen- 
T at JVC personality of lus age^ and his writings influenced English 
and continent a] scholarship for more than a century^ He wa;; 
afTceted, hotvcvCTs by the influence of the curiously invoked and 
artificial f.atin style, which early Irish scholars had dcscloped in 
their isolation. 

His longest u'orks arc a poem, De I^adihiL'i FiVgiwjjjr, dedicated to 
**Ad maximum abbatksiniam'\ and a prose discourse. Dr Lmufibiu 
ItVgiiuVfllir, dedicated to Hildelith, abbess of BLtrktng, and nine of 
her nuns. He also WTritc learned epistles and poems* Aid helm was 
beyond eomparisori die most learned and ingetiious western scholar 
of the late seventh centtl^\^'■ 

Some scholars attributed to Aid helm a version of the Psalms Jind 
considered him as the fir^t translator of a pan of the Bible into 
English. It is uncertain w hellier any portion of his original English 
works has come dowm to us, An Anglo-SLuxon translation of the 
Psalms, partly in prnse ^ fifty Psalmsj and partly in ver^e, w hich is 
preserved in a manuscript at the National Library, Paris [Fmds 
Ladn commonly known as the Puris Psatlfr —Mg* X —is still 

held in some ent vdopardias and textbooks to be Aldhelm'S version. 
'I'his tlu:{jry has been proved baselesSt by H. Bartlett* in i8g6, 
and, esperizilly, by A. S. CtHsk iHihiknl ifi OM 

Prose WriUr^, tvrmdon and New York. 1898 and syo^). See also 
P- 5 * 5 - 
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Bede (Fig. X-iS, Ufi) 

The X'cncT^iblc Hc-dc [i>t Beda or Baeda), r, 673-735, the great 
historian of ihe early English Cliurch^ and **ihc teacher of all die 
Middle Ages” iWattcnbach!, wrote many important works in 
Latin, die most important and bc’.t known being Ilislona Eedmusiico 
Gntis Afighrum ("‘Church History^ of the English l^eople”); his 
other ivorks include die cj‘ the Abhois of hib oivn monasteries^ 

Df Railone Ternffonim^ De Metrien Arte^ and Dr Affiwra Rmtm. The 
manuscripts extant—one of ivhich, copied only isvo years after 
Bede’s death, is now in the Cnivcrsiiy Library of Cambridge— 
preserv'e for us the text of the priceless Ecdesia^iicai Hisforj (Fig. 
X-18, 

This work, ivliieh was completed in 73in id whicJi King 
CeoKvnir ofXtjrthumbria read and critijCed in drafi^ the response 
ofa great scliolar to a great opponunity . . . the quality which makes 
bis work great is not his scholarship, nor die latully of nairative 
which he sliared w^ith many con tern [Xiraries^ but Ills astonishing 
power of co-ordinating die li agments of information wJiich came to 
him through traditioiij the rctation of I’riends, or dorumcniaiy 
cs-idente- In an age ^vhen liiilc was attempted beyond the registration 
ol fact, he had reached the conception of history'. It is in virtue of 
this conception that the Ilhiofia Eedfsiastka still Hues after twelve 
hundred years'' (Stemon), 

Bede liA cd ill die famous Benedictine monastery of Jan'ow^ which 
was in close toucli with Rome, and wa.s a pupil of Abbot Benedict 
Biscop, He gave himself to a life of study and writing, and had 
thoi'ougldy imbibed the spirit of the soudieni culture. M. 1 .. VV, 
LaisrntT ha.'i prined that wJiat is now known Codfx /Mudimim — 
already referred to on p. 507; see aLsn Fig. V^—13* rigbi —was used 
by Bede in writing liis commentary on the Acii. M to the problem 
of distinguishing the Ixioks att^ihult^d to Brde from diose which 
biTaigcd to him, Frof. R. A. B. Mynors reaciuxl the conclusion, 
that three of the Durham manuscripts (Aos. 7-9 of his list)* 
which were thought in (he Iburtceiilh century to have been %vritieit 
in Bede’s hand, dihbr *fo nnich among diemselves that the traditional 
bclict cannot be accepted; '*and we must suppose ilial wJien the 
monks tT Durham in the later Mtddti! Ages saw' what w'c call an 
insular' script wdlh its air of venerable antiquity* it seemed to iltrni 
that it must be the work of die miister”. 

However, these three codices arc not in a continental but in an 
*^insuiar” hand. I'hey are {see p. 5^1)^ Durham Codfx . 1 . li itf 
Cassiodorus, CcmmefiiitTy m the Psalms [Cmtex ti. h .30), and the Paulin* 
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Epistles, pr^Tved in IVinity College, at t:ainbridge {MS. H. 
and—apparently—ill the Biitish Museunt [Cattm. VikUias, L\tm, 
leaver 85 - 90 )* the Patillne EpUdes, also kooun +15 Codfsc S of the 
\ III gate Xeiv 1 cstamentj have imerl inear glo.s&cs in Anglo-Saxon 
hand. The maimscripi is “in an irregular hand ol die fmt half of the 
Vlllth centur)'"" uVlynors); it was “written in England^ probably 
by an Irish scribe'' (Lowe). 

In medieval Durham there were, however^ other sur%dv^ab of 
Bede s pc rind besides those that have come down to us; for instance^ 
“a second copy nf the Pauline Episdes *iji the hand of Bede' ... and 
the book ol St, Boisih master of St. Cuthbert', kept among the 
relics m die C^at lied rah was probably another; but these are Jost 
beyond recall” (Mynnrs). 

Scholars agree tJiat Bede may be tonsidcred tlie of 

English learning and English history^ While all his main w'orks, w-hich 
obvioudy were intended primarily for M:holars, iverc >\Titten in 
Latin^ it is not always remembered tliat this great man was one of 
the first tvho wrote in English. 

Wc know^p indeedj that Bcdc tried hig hand at regular English 
prose. I u I lowing the general rules of the C^hiirehj he took care ihat 
parts ol the Holy Scriptures might be faithfully delivered to the 
common people in dieir native speech. He translated the first 
esfjcnlialsof the Chrisiian laitli, the Creed and the [.ord*s Prayer, and 
in the last days of his Jlfe he ivas engaged on tlic traiislatioii of St. 
y^hn s G&spflt the story of its eompleticm lias been brautifully 
described by one ol his disinples. Unrortunatcly, no remains or trace 
have come down to us ol this and the other translations, but a five- 
line vernacuLir pc^cm, known as the “Death Song-', has survived. 
It is preserved in the Episi^ln Cuthherii de Obitu B^dne, which is extant 
in a ninth-ccnlury manuscript of St. Gall {MS. .¥0* 

Such are ihc meagre beginnings of English prose. 


Spread of .Axglo-Christj.\,\ CIultuhe 

Already |n the seventh century^, bui particularly in the eighth, 
English Christian eukure and teaming spread to the Continent. It 
wdJ sufllce 10 ittention u few' names. In 677, the Northumbrian 
monk, St. Wilfrid, Imd the foundation of the Christian Church 
in Frisia, and St. iltibrord, who in 695 w^as invested with the 
metTopolitaii pallium, was the real founder of the Frisian Church- 
he died in 739 in the monastery^ of Echtemaeh—one of the 
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rnany moiiasiLTits and churches lie had founded—winch was one of 
the greatest centres of .'\jiglo-Sa-\oii culture and book prodiiciton 
Fig. X-iy^ 

Even more important was die activity of tlie monk Wyiifrith, 
a \Vcst Saxon^ wliu b ktio^vn as St* Rontface* In he was con¬ 
secrated bishop to die Get mans, and in 73i2 he was invested wiiJi an 
archbishop's paliiiim by Pope Gregory^ IlL He organised thcGerinan 
GhuiTht adopted the church of Mainz as his cadicdral^ established 
various bishoprics [appointing Englishmen as bishops or iissistant 
bishops I j founded tnany churches^ including the great abbey of 
Fulda, which became the greaiest centre of German Clitisiian learn¬ 
ing^ and thus "‘made possible the Caroliiigian renaissance of the 
next generation". 

Under Carloman and Pippin^ Charlemagne's faihetj Boniface 
bt^canie the leading authority in die Frankbh Cimrcln a 

direct result of his policy, English learning rapidly came to 
extend beyond the monasteries newly founded by English mission¬ 
aries to older houses like St. Gall and Rcichenau * * (F. M* 

Stcntoii). Hb IciLcts and the letters of his correspondents whicli have 
been prescnxd,. show that the level of English cighth-ceiiiury 
learning and culture was ver>' high. 

Not only Augustine and Jerome, but also pagan poets like 
\argii were read. **Most of the wTEten; belonged to southern England, 
and ihdr literacy proves the high quality of the education which 
c:oiiid be obtained in Kentish or ’VVest Saxon monasteries in th<? age 
of Bede.” Lull, Bonifacets successor as archbishop of Mainz, St, 
Willibald, his brother St. W^yiibsild, their sister St. ’Waldburg, and 
St. ^Villebad, who became the bi?ihoi3 of Bremen, arc a few of the 
Ollier ‘'great cvangchsts who made the eighth century^ the heroic age 
of the Anglo-Saxon ehurcb^' (Steiiton). 


Fro^i Be ok to Alcuin 

In the third quarter of tlie eighth ccnlury, die city of York 
suddenly becanic the main scat of Englisli scholarship and book 
production. Egbert, ardihishop of York and brother of the strong 
Northumbrian king Eadberht, bad been one of Bedels diseiplcs. He 
founded a school in his cathedral wJiicIi soon became famous not 
only in England, but also on the Continent, As head of this school 
was appointed a great teacher, Acthelberht, who was Egbert’s 
kinsman. When AiTihclbcrhi became archbishop (in 767), he put 
Alcuiii in charge ol iJie schni^b which by tlien edipsed Wearmoulh- 
ii 
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Jarrosv as the principal centre of English learning. 'l 1 ios, through 
Egbert the substance of Bedels teacliing xvas transmitted lo a genera¬ 
tion of scholars who became a main factor in the general dc\^elop- 
ment of European culture and learning* 


ALCUIN OF YORK (735"8o4) 

Alcuin of York—a great English name—more tJ^an any other 
single Englishman before him or Tor some renturics after him, 
contributed on the European continent to the spread of scholaishipj 
of ihc copying of books^ and of the knowledge of the Sacred Scrip- 
lures^ Alcuin was bom at York^ in the year of the deadt of another 
great Englishman^ Bede* He was educated at die cat lied ird school 
of York, probably under the able headship of Aelhelberhtj and 
succeeded him a^ head of the schooL He founded a library at York> 
which became one of the finest in Europe; according lo Alcuin 
himself^ this lihrar>^ contained *'all Latin literature, all that Greece 
had handed on to the Romans, all that the Hebrew people had 
received from on High, all iliat Africa with clear-flowing light had 
given*^ (as quoted by Can* F. Harrison). 

As a iVicnd of Charlemagne (742-S14) he played an imponanL 
part in the revival of Icanung in Europe. “Thanks to thb revival- 
writes Malone—the culture of classical antiquity did not die oui in 
western Europe but was transmitted lo later generations and became 
ihe foundation upon which modern civilisation was built*" 

Alcuin became the “master of ihc Schools ol the Palace", and 
confidant and adviser of the Emperor in education and in Church 
affairs. Although it is still uncertain w^hat exact part Charlemagne 
and Alcuin played in the creation of the Caroline hand (tvhich 
became the literary hand of the Frankish Empire, and during ihc 
following LW'o centuries the main honk hand of western Europe), 
there h no doubt that the Imperial decree of the year 789 calling for 
the revision of church hoolei, was mainly due to Alcuin: the work of 
revision naturally brought w ith it great activity in the writing schools 
of the chief monastic centres of ilie Empire* 

.Alcuin is intimately associated with the most important stage of 
the histor)' of the Vulgate in the Middle Ages* While Ireland and 
England were taking the lead in promoting the study and circula¬ 
tion of the Bible, the Sacred Scriptures in the Frankish Empire were 
sinking into confusion and corruption. 
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Haviiij^ already in 796 been appomted abbot of the great and 
^vcalihy abbey of Si. Martin at Tour^, which he transformed into 
a great centre of learning^ Alenin received the Imperial com- 
mis^^ion to prepare a revised edition of the Latin Biblc^ He settled at 
Tours where he died in B04, 

Finding that the great majority of BibJe manuscripts were 
seriously de fee live, and knowing the value of the texts of northern 
England, he sent to York in 796 for copies- In the light of these texts 
the ^rork proceeded. In 801 die revisitm %vas complete, and on 
Christmas Day in that year a copy of the restored \*ulgate was 
presented by him to Charlemagne. Of the many copies of this 
revised text, s\TJLten under Alcuin^s own direction, none has 
come doH'ti to us^ but there ate several manuscripts which preserve 
.■\Jcoin’s text. The best is tlic in Romc^ which 

contains the whole Bible; so does also another gi>od copy, now in the 
British Museum {Add. AfS, the text is writirn in double 

Ltdumns on pages measuring jo inches X I4i inches. 

The reviziion of the Latin Bible was only one of AlcuiiFs great 
cultural activities. He was also ‘*the principal agent in currying the 
English inllucnce into the Continent*'. Indeed* ihc artistic inspiration 
of a series of splendid manuscripts of the Gospels—written in 
gold letters upon while or purple vellum, and adorned with magnifi- 
cenl ciccorations—is clearly derived from ihe Anglo-Irish manu¬ 
scripts. The original centre of the production nf these ^^Goldeii 
Gtwpels''^ uppCLirs to have been *'111 the nclglibourhcHtd nf the R.liine^ 
where Alenin was settled - + . before his retirement to Tours; and the 
earliest examples of tills style appear to have been wTitten diiritig 
ihe time nf Jiis residence In tliat region. In any case they arc a 
splendid evidence of the value in tvhich the sacred volume was hcld^ 
and they show' Ikwv the tradition nf the English illumination was 
curried abrtiad intn Trance"* (Kenyon)* 

Alcuin wTMle [.atin pocliy^ as well as treatises iiii thcokigy^ 
jgiuirunar, rhetoric^ history^ spelling, argument at ion, and other 
subjectsj but^ curiously enough* his works are not famous for their 
depth. On the other hand his letters {wTiiicii mainly to Charlemagne 
and to .Vrno of Salzburg) arc very' important for their rcllection of 
the life and customs of that period. 

To sum up, ^^Meuin's career is of peculiar interest as a link 
between the phase of English scholarship which culminated in the 
tvork of Bede and tlic reviv al of vvestem learning under Chajk" 
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magnt” (F* M, Stetiton), Indeed, “Akuin and Iik pupiU bToughi 
about a cuntinenul reception of English learning wJiich profoundly 
infillenced ihe whole literature of the Carolingian age”, 

KING -\LFRED 
(Fig. X-19, beha.) 

English prose is still poor when we reach iJie period of the 
greatest of the early English sovereigns. King ;\Jfrcd die Great 
(e. 849-99), who is commonly fihotigh, as wc have indicated, 
wrongly) associated with die beginnings of English prose. Careful 
for the moral and intellectual welfare of his people, lit invited to his 
court learned men (such as .\sser, Werferth, and Plegmund) from 
all parts of Europe, in order to pul into CKccutitin his grciit scheme 
for the education nf bis people. He did much to revive the know¬ 
ledge ol writing (neglected during the Danish invasion), and, 
by his oivn toil and the work of his school, not a litde was added to 
the work which .'Udhclm and Bede had begun. His capita], Win- 
chcifter, became the centre of English thought, and the ^Vesl Saxon 
dialect—the dialect of his dwarfed dominions—became tlie English 
literary language, and maintained its supremacy until the close of 
the Old English period. 

Under Alfred and his immediate successors, monasticism 
fiourished in Wassex, but in the north it had been so thoroughly 
uprooted during the Danish invasiou-s—the Danes, indeed, buriu 
the religious houses and pul their inmates to the sword—“that it 
did not come back into its own utiiil the nvcllth century'’' (Malone). 
English learning was, thereRtrr. chiefly concentrated iti the south 
and west: at Clastoiibury, Winchester, Canterbury, ^V^l^ccstcr, and 
other centTfs. 

Though apparently no copy of King .'Vlfred's work has tome down 
lo us, it i.s w'clt known that he prefixed a translation of liic j'en 
Commandments and other extracts from the Mosaic Law to his own 
codes of law's, and translated (or caused tti be iTanslaicd) several 
other parts of the Bible. He is said to have been engaged on a version 
of the Psalter in the last days of his life. Many other Winchester 
works are attributed to his pen, but some are undoubtedly the 
production of the scholars who were associated with him. These 
works include tTanslaifori.s into English of Boethius, tie Coiuoiatione^ the 
l/ttiafn/ii Hiilorv of Orosius; Bede’s hcciaiasiical History^ Pope 
Gregory's Regular or Cura Pasioraiis (“Pastoral Clare”) —Fig. X*ie) 
bfloWf and a few other works, ■’ 
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Fijof- X-19, brhw. n:pro<Juccs a porlion of the manuscript, T,vliit !i 

undoubtedly ilir copy scut (by King Alfci^d) to ^Verfcrthj bishop 
of Worcester" i Lo\rc). 1 litre arc inlerliiicar Latin glosses^ 

According to some scLiolars, the Anglo-Saxon version of tlie 
Paris Psalter Jisec p. 508) may have been King Alfred's ivork. Recently 
(1950) J* r A* Broniwicli has suggested that *'the boldest and simplest 
explanation is that Alired ha-s just as good a claim to the translalion 
of the Paris P.Tri//cr as he lias to the Cura Pasianiiis and the B net hi us* 
The unfinished stale of the version lends eight to AVilliam ol 
Malmesbury's assertion that the kintj's death ioterrupicd his work." 
Bromwich throws additionat doubt oti .-Mlred's authorship ol the Old 
English tianslaUon of Bede's Ecclesiastical Ilishry. 

In S ten ton's opinion, however, the auLlieniicity of the ininslatioii 
ol Orosius (to which King Alfred added a section;, including a piece 
of systematic geography) is beyond question, while ihe translation 
of Bede although ecrtainly produced under ^Mired^s iiillueiicC:, may 
not be his wnrL However, Allred nol only *'w'as the most eircctive 
ruler who had appeared in western Europe since the deatJi oi 
Charlemagne. . * - His unique importance in tlie hisior>' of English 
letters conics from hts conviction that a life wilhuiit knowledge or 
rellcftitin was uiwvorthy of respect, acid from his determination to 
bring the thought of the past svithin the range of his subjects'^ 
understanding. - . . His bociks remained an isolated adiit^vement , *. 
(but ihey] ivcre snll being copied hi Korman England. . - . I’lirotigh 
the strength and repuunion of King Alfred and hi^ son Christiaiiity 
was saved Irom obliteration even in the regions of die dcnsesi Daiiisli 
setiknicnf’ (Stenton), 

mV- OOLIIEX AGE OF MOXASTIClSM 

Aiiglo'SaNOTi civilizaticin, just as it began to rise, w'as met by a 
new blow% and sunk dmvii onec more. During many decades, what 
is HOW' Denmark and Scandinavia continued to pour forth innmtier- 
ablc pirates^ distinguished by strength and valour, by ignorance and 
Cruelly* No country sufibred so much from tliese invaders as England. 
Her coast lay near lo the ports whence they sailed; nor was any pan 
of the Island su Far distant frum tlic sea as Lo be secure from attack. 
The same air<>rities wliieh liad attended die victory' of die Saxon 
over the tkli were now, after ihe lapse ot ages^ sutfci'ed by the Saxon 
at ihe hands of the Dane* TJie DanLih raids and invasions shaiteied 
the organi^.atiDn of ihe English Church, religious houses ivere 
destroyed and their inmates put to the sivord; tlic whole monastic 
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life, cspcciHlIy in ihe north and ihe east, disrupted; the iibniries 
were plundered, and the pursuit of learning became a matter of the 
greatest difficulty. See also p, 480 ffi 

Chruiian Revkal followifig tki Danish Raids 

The early tenth ceniury brought a remarkable C:b^^^^tian revival 
togctlier witli the re-establishment of English nionaMicism, mainly, 
however, in the south. In the northT The invasion of Xorsernen from 
Ireland^ who founded a kingdom at York, produced a strange 
hybrid Xorse and Irish culture coirLbined the preceding .\nglo- 
Celdc elements. 

Almiistk England 

In the five centuries which followed die arrival in Kent of St. 
Augustine^ changes of all kinds took place in mqnas^tie England. At 
first the monasteries were prxjr; they were given land, but not always 
of the bestj and often in wild regions. In the couric of time, by skill 
and industry the mank.s brought the land into a fertile state, tliey 
became leaders in agriculture and craftsmanship, learning was kept 
alive in their schools, and numerous books were produced in tbeir 
cloisters. 

Soon enough they became rich: they lived on the produce of the 
land and the abundant gifts of their patrons. The need for toil being 
over, they sank into indolent affluence. The old Benedictine Carder 
relaxed its severity. Large abbeys sunk into poverty, though others 
arose in their places. In the age of feudalism and disorder, ilii" monks 
c-'thibited tlie same disorder as did stucicty. 

SL Dunsian 

‘Ihe great reform of English monasticism w.as mainly associated 
with St. Dunstan (r. 925^8^), abbot of the wealthy and ancient 
abbey of Glastonbury^ and, later, archbishop of Canterbury. A 
nephew' of Atlielm, archbishop of Canterbury, he was son of a Thaue, 
and kinsman of a chaplain to King .'\ihclstaii, Aetfheali, wlio was 
bishop of Winchester {934“5i) and a forerunner of the English 
monastic revival; it was Aelfhcali to wffiom Duasian made a monk^s 
profession and who ordained him priest, Dunstan studied at the then 
celebrated school of Glastonbury, 

Collaborating with St. Aethelwold and Sl Oswald, Sr Dunstan 
restored many of the old monasteries, especially those plundered bv 
the Danes. Some of the double mona^tmes were reslored for one 
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sex only* The system of ihc doubie mofiasterits seems to have died 
out in oihcf coiintriesT too, ill the same lime* 

Moreover, iihva\Ti uith the king's authority^ he reformed some 
monasteries by replacing the canons by monks and by enforcing 
the rule of celibacy. 

St. AeilieUvold, since 963 bishop of ^Miichcster, was Dunsian's 
greatest pupil; he restored ihe famous monastery oi Abingdon. St* 
bivvald, a pupil of the monks of Fleurys himself the founder of the 
great abbey of Ram^sey, succeeded Dunsitan as bishop of \Vorcest«;r, 
and later became archbishop of York. 

Other M^Nfistic Refi>rms 

!n the early tenth centime the Benedictines were overshadowed 
bv the rise of a new Order, of reformed Benedictines^ known as the 
Congregation of Cluny {now in ilic Dept* of Saone-et-Loirc^ Central 
France), The contribuiioii of Cluniac monasticism (especially 
through the monasteiy" of Fleury on the Loire) and nf the Teformed 
monastic movements of Burgundy and Lonaine (especially through 
Fiiisiedeln) to the English reform was veiy great, though Sicnton 
believes that foreign example came to English refornicrs 11 m as an 
incentive ta a new ta^k, but as a means of perlerting work which had 
already been well begun- The years 953 to 980—with relative peace 
in England —were the best in this movement* In the syni.>dal council 
at Winchester, which took place between 963 and 973, the Regulurh 
CtinroFdi^ was composed, U. the AgreemenT concerning the Rule of 
the monks and nuns of the English nation. All ihc English monasteTics 
were to liillow the same usages, I'he strength of the movement inay 
he seen fiv>m the institulitJii of the monastic ealhedrah wltieli was 
a unique feaiure of ihc medieval English Church. Indeed^ 
Stent on has remarked, between 975 and 1066 every English diocese 
came for a time under the rule of a bishop w ha was a prniessed monk. 


BOOR PRODUCTION OF MONASTIC ENGLAND 

U is agreed that the Benedictine rcrormation brought fresh 
vitality to the wh{>le English C'hurriL 11 brought into being n new 
religious literature in the £[iglish language. It also prsxiueed the 
golden age of monastic book prtjduciion* The itionasuc revival 
lasted too short to be able to produce an important Latin Literary 
school, but it certainly created ait atnuisphcrc favoiirabte to the 
muhipheaiton of Latin books. Steiuon has emphasized that for 
the monastic re^dval it was necessary' that every monastery should 
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po!3sess the liturgical texts essential to its services, calendiiis rccoixling 
the feast-days of the saints whom it honotired, PNiilltTs, Gospel-books, 
and writings by the Fathers of the Church, "^ hc need for such 
volumes, and for more specialized texts, such as the bcncdictionals or 
pontificals uhich comaiued the offices proper to a bishop, stimulated 
the development of English penmanship, and resulted in the produc¬ 
tion of books w'hich in quality- of script and excellence of decoration 
could not be rivalled in coiitcmporarv' Europe, The famous manu¬ 
scripts of this period, such as ilie Winchester ‘Bencdictional of St. 
Acthelwold and the Bosrvorth Psalter*, which was probably svriltcti 
at Canlcrbun- for Dunstaii, stand for a large amount of w ork which, 
if less ornate, is equally accomplished. By the early part of the 
eleventh ceniur>‘ England was supplying bioks to fon^ign churches. 
, - . is u foreign bishop or abbot of this age could have eoncetv'cd it 
possible that a time would come when the isolation and illiteracy of 
liie laic Old Etiglkh church w'ouid be accepted as a commonplace 
by most historians’^ (Sienton), 

The bonk production of tliis period, with its superb illumiiiaikm, 
will be dealt with in the v'olume on lihmin&tion and binding. Here a 
few general remarks can be made. Already in the ninth centurv' 
foreign elements came into England diroiigli the Carolingian scliuol 
of Rheims; the Anglo-Celtic elements gradually disappeared. It is 
true that the old “Insular” script continued to be the basic English 
hand (as may be shown by the supcHi codex of English verse known 
as thc^ii.w^rr Jiaok.]^ but the CaroHngian minuscule iiitn>duced about 
this time began to influence ilic development of the ‘‘[risiihir” 
sciipt. The main centre of artistic book production wtis the Win¬ 
chester school tile greatest English school of illiiminatioii; it 
flourished pEirticularly in iJie last decades of the tenth century and in 
the eleventh century. Rut many other monasteries such as Bury ist. 
Edmunds, PetcrborougJt (the new name of the old Mcdcshamslede, 
given alter the reform of Aeiiielwold), and even the far distant 
monasteries of York and Durham—produced richly illutniuated 
Gospel-books benrdictionals, pontificaU, sacrameniarics, and serv'ice 
books. A new type of book was developed, giving rise to a ti uly 
national style, ^ 

The monastic icriptotia fsec p, 207 iO did not yet exist. Wrv' 
often the mona'ttic scribes did their work in the cloisters. In bu-V 
limes, especially In the thirteenth to die fifteenth centuries scrifitma 
came into being. At first, they were small rooms, quite often on the 
first flrujr. Apparently no scTiptontim can be idciuifietl among the 
rernams of the English monasteries. Curiouslv enough when 
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jcripioria ciiimt to he rc i^ularly cfnpUn cdj /,<!■, Jii ihc thir tern ill 
century, the golden age of nioiiastie book production already 
gone* By then, books ^vere mainly produced conimerrially by non- 
monastic scribe^v, and even monasteries often bought ilicir books 
iVom lay copyisa:^. 

Akii{elrei3 [[ L'nreau iQ7y-ioiG) 

The epithet l^nr^d (meaning (lounscr' or^ better perhaps, 
“Without Deliberation"*) given to the king ^vlio bore the name 
AelJicIrcd (rru aning ''Xoble Counsel”) efearly indicates the opitvion 
held of him by his contemporaries. He nruirks ilu- end of the Old 
English Monarchy. Athelstaii (f. Sf)5-94.o), the grandson of jVlfrcd 
the Great, having annexed Xorrhumbria and made irihuiary to him- 
selfilie rulers of ^Vales, Ciirnbcrlaiid, and Scodand, was the first king 
to uiiiic England, and to be i miniate I y associated with the leading 
Western rulers of his time. 'I'his shuatioii did not last long. The 
political union of this Island was as yet too artificial. I'lic completion 
ol the ^Ves^-Sax^n realm Avas resen ed ri>r the hands, not of a king or 
warrior, but ufa priest: St. Diinstau, the great ccflcstitstical slates- 
man of the tcntli renltir>' (see p. 51:6 f.). There ^*are few paralteh in 
any country^ to tJie eniliusia-sni \vitli which Edgar brought ihc whole 
power of ihi- tlnglish state lo the furtlirranrc of l)unstan*s religious 
ptilicy” (Stentoti). X^rver before had England seemed so strung ur 
so pcacefuL 

Bui with the King’s death, in 975, the whole fabric fell asunder, 
and the disoidtir became acute when in 978, after the ireacheroiis 
assassination of Eldward, his bn it her AeliicSred becanie king, S«>on 
afterwards (in 980) nctv Danish raids molested the Island, and ruin 
hung over the \Vest Saxon realm. In tinie^ Acthelrccl’s kingdom 
shrank intci the realms of Wessex and Kent, and iKi efibrts of fitrcc or 
ptslicy seemed able tii restore c\en the psiliiical unity of ^Vesj^ex, 
Mercia, and X'orthumbrhu The uatu orpulith al stability rendered 
entirely ineffective the struggle against the Dancs^ and wdih the 
death of .Aethelred (on 2^.4.1016) and of his son and successor 
Kdinuiid (on 30,1 i.iojfi), the U"cst Saxons accepted ihe Dane Ciint 
as their kitig, ^Vi’th (he convert ion of the Danes to Clhristianity, one 
cause of deadly iiiiitnosit)-was removed, ^vhile the Danish and Saxon 
forms of speech, both dialrcls of one Iinguistie gi oiip, began to be 
blended together. But the distiiiLiinn between die two nations had 
by no means disapprared, when an twent tiwik place wliicli [iros- 
traicd btuli, in eoiiiinon slavery and degradation^ lu the feet of 
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^intJilitr people- tJir nciv conquerors were vi mofit remi^rtabk nation► 
tile Xonnans. 


Last LuminaTiei of Ofd Engiuh Lti^rnittg 

The cultural level of Rnglund at this time h in striking contrast to 
the puLiticai liuiiiiliation^ , . a number of manuicripis vvxiiten in 
England during this period have a distinctive place in the Jhitorj' uJ' 
European bcKik production. Few of them can be dated idtk precision. 
Some of tlic most famous may have been \i.Tincii before the Danish 
peril became acute. Hut the unbroken development of English hand¬ 
writing bet^veen the reign of Edgar and die Xorman Cotiquest 
shoTTV-s that the activities of English scripi&ria were never ^riously 
interrupted during the years of trouble. 1‘he Danish ravages 
must have impoverished many religiou-s com muni tics, and may 
have brought permanciiL destruction to some^ but tliey had no 
discernible effect on the intellectual quality of English monasticism"^ 
(Stentoii). 

1 1 will siillicc to inentiDn two luminaries of the Old English 
scholarship and tw’o lesser lightSp tvho flourished in .^ethelred^s 
reign; they wtoic at a dme when civinTaition was again threatened 
by foreign invadei-s. Aelfric, a pupil of St. Aeihehvold (sec p. ^I7)t 
was undoubtedly the leader of the religious literary movement of the 
time. He has been confused trith Aelfric, archbishop of C-anterbuTv^ 
(995-(005), or even with Aellric, archbishop of York, to point of 
factp c, 987, Aciriieahj AethclwoEd's successor as bishop of \Vm^ 
Chester^ ajiipointcd him as abbot of the itew moiiastcry' of C'crne 
.\bbas fill Dorset), and in 1005 Acllric became abbot of the new 
monastery' at Eynsham (in O^tfordshire), both these monasteries 
having been fouiided by Actlielniaerp son of the cbroii icier Act he F 
weard. Abbm Arlfric wrote books both in English for the "'needs 
of men with littlr knowledge or imidcquarc schola^shlp"^ and 
ill Latin: was obviously essential that ihc knowledge of Latin 

should be kepi alive for use in the serv ices of die church” (Stenton). 
HSs Latin books included the biography of AetlielwoJd^ an abridg- 
m.cnt of die Regiifaris Cmc^rdia (see p, 517) for his monks at Eynslianip 
and .1 Latin and Englhft Grammar and Glossary (for ’which he was 
called Gramrnatiens)^ containing a set of imaginary dialogues in 
Latin and English. 


B>Thtrert of Ramsey was ‘"the most ciniricnt man of science 
[u oduced by the English churcJi since the death of Bede” (Stenton). 
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He %vaj» a pupil dI Atibo -a learned monk iVom Flcun> wIiq for wo 
years tauglii al llic mun:i.stic sthual oi Ramseyj ^vhirii for a certatii 
period ‘Svas in ckwr toticli with continental leorninji^ dian any other 
house prihc English revivaP^ Byrhtfeit's most importani work was 
a iiciciitifie ireatbc ktio^rn as Byrhifrrrs Manual^ dealing wiili reckon¬ 
ing time^ wiili the purpcjsc to help parish prie'its in thetr regular 
duties. Wullstaii^ archbishop of \ ark, in ioi 4 \vroie a treatise on the 
principles of govcinmcm in Church and State, and a great homily, 
known as S^rmo Lupi Angioi^ in which he dc non need die misdeeds 
oi his pen pi e^ Aelfric’s friend Aelhclweard, ealdorman of the soudi- 
western shires^ iransiaitd the into fa rather 

barbarie) Latin, for the benefit of Matilda, abbess of Essen (both, 
Matilda and Acthelwcard^ were scions of die roval house of 
Wesficic), 

All ititere^iing feature of die new religious iiicrature I hat, 
although it ^vM-S an ^^oiilcome ol the monastic revival, it was not 
written for monastic rcadeni'* (Stenton). 


Laii Old English ll^riters 

jVbbot Aelfric ^vTOte in pcji and 99- ^he Cnlhcti£ Unmil ifSy 
a collection of the lives and passions of English saints, svhich has 
been described as. the classic example <>f Anglcj-^Saxuii prose^^- 
Soon afterwards, at the request of Aethdurard {sec ahnue) and his 
son* he wTote the Lirfs qf the iSmnfij dealing w Eili the saints honoured 
by the Attglo-Saxon monks in their services. Ai the same if me, also 
at the request of Aeihehvcardj he iranslaTed portions from llic Bible, 
starLing from 6Vwjjj, He oImj wTOte Pastoml Lettm^ both for \\^uir- 
sige, bishop i>f bJicTboinc, and especially Tot \Vullstan, bishop uf 
Worcester and archbishop of York. ^M hc pasiorul letters which 
Aclfrir had ^mttcii for Wullktan of York . .. were still being copied tn 
the reign of Henry' fSienton). Archbishop WuJRlan and Hvrht- 
ferth ol Ramsey both wrote tn die Old F 4 iglish language. 

Fig, X-24 rcproduccii an interesting !x>ok from this pi riod -a 
Latin Hymnal with AnjTloSitxtiii glass<‘5. 


AXGt.O-SAXON CHROXICl.F. (Fig. X-aj^) 

■ri.r chid- lireran- nmnumcm, acUially U,« only octit work 
written in hnwh^h , then Anffln-Soxf^n] before ihc Xo^uin Con^ 
quext, i> the so-tralRcl Angh-Saxa,, Chm»d,. a coticciion f.lAhnrmclrs 
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of Englkh hlstor\, begun and conn pic ted by Engli.'ih ’vmter^ in the 
English tongue. That invaluable document, the oldRtt history' of 
any Germanic people a Germanic language, was com¬ 

posed in the tenth andeteventh centuries in the monasteries of^Vin- 
chester, Cantetbury^ ^Vo^ceste^t and Abingdon j after the Norman 
Conquest it was continued in Peterborough imtlJ the year J154* 

Six complete manuscripts of the Angh-Sa.xon Ckr&nkfe arc 
extant {a seventh was burnt in the British Aluseum fire of 1731^ 
CdtoTi. Otboj B.xi; only three leaves arc preserved; of an eighth, 
only one leaf is preserved^ Ct^ffon. Domiitm, .l.ia); the earliest, 
written ill 891 ^ and continued to 1070, Is now in Corpus Chris 11 
CollcgCt Cambridge; the Peterborough manuscript is in Oxford; 
the other four are in the British Museum. 

All the preserved manuscripts begin with a kind of introduction 
purporting tu be an Dutline ol history from the invabion of Britain by 
Julius Caesar to the middle of the fifth century' a.d. This introdu^^on 
and the annals which follow down to the year ^^91, are generally' 
speaking common to all the ChronkUsi they are ultimately derived 
fVom an original wriilen in Enghsh in King .Mired's time. iVs regards 
the following ycari, the manuscripts contain radiqr different 
accounts, though down to the year 915, a large amount of material 
is common to most o( them^ The preserved manuscripts arc generally 
distinguished by the symbols A-F, tJic manuscript A, preserved In 
Corpus Christ] College, C^ambridge {MS. i^j) being the most 
important: it is also known as Parker'i Cbr&nktif^ because it belonged 
to Archbishop Parker, The Pfffihrmgh Cfironkk or MS.E, preserved 
in tlie Bodleian Library^ AfS, covers the longest period 

(down to 1154), and is particularly important for the reign of the 
Conqueror and ol the Normiiti king^i. See l’ ig+ X^a^. The manuscripts 
preseiaed in the British Museum arc MSJi [CloiL Tihmm, A.vi), 
MS. C I CifiL fibmus^ B.t) —t hesc be i ng closel y rel a ted —MS. D 
(C<o/f+ Tthfriiis^^ ftjr wjiich it has been suggestt^ ihat Us final 

form may have been destined for thi^ Scottisli court, MS,F [CqU 
poftiifuut, .Lritt), which is a bilingual text, in English and Latin! 
There arc also three importanl T*atiti versiuns. Coft (Mo ft yi' i^ 
known as m\ISA¥^ 


BIBLE VERSIONS 

It must be emphaswed that the English pmductiems were mainlv 
translations of Latin onginah, w hich show s that the pro^ literature 
wa-. a-s yet niamly imitative, Ihcre were many other tr^mlatbn. 


ANCLD-CEI.TIC CO N TRT fiUT 10 N'S S2S 

from this period^ some of Av hich have ctsme down u> os. Of all books 
oflhe Bible none has been Englished so uhcti as ihe Psalftr^ Xumerous 
versions in pr<ise as well as lit \Trsej some of vvlilch still surviv^e, were 
wriiien before those of John Wycliffe^s folUnvers. A manuscript in 
the British Museum, eon tain I ng ibc Psalim in Latin—formerly 
suppoFLcd to have been once in St^ August ine^s possession, but 
now assigned to a.d. r. 700—has glosses or "Svord-for-word transla¬ 
tion’' in an Old LngHsh dialect of the late ninth cciitiirj'; according 
to Prof Diektns, it is not Keniidi (as some scholars tliouglit)^ bui 
a dialect ol the Midlands^ The Oldest English Psalter is the Anglo- 
Saxon Paris PsslUr (see pp. 508 and 515). Only the iirst fifty Psalms 
are in prose, and these are variously ascribed to Atdhelm, to King 
Alfred, or to oUiers. 

The earliest complete Engli!!Ji prcjse Psalter, which at the same 
time is also the earJiesi version in English prose of any entire book of 
Scripture, belongs to a later period; it is preserved in two manu¬ 
scripts, one at the British Museum {Add, MS. and die 

other at IViiiity College, nnbiin. rhe foniier—a small thick octas'o 
volume, containing 220 leaves of vellum—is assigned by F, Madden 
to the first hall of the (biirteenih ccntiir)\ It also contains \SH]iam 
Shoretiam^ii Porrnu 

Flic Trinity College n:taniiscTipt X-s6“is a quarto 

volume, written in tJic fourteenth centurj'. A mite at the end of the 
Pialter^ in I he hand of die original striije, gives the name of John 
Hyde as die owner of the boc>k. 'Flic Pjsalier nuw fills the first filiy-fivc 
leaves of^ the maiiu.s4:ripfj and is followed by VVyclUie’s CQmmefttary 
mi tftr ApQcafypse, a Tale qf Chariijy an Expositim qf thr Decalogur, a 
Descripikn 0/ JrrtAsafrm, in Latin prose. It also contains Richard 
Rolle's poem Tht Prykke &/ CoTisdmce, but this is written by a diflereiit 
-scribe- The language of the Psulf^r is almost pure West Midland; 
die Psalter is \'ery carefully and distinedy written. Fig, X-6^ above ^ 

Both manuscripts—the British Museum one and the Triniiy 
College one^ontain the Lathi text as well as the English transla¬ 
tion, which follow each other \crse by \eirse\ To the FsaUer are 
added eleven CanlUUs u.scd for Divine OlficeSj and the Atha^asian 
Creeds Tlie T.atin text Ls that of the Vulgate, %vith some deviaiioiis 
from the modem editions. .Another riitTcrence exists in the division of 
some of dir Pisalms. 

Rollers poem—previousily referred to—may here be briefly dealt 
with: Richard Rollc (c. 1300-49) was ati Oxford theologian Avho 
gave up scholarship to become a hermit; he was a pijct and mysiic; 
he WTutc beautifully, especially in English (he also wrote in Latin), 
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aiifi iv*iiS Widely 1 he httmerou?^ prcscr^'td iiisiiiuser!pis of tiif 

Ptikkf of CeTiid/nc^ hiive Ik:c» diviclrtl into Pour lUmilics of recensions, 
desigiiLiied rcspecii\ily by the symbols ). A 7 j, t;, and of which 
ihe louriJi 1^) represents itic Northem recension; the second >AVf) is 
an Kast Midland recension, dillcring notably from the others in 
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content and arrmigcnK'iu as well in dialect coloyr* llie Trinity 
College manuscript be lungs to this second group and forms a special 
sub-group with numcroas other manuscripts ofilie British Museum 
{//dr/. i? 3 if and ^577; Rqyaf i 8 . jI. tr; Lattdsd. Amnd, 

Add, //50i)p the University Library' in Cambridge i£e./.^). 
the Bodleian Library' {Bodi. the Princeton University 
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Library {Tatts jl/i'.), the Cathedra] Library, at Lichfield (Nos. 6 and 
i8), and of other collections. Fig. X-a6, hdow. 

rbe earliest preserved version ol the Oiispcis is the paraphrasci 
in tJie Northumbrian dialect—written by Aldred the Priest c. 950— 
between the lines of the Latin text of the magnificent LiadUJamt 
Codex {see p. 501 ff.), which is dated to c. 700. 

The first independent translation of the Gospels also belongs to 
f. 950, and was tvritten In the IVest Saxon dialect, but die earliest 
manuscripts extant (two and a fragment ofa third, at Oxibrd, two at 
Cambridge, and two in the British Museum) arc of a later period, the 
olde.st being a manuscript written by Acllric at Bath about the year 
icK», and now in Corpus Chrisii Clollcgt, Cambridge. 

The earliest F.nglish \ ersion of a great portion of the Old Testa- 
ment ^ihc Fmtattuch^ Joshua^ Judges^ A'wgj, Euhtr, Job, Judith and 
of which two copies are extant—one at Oxford and the 
Other in the British Museum—is attributed to .\eJlric, .Archbishop 
of Ganterhurv', the ye^ir 990^ 

1 he first Englisli translaiion of the whole Bible is known as ihe 

Wjdi£e Bibk, but John WycUffe fr, i3a4-84)-ihe great English 
reiomicr of Oxford, who became notable for his frtTedom of faith, 
fearlessness of character and die persecution which iried lo hamper 
him in his w'ork—had very little to do with this version. It was, 
indeed, produced by his followers in the late fourteenth cenimy. As 
a matter of fact, there an* tw-o versions of the Wjclige Bible: botli were 
made from the l^atin A'uJgate, and neither had any influence on 
our present English Bible, The Earlj Versioa, the w ork of Nicholas 
Hereford aiitl other followers of Wycliftc, was finished in 1383; the 
ofi^nal (?) copy, of w'bich all the preserved nianuscripts are triin- 
scripts, is preserved in Oxford (Bodleian Library, BodL see 

X-27). llie codex, of 333 leaves, measuring 13 x g]- inches, 
contains to Bansck, iii, 30; the text is in double columns 

usually of fifty-three lines to (he page. In 1388, a much more 
accurate rendering of the Bibk -the lieoised Version—was issued bv a 
group headed by John Purvey, A prologue, commenUry, and no'u's 
were added. I’his recension-of which 150 copies surv ive—supor^ 
seded the earlier one. Both versions were suppressed during the 
firtcenth-cetiiury persecution of \Vychfre’s Ibllowcre the Lollards 
UndeT the statute De H^etko Ccmbitrendo, in 1400, many Lollards and 
their bwiks weje burned An act of Parliament at Hampton Court in 
r4t4. decl-ed that all who read the Scriptures in the mother- 
tongue shall forloil land and mom-v’'. The Enpliiih Rlhi,. . 
garded by Church and State of England as being of bucIi a dangl-rJus 
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and inccndiary^ cliardcler ihai long after the invention of priming 
no translation into English was permitted. 


DECADENCE or OLD ENGLISEf LITERATURE 

Conquest almost at once sttiiok a dcadi blovv m 
Anglo-Saxon literature. The English upper class was overthrim-n 
and kept in subjection; the lower classes w'cre too ignorant to 
caiT)' on the work for themselves; the new upper classes spoke and 
wxote in Xorman French. 'I’he English native literature died out 
vsJiolly, and a new' literature, i'ounded on Romance models, took its 
place. EnglUh portn' struggled on, but in the end it, too, succumbed 
Co Komance models. Latin w»£Li taught in the .schools, not English. 

Ncycrthelcss, tlie English language itself was not stamped out; 
It cominucd to be spoken by the common people. In the late twelfth 
n ^ thinecnth centuries the intermixture of .Vorinaii and 

^,ng ts ^ ssas progressing fast, and, in the combiiiatinn, Fjiiglish was 
beginning to take pride of place. Early in the fourteentJi century the 
amalgamation was all hut complete. The new' (brm of the English 
anguage | Middle English”), with its splendid literary' productions, 
such as t.haucer 5 LanteTbuT\ Tales, cannot be dealt with In detail 
in the present book. See Fig. X-aS; also p. 533, r. 


THE DOMESDAY OR DOOMSDAY BOOR (Fig. X-atj) 

Hie origin of this name is uncertain; according to Tradition, it 
was so called because of the tyranny of the Xorman nobles: in the 
eyes of tlic people it was like the great reckoning of dooituiday. 

[According to The Oxford English Diettomry, the name—alreadv 
applied in the twelfth century—‘‘.appciirs to have been derived 
directly from thmesday the Day of tile Last Judgement, and Domesday 
Hook the Rook by which all men w-ould be judged. It originaUd as 
a ixipular ap)>cl]aunn . . ., given to the Book as being a fmal and 

conelusivc authority on all matters on which it iiad to be referred 

to]* 


h was also known ^ /,,her de liy/ania or Jiotuhs mniornae. Liber 
de Regu or Scnpiurc Thesauri Regts, Aaglio! Mtiiia e{ Lujfratio 
Ceasuahs A»gh^, nr I,ber JuAcar,u.s. The nriginal manuscript in 

rjis''““7 

Lngtand rmide in 1085-7 during the reign of Wilhiim thVconqu^-or. 
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I-'lg. X-2^| 

jlSabLii' Rc'cm^l C3lBr<’. hrtii irrj^rmihitnL fir nil 

mill brill^}iin'. 

Other biioks carry iiji fat tlintti^li ilir succeeding centurieSp 
whkh make il more valuable ?itill as a source of informat ion* 

I'he derisiaii to compile the Dmirsiky siirsi^y was taken at llie 
Christmas council ul 1085, and be lore ilic end of jo&6 the returns, 
^vnilcfi on separate toIIst had been brought to the king. J’he exact 
date of the \%Titiiig til’ ilte l^co volumes of the OGJiii'sday Hook is 
uncertain.. “It is ui^cenain how many hands vvere employed on tliem, 
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and therefore hard to animate the speed at which they could have 
cn pr^uecd. The liandtiiTiiing as a whole points defitiitely to a 
iate j ith-ceiitur>' date for the manuscript. On general grounds,' there 

I hat the volumes were w-rlttcn before 
the information which they contain was seriously out of date; that is, 
belorc, at least, tlic confiscations after die revolt of lo8&’‘ (F. M 
otentoii), ' 


Domfsdajf Boo/: is divided into two volumes; one, Itiiown as the 
second volume (^though according to some scholars it seems to have 
been compiled firtit), deals with the counties of Essex, Norfolk, and 
SuRolk; the other deals with the rest of England. Curiously enough, 
not only Cumberland, not yet conquered, is not dealt with* but 
neither are Northumberland or Durham. I/^ndon, Winchestci, and 
other towns are not considered cither, 

a ifi iJiP coluphon ofWjlume II is 

esenp w, ; s the ordered description of a national economy it is 
unique among the records of the medieval world" (Stenton). 

I / ^r L the owiiciship and occupancy of the 

an^, o t c nature ofits cultivation, the number of its Inhabitants and 
I inr respective classes (freemen, villeins, scrls), of estate valuations, 
and so on. It was so thorough that tlie author of die Anglo-Saxon 
C/inmdf WTOtc: "Su y-ery straitly did he [William] cause the surv'cy 
to be made, that there was not a single hyde, nor a yardland of 
ground, nor—it is shameful to say what he thought no shame to do— 
was ^erc an ox or a cow or a pig passed by, and that was not down 

in the accounts, and then all these writings were brought to 
him.” ^ 

The Doomsclaji Book became the olTicial register ofland owncrsJiip- 
it TOVers the greater part of England. It is, therefore, the starting* 
point of every manorial histor>‘ of England. Indeed, manv land 
tiiks si:irt with it. , 

Its compilation was thus a marvellous enterprise, adminblv 
planned. Ring William sent into each county the cominissioiiers who 
asecnamed and recorded the dues to the crown, the special ‘'customs" 
of the single manors, and so on. A jiny- empanelled in each Hundred 
declared on oath the extent and nature of each estate, tlie names 
numbers, condition of its inhabitants, its value before and after the 
Conquest, the sums due from it to the Crown, and so forth This 
survey thus made possible taxation on a sound basis, and Ijecame an 
essential cen.su.s roll, though il was not a complete survey because it 
omitted to mention any land wliich was not taxable. ^ 
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Posr-CONQUEST ^ [on Asnc Rekorw 

The second great retbrm of nioTiasticism took place aher the 
Norman Ck^nqui;^!. "I'hifi re^toratiem is connected wUh the acthity of 
the Cluniac Benedictines and die Cistercian Beriedictines. The hrst 
English establish mem nf the Cistercians tvas Waver ley Abbe)' 
(1128), near Famhamt m Surrey, but much more important ■vvas 
Rievauix Abbey (1132}^^ some thirty miles north of York. When die 
mfinasicrics were suppressed I see p, 534) the Cistercians had seventy- 
five abbeys and twenty-six nunneries in England, and eleven abbeys 
and seven nunneries in Scotland. Beside the Orders yl monks 
(including the Carthusians), there were also the Orders ol canons 
(August!nlan or Austin, and Premonstraiensian) and the Orders oi 
friars (Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, and Austin). By the umc 
of the Dissolution^ there were some 300 flourishing Rei’jcdictinc 
iinuscs in England, including Ely, Durhairit Winchc'itct, St. Albans, 
Westminster Abbey, Peterborough, Xorwich, Shrewsbury, Bath, 
\^Tiitby, St. Marys’s of York* Glastonbury', Bury- St. Edmunds^ 
Abingdon, Rochester, Reading, Cloucester, E\’esliani, Worcester. 

Middle English 

^Vith the Xorman Con truest Anglo-Saxon literature and buok 
production suffered an eclipse; at the same time, it was the beginning 
of the final process in the welding of the English nation into one 
compact body. Xew inlluenccs, new words and new liioughts 
necc?^ssirily siUected the literary output. Latin became the medium 
of government and scholarship; N'nrman French tvas the exclusive 
language of the higher classes* Thus the survival of an English 
literary language wasexlremely difficult if not impossible during the 
period of Norman French dominance* But English did not die out; 
as mentioned, the Angh^Saxnn Cfifcmclt was continued until 1154 
(see p. 523 I). 

Huwever, ah hough there was a certain renaissance in llie 
thirteeiiLh century, it was only in the founeenth century that litera¬ 
ture lirtrame tmec more a force in England, 'rhree names stand out in 
this period; William [..angland (c, 1332-c. 1400), the reputed author 
of the allegorieal poem Thg FtnWj of Pi^fi ihr PUwmnn (about forty 
nianuscripiK are extant); John Gmver (c, 1325-* 4uS), author of three 
long poems' and especially, Geoffrey C^hauccr (c* 1340-1400), the 
author of the Cmiierburr Tatfj i\nd cither poems^ which established his 
claim to be railed ^'the father of English poetry^" I Fig. X-2S). The 
British Museum possesses a copy of the so-called C I'ext of Pitrs 
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Plowman (a Coiton manuscript), an iilutninaied copy of Gower’s 
Cofifessio Ammilu [HarL AW. one of ilir best copies of ihr 

CMuo-Tfr Harl. MS. tyjS). Also a copy each of The Cover,utif 
o/Pnaies by HtKclevv or Occleve .f* 1368-f* 1450J, nf-SWiV a/ Thehe.-i 
ami oi The Falls of Pnncis, by the very prolific poet John Lvdgalr, 
a monk of Bury (c. 1370-e. 1446), arc preserved in the Briiisli 
Museum 1 resi^:ctivc!y, ffarL MSS. and ifX), the former 

cnntamiiig the famous portrait of Chaucer in die mar>,rin opposite 
stanaa 7H; ^e latter is the author’s dedication copy to Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucesier, 

A recerit intc™tmg discosery may Jierc be mentioned. Hr. Dcri-k 
Price, ol Cambridge, haiing examined The E,fuatorie of the Plmetis, 
a manuscript written in 1392 and presersed in the Perne Library', 
J elerhfjuse, Cambridge, has proved tliat us author could not havxi 
etn as itherto thought Simon Bredon, who died in 1372. It 
wouid appear, instead, that die codex is a hitherto unknown work 
ol k.haucer. and would provide for itic first time an example of his 
liaiuliv-nting ns tvdt as an uncorrupted spTimen of his ktnguagc 
anr spt mg. Apparently, we ha\c in ibis manuscript a free iiditpt.-i- 
non mm an Anibic or Persian source, presumably through a Latin 
(ranskuion. 


EnU of the MjiidLK AoES in ENOt.AMJ 

The ending lif the Middle Ages, signalized so rcsoundingiy on the 
Continent, svas marked by quiie disiinetivc events in Englatid, 
events wliirli had [irofoiind consequences not only on the political 
and constitutional history of the eountr>', but also in the sphere of 
its art and eultUTc. These are the Wars ofihe Roses (1455-83), mid 
the establishment, with the House ofTudnr, in 1485, of a system of 
absolute monarchy; the new* nationalism, fostered by Henrv VII 
(1485-1509), and developed by Henry VUI (1509-47), scnnraicd 
the country Irom the Raman Church and the Continent. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was followed bv the book 
massacres, when the university and college libraries and the n Irish 

by the commissimiers 

of Edward \ J. At the same time, however, noble book cntlectors, like 
Archbishop Parker (1504-74J .and S,r Robert Cotton fiayi.jg,,; 

T 1-h? t'" ‘hey could of the seatiered record^if 
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Dublin, Sir Huns Sloanc (i660“ r753)t Kings George II : 1683-1760) 
and George III 1738 -1830^, Kf>bcrt Harley, Ea rl of O x ford 
(1661-1724)^ and many others, to whom Great Britain and ^Vestc^Tl 
Civil is? aiioii owe the roundaiion of the British Muscuni Librarj, and 
the University librarie.s of Oxford, Cambridge and Du biin. 'Fhere 
were no Such bibliophiles in Durham; hence this city* which cnuld 
boast the only English mona-stic library' 10 sur^-ive in bulk after the 



Ki(f, X-3E» 

Mitufuisk. Jifi/. AIS. 4^ijt3)i iiirLj^hNujrhHHxJ t»r ivUM Aniflia; 
i. ]^4ri; CjoiIisc 'iltuFi^car' IiaiilL 

Reformation^ in iatcr times lost such precious treasures as the 
Lmdisjauie Gnipeh^ 

Xs a result of the Reformation, the continuity of English religious 
art was broken and the bncik illuiniiiaiionp fitr which England was 
famou-'j ill the fourteenth century, died out. Unlike, for instancct the 
itahan illumination, which could boa^t an uninterrupted develop¬ 
ment and a steadily maintained religious patronage, tJie English 
religious art of the Middle Ages left no inheritance. There were^ 
howcv^cr^ later painters in East iVnglia; iliey are connected by 
certain scholars with the piirdy local artistic strain left by the East 
Anglian school of illumiiiaiioii: Fig. X-30. 
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COXCLCJS ION—FATE OF BOOKS 

What has hapjH'ued lo ihe mas^y thousands of books produc ed in 
the British isles which Jiavc not come down to us? Wc have already 
mentioned ihc numerous causes of destruction of books. "The trials 
and iribu tat ions of books/' wxites H. Jackson ^ *"arc equalled only by 
the trials and tribulations of mankind ^ their sufTcrings are identical 
with ill use of ihcir creators, and if they live longer they are not 
immune Irom decay and deaih. They have been beaten and burnt, 
drowned, tortured, imprisoned^ suppressed, executed, censorrd, 
exiled, revilefb rondemiied, buried^ they arc 1 overworked and under¬ 
worked, misused and rnaltrcated in cver\' manner knovrii to fate and 
chance and the most ingenious of miscreants and niLsguidcd zealots/" 
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been said about books in general, ran be said 
atout Enghiih books in panicular. Time, damp, the boi>i:.%v»rm, and 
re igious^^ealoiry have ss'orked the destruction of nimieroiis cariv 
mauusenpts. 1 he misiaken aeal, enthusiasm, and bigotry of the 
Ciir y Q7i ers i>f the Rcfornijition, find nf tho^c whom tlicy emplov'cd^ 
swept away without distinrtioti the secular books wiUi those of 
devotion preserved in the religious houses, and thus deprived 
culture of many treasures. Even where the books may have been 
preserved, uie cupidity of official visitants of the religious establish* 
menb would lead to the destruction of many valuable ornaments wilJi 
wtiicti the bindings svere enriched and embellished, 

Xoi only were the libraries completely sacked, but the huge 
volumes which contained the ancient sen'ices, and abounded in all 
I e churches and mimasicricSj were destroyed v^ithout niercy^ 
ardently and ^^nthujsiastically. Tti show the extent of the devastation 
and frightful havoc then committed, \V. S. Brassington c|uoics the 
lullowing account ol a writer of the time (BalcS Prffate to Lthntrs 
Jtiarn^\ I 549 ): *‘Xc\'er had wc been ofTcndcti for the loss of our 
libraries, being so many in number, and in so desolate places Itjr 
the more part, if the chief monumenls and most notable works of 
our most excellent wnlcrs had been preserved. If there had liecn in 
every shire of England but one sokinpnt library, to the presers-ation 
ol’ those noble works, and prclernicnt of good learning in our 
posterity, it bad Ixrcn yet somewhat. But to destroy ali willimit 
consideration is, and will be, unto England for ever a mast horrible 
inlamy among the grave seniors of other nations, A great number of 
them which purchased those superstitious mansions, resersed of 
those library bwjks, some lo scour their candlesticks, and to rub their 
boots; some they sold to the grocers and soap-sdlcn; some they sent 
over sea to the bookbinders, not in small numbers, but at times whole 
ships full, to the wondering of the foreign naiions. Yea, the univcRi 
ties of this realm arc not all dear of this detestable fact. But cursed is 
that belly which seeketh to be fed with such ungodlv gains md 
shameth his natural country. I know a mcrehant man; whirl/sh dl 
at this time be namcles-s, diat bought the contents of 
hbrnnei iot forty ^hiitmgi pnee; a shame it is to be spoken Tins stulf 
hath he occupied m the stead of grey paper, |>v the spare of more 
to ten years, and yet he hall, store ennugl. for as many years u> 

or v. c.„. oVrJliTo “li 
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magiiiRccnl publu' Ijbr3r>> fDmidrd in 1426 by Huinfrcy Duke of 
Glouce^iter, tliey decided ihni all the book:i were "‘pqpiiiih"", and 
even without due examinaiinn of the contents of ihc volumes—iht 
orn^ment-s upon; ihc binding being sulTicicnt in many imsiancci 10 
seal the fate ol ^ book—they ordered the biiTning oi some books^ and 
the sale of the others to bookbinders to be cut up for co\'ers and 
end-papers, or to taihirs for measures. When die antiquary' John 
Lelanri {chaplain and librarian to Henryk VIII, from 1533;. and also 
commissioner of king s antic^uary^, with power to search for manu¬ 
scripts and records in all the supprcsK:d Teligious houses of England) 
visited OxJbrd aiier the suppression of the nionasicries, he found fetv 
books, only niodis and beetles swarming over iJic empty shelves. 
The Uni%'ersiiy even sold the benches at which the readers had sat+ 
When Sir Thomas Bodley returned to Oxford in the early sevemeenth 
centui'y', he found Duke fliiniirey^s library^ a roollcss and grass-grown 
ruin. 

I’he mistaken aeal of die early leaders of the Rrlormation in 
England was only one cause^ ihough ihe main one, of the whoii^ale 
desiTuciion of early English books, Odicr cau-ses—both in time of 
war and peace—have already IxTii mentioned {secj for inslantCj 
Chapter \ Ij. Here a few more details may be given of the peace¬ 
time enemies of the books, Jackson rightly says that *‘cvery' library'^ 
especially those that are old and large, or small and negtecied+ 
breeds its own inimical ilora and fauna, mould, bookworms, moths, 
anthTffit^ roHUtk^ bugs, mice, rats, the story of whose devibiiations 
would fill many volumcs*^ Other scholars have added to this list: 
gas, bookbinders, houseflies, hlack-beetles, and sm^ants; but 
especially dust, and the act of irreverent and unskilled dusting. 
Neglect is oiicofllic most dangerous enemies of'^the btwk^’. Jackson 
mentionf! Henry Bradshaw (1831-86; he w.x's L'niversity’ librarian at 
C'ambridge) as saying, "Nothing could hr more disgraceful than the 
way in which the maiutscripTs of Bishop Moore^s library^ preset!led 
Ell the University by Geon^e 1, were literally shovelled into their 
places; and Ibr the ihiity-five years that Ibllow'cd the presemation ihe 
pillage was sn unlimited that the only wonder is that w'c have any 
valuable bix>k?^ left.*^ 

I hen, again, there arc those fertH ious enemies, Bre and w^ater. 
Damage by %vatcr is a rommon muifortunCj arid many good books 
I lave been lost or damaged at sea, on inland w'alcr^s'ays, through 
floods *^nd especially through damp. As to lire, it will suflice to 
mention again the fire which, on October 23, 1731, burned many 
precious manuscripts o| the valuable library' of iiir John Cotton ai 


'THIL hand-produced rook 

A^hhunihani Hodsc, [^iiilc Ocan^s \ iTtlj in liit: City of Wcsiitiinsicri 
114 c>l the total 95B volumcisi tverc dciiroyed, and nuiety-e%hi 
partially destroyed. 1 he Cotton LiUtari^, founded by Sir iiubert 
Brute Cotton (i 57 ^“I% 0 p by hLi grandson bequeathed to the 
nation in 1700, and alter the foundation uJ the British Museum 
n 33 }j was incoTporaied with the latter. 

The Roman writer TtrL-ndanus Mauru;s (bte second cenmry 
A.D.), author of a popular manual on metre^ used to say: bahnl stta 
/aid iibdli, * books ha\-e their fares’". Indeed, the fate of a btKik 
IS often stranger than that of a human being. Many great books 
only by miracle escaped from total loss. The strange stories of 
the recovery^ of some books have already been mentioned* Jackson 
tells tile FcilJouing story. Upon -Midsummer's Eve, iGiiG, a eod-hsh 
brought to Cambridge ilarket and cut up for sale, hi die ma^v of 
the fi^h a hard thing was found, which was drawai ottt with the 
entrails; it was congealed vvitJi it jelly, and the mass gave off "bn 
ancient and fish-llkc smejr*, but, alter a washings it wus seen to be a 
book bound in parchment. I hose standing about looked upon it yvhh 
w'onder and admiration, and Benjamin Ptinic^ the Bachelor^s 
Bearllc, who was present, carried the book to Ur. Samuel Ward, 
Master of Sidney Sussex Ckillege, who trjok special notice ofit^ after- 
w'ardv describing the discovery' of this literary Jonah in a letter to 
Arclibishop Usher. I'hc book contained three treatises, (j) A 
l^r^pdralii}n/oT Death; {a) Tkf Treasart of A’^nawied^^t; aiul .1 Mirrar, 
or Looking Glass to know thjsetf a hrirf Insfntt'tion to teach one wj/fiiig 
lo dk mi to fear Death. Dr. Ward thought that it was probably n 
special admomiion to Cambridge, but apparently ixs author was a 
Protestant, Richard 1 racy, wlio published this liook in 1540, and 
dedicated it to Lord Thomas Cromwell* However, this "'fish Ixiuk’" 
irsducc'd a Cambridge man, Thomas Randolph, to write an amusing 
poem, which included the Ibllowing two lines: 


f/fis/iei thus do luring to in booh^ then we 
May hope to equat Bodkys Library. 


Many precious 1 )ooks were discovered <»n llic , 4 ich es of libraries 
Tlic aforcincntionod Bradshaw discovered in 1857, in the Uinversitv 
Library of CambridKe^ the lloi>k 0/ oiic of the most ancienl 
Ldtic manuscripts, which ilirew li^ht on ancient Cellic lancuacc 
and literature. Another diseovet^- was that of manuscripts containing 
the earliest remains of tile ^Valdensian Iheruturc. Bradshaw’s 
successor, Francis Jenk.nsou, “was constantly discovering fresh 
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treasures on the shehes"" (Jack.soii)p Jackson also mentians, among 
many other similar discoveries, hoiv Or. Williamson Fouiid the only 
copy of the Ihmoiis Sfrvkf Bmk^ of 1612, in a monastery * among a lot 
of printer's rubbish in a room which had not been opened for tweniy 
years- 

The histon,^ of books. leems with such accounts as those of the 
siorv' of the IJndisfonte G&spels^ or of the Book of or of the 

beautifully illuminated iMtin Psnlitr^ clearly English workmanship 
of the fbuneenth century, of Exeter Coilegej Oxford, but it will 
suffice to end thLs Ibt with the Gospfl-book 0/Si. Mor^ari^tf Queen of 
Scot I and j who died in 1093. She was the sister of Edgar the Athding, 
wife of Malcolm 111 **Caiuiiore’'j of Scotland, and mother-indaw 
of Henry I. Mudun tells us that the bixik in quesuont a little octavo 
volume in worn brown binding, in 1887 stood on the shelves of a 
small parish library^ in Suffolk; but was turned out and offered at the 
end of a sale at Sotheby*s^ die parishioners probably preferring to 
have, instead, a few works of fiction. At Sotheby’is it w-as catalogiied 
as **Latin Gospels of the Fourteenth Clcntury'* with Illumiiiatioiis^\ 
It %vas bought, for by the Bodleian Library, and described in lU 
catalogue as an ordinary accession. Later it was found that the 
writing of the etc%Tnth century, and ihe illumination was 
Englishp altiiougli influenced by ihe Byi^antine style. It contained on 
a fly-leaf a poem in Latin hexameters, describing ho’iv diis very 
v(ilumc was dropped into a stream, given up for lost, and then 
recovered by a soldier “sent biick'^ who plunged head first into ihe 
water and brought it up. By a sheer miracle, the Wautiful volume 
suRered very little iVoiti the elfect of ilie w'aier. 
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INKS, PENS AND OTHER WRITING TOOLS 

1 01,1,0 w I ffc A. Lm-as, tile Honoran' Consulting Chemist of ihc 
hpptian Department of Antiquities and formerly Direelor of the 
-hcmical Depimment of Egypt, we may dUdngui^h 
materials into ih'o main classes, die essential and the aecessonr*. The 
csscmial, or priinarji' materials comprise the pigment (or ink), the 
ground (parchment, paper and so on) on which ink is placed in the 
process oj writing, and the implements (such as pens] used to transfer 
the ink to the ground destined to receive it. The secondary' matcriak 
include the receptacles in, or on which the inks and pens are kept 
(inkhoni, tvriting box), the grinders used by ancient scribes to 
prepare the ink. 

'Various ancient “writing grounds"—such as cigy tablets, 
papyrus rolls, vvaxen tablets, leather, parchment, palm leaves’ 
bamboo sticks, silk—have been dealt with in previous chapters! 
Paper, oJ which the invent ion was almost as important as tliat of 
printing itself, tiid not become commonly available until the 15111 
ceiitmy' A.D. and so is beyond our pre-sent scope but inks, pens and 
othtT cunccm us now. 


Ink 

Writing ink is a liquid containing a colouring matter— mainly 
black, when not spetined otherwise—used for writing on paper 
parchment, and similar suUtanccs; the term may also be apDiicd 
to VISCOUS paste, known as “printing ink" used in printing. Other 

cobalt inks, or copying mks-are outside the subject liere de ilt with 
ood v,ill „« br di^cd. Horvevor, int i„ oil lor^ThoTMToJ; 
bren urfol .n >11 aijr, bu. ,1,11 cooiioue, be indi,pe„,ob|e bolh 
to ou, oeceooue. o„d to eo„doe.i„« .he „edLry busiolo 
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The word —as may bt; seen from the old fnrrn.^ fnh^ 

AfwA, and inh —derives. Ironi Old French ^nqui -Jitiodcrn French hem^ 
fnm]y iisetr a deriv-atioti from late Greek enkaiuitOTi and Jaie Latin 
hu-austum^ from whkh the Italian term for *'ink'^ inchioitro, has 
derived; incamiam wits tJii: name of ilic (I'yriaii) purple ink used by 
the By scanline emperors for their signatures. U was also called 
kinndbaris^ in Grcckp and iaemm imuwitiimj in Laiin^ bui in later 
limes kirtndb&ris became synonymous wiili die Latin lerni mimam. 
The term derived from die Greek verb^ mkatrin (Latin, 

initr^re, '*io burn in”), nriay suggest some piwess of fixing the ink by 
a caustic, Le. ^'burning’", corrosive substance; or elsej ii may be 
connected with ‘kncausiir” paintings as described by Pliny^ xxxv, 
12:;^,14-9^ but neither suggesiion is satisfactory-, or else, the term 
“ink^" is eiymologically noi exact. 

The Greek w'ord mflm, black”, and its Latin equivalent 
alMmratum —^hence, for instanetv the Poltsh term for^hiik^\ niramefif — 
w^cre used in Gnicco-Roman lEines and in late Latin lor the common 
carbon ink (sec p. 54B ITL 

'Fhe German term for **ink”j Tint&^ and die Spanish ha\'c 
derived from T tali an tmtfi (^rs/err, ^ Colour"") and the Latin and 
Italian tingm^ "to colour”» 

ANCILN'l' CHINA AND INDIAN INK 

In China, ink—nmv known as ^’Chinese ink** or **Mandarin 
black”—is usually moulded into sticks or xmall cakes nfsolid material, 
and is sometimes perfumed; it is lainp-bhu.k, prepanrd whh glue or 
sonictimes gum. It is attributed to T’ieii C^hu, supposed to have 
lived utiderthe legendary emperor Huang I'i (reputed to have IKcd 
in the early sectnid ronientiium b.c*). It is, at any rate^ a very ancient 
invention. See also p. 403. 

An ancieni Chinese palette for llnid ink is reproduced in Fig. 
XI-1, 

Ink similar to ^Tlhiricse ink”, bin in fluid condition, is now-adays 
known as “India ink”, and is employed by anisLsj arrhiLects, cm I 
ctigineer^, and others, wlio need a superior ink, for in-stauce, for 
drawing plans and maps. India ink, tm, is occasionally manufactured 
in little cakes or sticks. It h a ^“'high-clas-V* carbon ink (see p. 550)- 
In Japan it is prepared frirm pine soot and scsanie-oil lamp-blacky 
mixed with a liquid glue obtained from the hides of cattle. 

Some manufiicturei's use cul|1c-Fis!i for ihe same purpose; and it 
is interesting that the Romans also used liquid obtained from 
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cuttle-fish, we atip inliirmcd by Ciccru, 106-43 b.c. {lit Xatura 
DtffTum, u.50.ja7), and from a satire bv A, Persius Flaccus a.d 
34-62 (IIKI2). 


EG\Prix'VN CjARBON IN'K (Fig^ ^ 1 “^* ubovf^ 

111 Egypt j ink was already employed in prcsDyna<ilic tinier, 




Fiff. Xt-i 
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bdbre the third miflcntivuni a.c. aj? we see from pulicrv' bearing 
inscriptions in ink, which \%'as found by Sir \\. FJiiidcrs Pefric 
in prc-Dyna.stic tombs. If thus, as would seem, the need for wTiting 
ink in ivg>'pt arose in pre-Dynastic uincs, its employment became 
more general with the introducilon csf papyrus, on which characters 
Were formed by the application of coloured fluids by meatis of a 
brush. Early Egv'ptian ink was carbon ink, tvhich is thus the oldcsf 
ink material known^ 

We can see from the palettes (Ftg, Xi--i, which have come 

down to usj that in Eg>'pi the ink tvas in the form of small cakes 
rcaemblingj except in shape^ modem tvaier colours. Black ink was 
prepared by mixing sont with tvatcr ^and a gummy substance. In 
Lucases opinion, the soot employed was in most cases scraped frfim 
cwikmg but occasionally the carbon ^vas specially prepared, 

and In exceptional instances it teas prepared from charcoal. However, 
the chemical analysis of die writitig ink of the Egyptian papyrus docu- 
rnents or of the ostraca and pottery' in^cripiions, as well as ol the 
remains of the black-ink “cakes^’ on the palette,s, shows that Egyptian 
black ink w^a_H what we know lei carbon ink; it w^as composed of ver>' 
finely divided carbon in a solniion of some adhesive substance, which 
held the carbon in su-spcnsioii and fixed it to the W'riting gi'o\iiid 
(such jLj papsTus}* 


CoLOt^RED iNKii 

I he Egy'ptians also used inks of various colours, but generally 
only for iilustrated scenes and not in writing. Red, how’cver, was in 
common use for wriling, and it Is seen on early Egy'ptian papyri* 
Ordinary' pap^Tti.s documents or hooks were written in block ink, 
but titles and certain pitssages, ^iiirh os the first lines of columns tir 
chapters^ were often written hi retl in a manner similar to the 
rubrics” as they appear in medieval matinscripts^ and even in Jfomc 
modern editions of the PrLiyer Book. 

*rhc Qrcck term lor red ink was wWflVfihii the Eat in term 

inimum or nikritit. In the Midtile Ages, red ink teas made—apart from 
purple ink, tvhich w'aji very' expensive—from vcrniilion (sometimes 
Irom v^ermtlion and gum) or cinnabar^ A volume ^vriiteri entirely in 
led ink;, of the ninth or tcnlli century, is in the British Museum 
(HarL A/S. but such manuscrlpis are extremely rare. 

Lucas has suggested that the Egyptian cakes oF colour ^vere 
probably made by mixing finely ground pigmcni with gum and 
water and drydng, and w'cre used in the same ntanner as modern 
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\^atcr*co]ours, namely, by dipping [he pa^uitig brush in water and 
rubbing it on ink. Himng cxaTniiicd viirions specimens of pigments 
rom g^ptiiin palettes, (,uca.s has found that the materials employed 
^cre red ochre i Cor red), caldum carlxmatc nr calcjum sulphate 
(lor white), orpimciii or sulphide of arsenic (for bright yellow). Other 
analyses have sJioivii that magnesium carbonate or gypsum were 
a SO Ljsi:/ lor red lead {mimumj fnr red^ yellou' ■ochrt\ enn- 

taming III some instances calcium sulpliatr, for yellow; llmonite [one 
lorm of oxide of iron) for brown; artificial green frit [a powdered 
gla^) or malachite, for green; and blue frit, for blue 

The employment of gold and silver as writing fluids will be 
discussed in tJtc book on ///ifjnijMhVjfl and mading., sec also, in the 
present pp-27S -jgo f_ 3 .nd passim, fn a diird- or founh- 

ceniu^' f A,u.) papyrus preserved at Leiden there is an old recipe for 
manufacture ol golden ink. 


^NitlllNG IXK IN GRAECO-KONLVN’ .VXD (-XTER TIMES 

Ink {dtjf 6 } is mentioned once in the Hebrew Bible i jfr. xxxvi, i 81 , 
where Baruch that he wrote Jeremiah’s prophecies “in the book 
With ink^. We have no means of knowing wliai kind of ink it was. 
W hile W'. R. Smiih, rderring to Ex, xxxii, 33, and .Vum. v, 23, has 
suggested that dpia was made from lamp-black, and could be washed 
ofl. Ill the opinion ofot her scholars, it was not carbon ink, but iron- 
gall ink. II, hfiwcyer. we consider talmudic information and the 
early Jewish tmdition, we must assume iJiat dijS w:us ^ curboti ink. 
_ n the other hand, in the second century a.d., apparently a new 
iiigr(rdicnt was added, k/idikam/ion, which in this instance seems to 
indicate sulphate of copper. Later, the Mhlmah also meinioiu 
Copperas, gall-nuts and gum. 

Carbon Ink J ig. Xl-a) 

.S Lewis, will, aniilysed the ink of ll.c Earlv Hfi.rcsv mlran 
d,™c„<i a. UKi-ish (wh Poi„ii„.) i,. ig,; 

Cjfl: .SCO rk .l/Moirt, p. hii, r^iid ,|iai ihcy we™ wrinen 

With an iron^arbon miaiure quite unlikn a carhi.i, ink. He thernforo 
has sugBoMcd that whih- the Ht braws cnmmonlv used a n.i«d W 
sarijni. ,„k, they reseri-.d carbon i„fa f„ „ii,dous writi™ 
confusing erasures with wnm-dnwn texts. ''ritmgs to avoid 
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had various kinds o1 ink, but ivc are mainly vomeniird wiiJi the 
follnwinjj? (i.i \liltni i^faphikoJit in Greek ,in the By'/iiTitinc period, 
also called mtlinian or atfTifmjwm or atr&menium lihTanum, in [..atin, 
“book ink” or ‘-vsTiiing ink”; this was usually prepared of sooi 



Fi^r Xl~3 

kmsian wrisiciR mnSrflaLs ami implctnirnt^ in iiall-pninlini^s of 

Pmipci imw |M™^rvTd In ihc XhtjcmuiI Mu^uiitp 
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fnun pitch-pi lie, mixed uHth .^m, or vinegar; it more unctuous 
than ours, and resembled printer’s ink' (2) tHramftiium ttetanum or 
pKtonum, whi^ was mainiy used by painters; and (3) afratnentum 
Ju/onam (m Greek, iihdtkantkint)^ ivhidi was mainly used to dye 
leather; it probably eonlatncd sulphate or copper (see Cicero 
tp. adfamiliares, ix. 21). We have sumeient liicrars- c^'idence to show 
that atra»i£nlum Itbrarium was carbon ink: sec Vitruvius vii ii> 
alramentum; Pliny (Xal. Hist, xxxv, 6) mentions sooi 
and gum as the main ingredients of writing ink. 

In later Graeco-Roman times iron-gall writing ink (see below) 
was i^d, and in course of time, its use became universal in Europe; 
hut in the East, carbon ink continued to be employed. Lucas 
mentions the following two recipes for Oriental inks, (i) For carlion 
ink still prepared Ibr Coptic religious books, “put 5 quantity of 
incense on the ground and round it place three stones or bricks, and. 
resting oti ilicsc, an earthenware dish bottom upwards, covered ivitll 
a damp cloth; ignite the incense. The carijon formed is deposited on 
the dish, from which it is removctl and made into ink by mixing with 
gum and water”, (2) For “Persian Ink”, as described In an old 
Arabic book of the Cairo Royal Librar>'; “An cartJicnware vessel 
containing date stonw and stoppered ivjtli clay, is pm over a fire until 
the next day; then it is removed and allowed to cool; its contents 
then, ^je grimnd and stlied, and made imo ink with gum arable and 

ssmcT. Such ink—containing very little free carlwn—would he of 
poor qiijility, 

ir we accept the principle that the perfect rtjcortl ink should lie 
armless to the manuscript and permanently readable however aged 
to carbon mk should be considered as superior to ordinary hon: 
gall inks; these coniam sulphuric acid which damages paper, osncci- 
afiy good paper, sometimes irreparably. Carlmn ink his no iarmfiil 
.free, „p„„ ,h, ri„i „ ri„o„ (, 

pi rmanent of a|| mks, because it is not bleached nor changed hv 
atmospheric agencies, such as sunlight. cnanged h\ 

Hence, in Roman times the rr 
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IRON-GALL WRITING INK 

Modern common ink is essentially n solution of an iron salt, 
Ferrous ^ulptmte, siicli ai copperas or green vitriol, clear ycHo^v 
tannin ntit-galL or oilier tannin-)abiding snbslunce, a preservative, 
and soft water. The use of this deciicnon depends upon the forma¬ 
tion of a blui-sh substance^ which is produced by expoi^urc to the air* 
Such ink is known as iron-gall ink- 

The origin o!' iron-gall uriiing ink is generally dated to ihe 
Middle Ages; the Amcricaii aulhors ol ihe standard ^vork on Iftks^ 
give the date i laG* According to Lucas, it appeared first on parch- 
metit assigned to ihe seventh or eighili century a.u. ; and Mitchelh 
^rho accepts this date, has argued that iron-gall ink wa^ first des¬ 
cribed in the eleventh centur)'. 

Wiciwer’s analysis of the ink on Fayytim papyri has show'n two 
kinds of ink: carbon ink and iron ink; the l%ittcr ’icould also seem to 
have been employed on a papyrus ol the fourth century 
analysed by Schubart. Btit various specimens of ink on Coptic 
ostraea examined by E. Crum, xind ntimcruus specimens on 
oslraca and papyri From Roman limes and up to the uinth century 
A,i>+^ examined by Tnicas, w^err sill caibon ink* On the other hand, in 
various instances of parchment documents examined by Lucas and 
dated between the se\'ciith and the iwelltli cciitutics, ihc ink w^as an 
iron compound. 

In late Roman limes such ink w^as already employed for vvriting 
on vellum; oF the Roman vellum inaiiuseriptH examined at ihe 
Rrittsh Museum in 1935, nine oul of twelve were wiUicn with iron 
ink Free oF carbon ; amotigsi those so iivritteii were one ol the earliest 
kncm’ii v'cllum documents, a second-ceiuuni' a.d. copy of Deinos-^ 
the ties, Jkha and the Faniniis fourth -ccnlury C^dex 

Shimtiais {sec Chapter V^). Fig- V-io, and it. 

"rherelorc, in considering the results ol his analysis oF the ink of 
the l^achish ostraca. A, l^civts concludes that iron inks pre-dated 
classical times, and that they developed with ihr use nf skins as 
writing material, iVom which carbon Inks WTur or wash olT rleanly. 
It may be assumed that both the origin and the rievckipinent ol the 
IrEin itiks vvere slow proecxscs, lasting many centuries* Permanent 
and imperishable record or saFciy inks have been the subject ol an 
unending qiiesi^' {Lewis}. 

Philo of Byzantium (third century' b . c .) 111 his treiitisc on Andmf 
described a kind of ^ympalheiic ink. ^vliich may be 
considered as a non-culoured type of iron ink; it wa*^ made ot nut- 
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galls; when the vsxumg was tomplei.^ and iJio doniment xvas 
ippe in an exiract of iron salt^ ih\^ ’WTiting became nearly black. 

• dkmh aTlilmj (i, 40), \%TiiitR probably 

111 the twelfth century, gives a recipe for the maiiufaeture of ink iVoni 
shorn ivood boiled down. 

In the Middle Ages ink was mainly preniuced in the monasteries. 

firtccmh-ceiitury Italian recipe inf(«rm.s m that iron-gall ink was 
then univcrially known {at lca.st, in the Christian world}. In the 
sixteenth ccimiry, we get information about its production frtini 
the Italians, Gerolamo Cardano {1535), Alessio Piemoiitest f 1557), 
and Giovan Bauista ddla Porta (1567). tn the seventeenth ceniurv, 
netro Mana Canepario, Prolessor of Medicine at S^enicc, wrote a 
cunous hook nmrerttiiig inks, in six parts (/)«■ alram»,lis 
gfnem opits^ etc., 1619; an edition wa.s primed in London in f6(io), 

Rnbcri Btiyle ^663), Quo Taecherini (1666), and especially duf 
French chemists Xicholas and I.oiiis Lemery ptiblishcri works or 
articles on mk. From the cightccndi eenluiy onwards, miirh 
scicmiTie research was done In this field. It svill sufTirc to mention 
that the bngiish chemist and physician. Wiliam Lewis, found that 
dir colouring of iron-gall ink depends nm only upon metallie iron 
but also upon a reaction produced by a vegetable extract. Thus by 
using logworxl he obtained an improvement uf colour without lo^s of 
I^rmanence R. W Schcele (1786), Denyeux (1793), A. Segtiin 
flyon). Rcidfi I 1820), j. J, Jimehus (1832), F.J. Runge {1847), A, 
Ltxmhardi (1856), and iti more recent times, O. Shmtig and G. S. 
-\ciimEinn may be mentioned amongst those who developed ink 
prtiduclion and the ink industry. ^ 

Tlic imixiriance of the study of ink for the dating of manuscripts 
and Jor their atinbutiun to a certain country is very great, and it 
.*?* emphasised by eminent scholars, such as Pruf, K. A. I.owc 

librarians”— tic writes—“could be induced to grant permission 
one would like to submit the ink of our manuscripts tu cJiemlcai 
analysis; the experiment might yield instrucliv'e results For insi-in/-i> 

It could establish svhether die blue ink found in the ninth rtn? 
additions .0 the Codex Reaae . . . i. identical tviditirblu; inlTn 
the manusenpu of the Lxccrpis iVum Sl Augustine niade^bv 
Horns . . .; if It IS then it too was made at I.vons It 11 

LIS whether Xorthumbriim ink differed fnim i 

KhsUnIi and Insular from Cloiuincnlal 'llie imlv uh *’ 1™T 

a layman ran safely make is ,l.ac .hr "'Vw 
snnpfr h„ now a brnwofrl, h„.. " j™' 
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scripts is mostly black and very fresh: some Insular nianuscripis 
might have been wriuen yesterday, the Lindisfarne Gospeb, for 
example. There is anfiiltcr diircrenee between Insular and 
Contincnia! manxiscTipLs- In the latter it can often be noticed that 
the ink has flaked off on the ftesh-side of the leaf Insular manu¬ 
scripts arc remarkably free from thisj both flesh-side and hair-side 
holding the ink equally wcIL Ihe Insular method of preparing tlie 
membrane probably account for tliis.” 

Writing Tools 

GR.\EGO-ROMAN TIMES (Fig. Xl^a and 3) 

For ancient Mesopotamia^ sec Chapter III, particularly p. 83 
and Fig. lll-i and a,/; for ancjent Egypt see Chiiptcr IV -p. 15S) 
and pp. 547 f.j 557 and Fig. iV-i^ XI-1, 

Stilus 

The main Avriting taob of the Greeks and the Romans w-erc the 
stilwr and the rccd-pen or cahmuj, I1ic ^Stilus” (not stilus) wiis 
calJed in Greek ^^raphb^ grapkdon iir grapMdimi iti late writerSf stylos, 
and in Latin 5^i/uj—^cc Horace,Sfff. I.x*7^—Drsintplyyfmiw/(*'iron”) 
—see for instance, Ovid, ix, 521—or else, from Creek, 

graphium—^vc Ovid, Amom, I, xi, 23- inslnimenl of iron, 

bronze, silver or other maieriah such as ivory^ (0\ad, 1X352! I 

Martial, xiv\ 2!) and was used for writing on boards or waxen tablets 
[Phmtus, nofcL, iv, 4,63^ Pliny, xxxiv, 139), the letter^ being serai c lied 
with a sharp point. The other end of the stilus was rounded into a 
knob or Hivttencd, and was tised, in the event of an error, to deface 
what had been wiitten, by snuxJtliening the wax. Hence, tlie 
expression rnfm stitom (“to ttirn tlie stilus”),, for *^blot out, correcl^^ 

The Case, in which the stilus was kept, was called in Greek 
grapttMhikff and in Latin gTOphhriurfi (Martial, xiv, 21) or grap/Aarii^ 
rhtra (Suetonius, CkadhiSy 35). 

I’lie iron stilus was a dangerous weapon, and in later times it was 
proJiibiied by the Romans. Suetonius tells us that Caesar seized iJie 
arm ofCaxsitts in Jull Senate, and pierced it with his siilus. He also 
says that Caligula excited the people to m^issacre a Roman senatoi' 
with their stili* Sciieca mentions that a Roman knight, Erixo, having 
scourged h^^^ son to dcatli was attacked in the forum by die mob wJio 
stabbed him with their iron stili^ so that he luirrowdy escaped being 
killed, ihougb the emperor interposed his authority {/>r 
U 
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[IjJii A scrilwr [» rcpjtwencrd in a Bibir wriucrh nrirl jiSnmin:^Tt’i:S ill Italy in Aiii. i EFirp (pni^rvyd in tV^rUrtn tSL pliniti liy 

Ciilhjiv:|tti Kniij^rnlicci X^LziniiAlc^ Runic); {lisihiji Si. John, rrt^rJinR rrotii U mSL Sin n'pFf*^n e^I in liif L^w^i^JtIFrv (itriildl 

MunruTEi, Qtii. jYfjv. iJ. ii'j. 
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t’lK- Xl-5 

Ky/Jkhiinc HTribc V^iie^iii Ubmry, Urh. 6>, Jbl, a I mio). 

Calamus 

For ^TilinR on papyrus the recd-pcn (a stklc of common reed, 
Paragaiujtei aunmimii) was used, at least from the tliird century B.a 
onwards; U was called in Greek kdlamos (also d^aaxgrapheiin), and in 
Latin catamiu- (also cmm). Reed^ were used also for thatching and 
wall building, for making mats, crates, and so on; hence, the exact 
terin for a rerd-pen \va5 calamus icriptorius or chartarius. 
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At first, it was used with the end Irayed nr pulped i later, like the 
quill-pen, it was cut m a point unti split; n was shar|iL-iied with a 
knife; in Greek katamogtjphein. and in Latin ca/tfWJifWt aai/rf or 
teniperafi Ithc last term appears also in modem Italian) meant 
'to sharpen”; the penknile used was called in Greek glfpkation or 
smile, and in Latin scalprum lihrarium —see fur instance 'lacitus, 
Anrtal,, v, 8* Suitable calami came chiefly from Li^'pl (Pliny, xst. 38; 
Martial, xiv, 38) or Cnidus, on the sonlhcrn roast of Asia ^linor 
(Ausonius, EpisfUs^ vii}. Some specimens of aiu’icnl reeds cut like a 
pen arc preser\'ed in the British Museum. 

The calamus was iniroduced into Eg\'pt in Gracco-FLoman times, 
and Sir \V. M. Flinders Petrie discovered in that country a number 
of such pens belonging to the Roman period. According to Winlock, 
the complete adoption ol the split pen by the Lgyplians m^y he 
safely related to the adoption of the Greek alphabet Ibr writing the 
Egyptian language during die fourth century a.d. i.e, to the 
creation of the Coptic alphabet- i,ln lact, tJie Coptic alphabet 
originated much earlier; see p. 307 and 77 jr Atphubfl, p, 467 (T.J 

In the sixth or seventh century*, the monks of the Christ bn 
monastery of Thebes Iscc AV in lock and Crum, 'I’fte Afoanstf^ 
Epip/ianitis at T/iebts) were using reed split pens, “The pens were made 
of reeds, which averaged about i inch in diameter. An unused new 
pen . . . w'as 26.5 cm. long. Tiic old pens had been resharpened so 
often that finally they were more stumps less than 6 cm. long , - . 
and one of them had been IcngiJiened by slicking a bit <if wood into 
die end,” 

Reeds continued in use to some extent through the Middle Ages; 
hi Italy they appear to have survived into the fifteenth century. 
RanwolIT, who travelled in 1583, wrote that the “Turks, Moors, and 
castem nations, use canes for pens, which arc small and hollow 
vvitlun, smooth without, and of a browimh red colour”. Later 
travellers, such as Ha]lied, I'avcrnicr, and others, related lltat the 
Indians, the farttits, and the Persians “write with small reeds 
bearing the haitd ext cedingiy lightly”. In some countries- such as 
F.gypi, India and I’eixia -the use of reed-pens lingered im down 
to our own times, though nowadays it has gi-adualty died out. In 
eastern and south-eastern .-Vsia, as already meiitiotied, banibuo 
canes, cut to about the length and tlitckiiessofour pen, are still used 
for writing. 

Gorresponding to our steel pen were the Roman metal reeds of 
bronze or silver, of which a few' have been Ibimd in Italy, one in 
England i which is preserM-d in iJic British Museuni), and one near 
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Colojjiie; such pens, Uowe\Tr, were not greatly a^cd. A metal pen, 
about 2 inches long, shaped and slit after the fashion of a quill 
pen^ was found by rVof, ^Valdsicin in tJie socallcd tomb of Ansiotk 
at Eretria (modern Alcina)i the ancient seaport of the Greek Eland 
of Euboea, 

At:L:EssoRY "^N'ritjng Materials 

The caAt in which the reed-pens were kepi was called in Greek 
hilar^toift^'ke or katumis^ and in Latin tatamurium (liciicc caiam^ht the 
Italian w'ord for ^^inkstand”) or ihfCd also fhtca or 

cannarum, or else grnpkinrium^ In the same case the inkstand, 



Fi«. Xl~y 

Armenijiii iKTibr (ElliUniEiami Artiiittiiailk SuEii^n^t [ibrafy, Paris, 

Ufun/n., tSj. 


£i^raiFJi'j'i/urii 4 J 7 i (in Greek„ mrIntiSkt}n or m^lmifiikhricn) was usually 
kept. In the famous tJiocletian^s edict i)r Preliis remm titialuim 
{(.orp- //urr. iii, 801)^ the c^iamanum is referred to as made of 
leather. Sometimes^ howevTCj .separate rcceptacics were provided Ibr 
the ink and the reed-pens* 

In Egypt^ the pens were kept in recciises on liic palettes which 
also contained depressions (usually circular^ but sometimes rec¬ 
tal igular) Jbr the cakes ui ink. See Fig. XI- adovi. These palettes 

uvr 
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were ni;^de of^ iirious niaterLils such ;i5 wwxl, stone, oFteti aliib^sitcr 
or serpentinCj even leood covered whh n^oid ($ueh a specimen wiis 
found in die tomb of Tutankhanien, as alst> was a beautilully 
dceoraied pcii-lioldtr; btuK arc presei’vcd in ihc Cairo Museum.), 
In Chapter \\ in the section dealing with Th^ Smpimum other 
accessory- wTiliiig implenicnis have been mentioned. I’herc eaii be 
liardly any doubt that similar tools w^erc used in Gracco-Ruman 



Kis- XI 41 

Carcijichglnn wrihic jllie l^rxih rlmnlk r^ntiir>'^ HrilUri anil illiiminatril 

in I hr tlafrtfitvginji whmA ij 4 1’rrvc7\ tvaslriiu (Jlirary^ Pni. ijti, fij, jvtjm). 
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itmes. The latt M. R. .James has pntiitcd nut that a number of 
epigrams in the Palttline Aai/iota^y, vi. 6j-8, 295, ‘‘ mostly late, but 
all variations on an aiuieiu theme”, give lists nl various 
\viiUng implements, iiidudtng—apart from those which have already 
been referred to—the mMintos (a disc of lead trlth which lines were 
ruled), the Hit 6 n (theruler which sen-ed to keep the lines and columns 
straight), and the kiieris (the pumice stone, with wdiich the mb ol 
the pen was smoothed, and the roughness of the papsTus or parch¬ 
ment was rubbed away). 


1 HE Q.USLE (Kig. XI-4. 

The quill-feather (in Latin pnitm), made from the wing leather of 
geesej s^van.H (swaiKiuills vvei^e inijeh vLiinedi, peatocks, croHx 
(crow-quilH W'CTC used for fine lines), or turkeys, was used m the 
West in early medieval times, but it is not easy to ascertain when 11 
was introduced. It is possible lliat, as soon as vellum tame into 
general use, so obviously convenient an implement, always ready to 
hand, came to be used/particularly in places where reeds of a kind 
suitable for writing could not l>e had. Indeed, the flexible pressure 
of the quill-frathcr, which in heavy strokes might liavc proved too 
much for the fragile papvTiis. was muclt more suitable for the hard 
but smooth surfaccoftlieparchmctil lliLiii the iKm-flexiblc reed-peit. 
Uecausc of its suitability for writing mi vellum, the qmll-fcailicr was 
the main pen oi' the Middle Ages, as well as nt modeni times uwn 

ID I lit? ninrifenlh i’nmi'n'c 


However, the word “pen” fLat. pfnna) fr first meiitiom’d by an 
anonymous historian who tells us that, to enable the uiiletiered 
founder of the Ostn.gothic kingdom in Iiaty, llieodonc the Lttc:ii 
(a,ii. 453-sa6), to wTiie his name, he was provided wnth a slcntU 
plate, through w hieh he drew witli a the strokes which formed 
the first four Ictlcis of his name. In time, the terms ‘ pen and 
“ciilamus” became synonymous nfid Itilcrchangeable, It is, ilierelorc, 
impossible to sav when the quill-feather superseded the tecd-pen. 
There fs no doubt, however, that for quite a long period both the 
calamus and llie quill-feather were in u.se. St. Isidore ut Seville or 
Isidorus Hisptilensis [c. fjfio’Ggfi), mentions both as being used ui his 
lime Umlrtwieiila smbaf (alanm^ el pfantt. fiv Atr ftiim vrrba pagms 
if^gwituT, sedeahttm arhoth wt, peti/ia fivis, c«tui acohiw (« duo dwidtlur 
in toto enrfmf minin' imiHa IKtltymalogiii^, vi, 14; c‘d. Migne. I otnlogta 
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Figs. XI^4^ rcpnxiuce medieval scribes as represented in 
Byzantinej Xorihumbrian^ early Italian^ Balcatij Armenian, and 
GarolLngian codices. 


THE STEEL^PEX 

The quill-feailicr could not last longj and each user, a5 in the case 
oi Uic reed-pen, had w cut or sharpen his quiIJ-pen with a pcnknilc. 
Therefore, owing to die Joss of dine involved in sharpening the points 
of quiil-nibsj various attempts were made either to employ other 
materials, or to give durabiliK to the qniJI-feather by gilding the 
nib (^^att| in (8i8), or by attaching to it horn or tortoiseshcli tips 
(such nibs, invented in 1823 by J. I. Hawkins and S. XIorden, were 
beautifully decorated). All these attempts were unsticcessfuL 

-Around 1780, a split-ring manufacturer, S. Harrison of Birming¬ 
ham, pTOduced a metallic pen for the chemist Dr. J. Priestly; in 
1803, Wise introduced in London the complete steel nib, or rather the 
split cylinder stcel-pen. In 1805, Breithaupt of Kassel marketed silver 
and steel pens: they were too heavy, too hard, and non-flexiblc. The 
mb was patented by Donkin in 1808, 

In tSoq, the English engineer J. Bramah (1748-1814) patented a 
machine for cutting goose-feathers into three or four nibs to be 
used with a pen-holder. In 1810, the first patent was granted in 
America to P* Williamson (of Baltimore) Ibr the nianuTacture of 
metallic pens. In 1822, J* Mitchell invented the machine-made pern 
In 1830, J. Perry of Birmingham, assisted by Xfasonj patented liis 
system to produce pens which were so flexible that they could 
compete with quill-pens. It was ihc birth of the modem pen, and 
Birmingham became the first centre of die stccl-pen industry', of 
which it is still one of llie main centres. In t845, Sonncckcn and 
Rcnicaux invented special pens for Gothic writing. Masa production 
of steei-pens was started in 18G0 at Camden (New Jersey, U.b.A ) 
Steel-pens, however, did not displace the quill-fcalher iinti! "late 
in the ninctcentli century, and soon afterwards the gold-nibbed 
fountain-pen conquered the market. 


HAIR BRUxSHES 

Fine hair brushes— a very' early CJiincse invention, seep 407 f_ 

■c «ill „,ed by .he Chb.ee for .heir .eri.ing: they B.,. liquefy .heir 
...t. U.eu d.p .heir lb,j,hc. i„.u ... I„ ,he Wes. *0, fine heir b™,he. 
were ured. bu. nuunly for *c liirec cephal Iwcn. They were '□ 


are 
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employed until the sixteenili ecninn^; even after the invention of 
printing, they ’vverc used mainly by Llluminatani for the drawing oJ’ 
large capital letters. A still finer brush w'as used in applying gold to 
illumination' this was called in Greek kQnditwfij and in Latin 
patidllm; heticCj the word "'peniir\ ^vhleh literally means ‘Mirtle 
tail'\ This finer type h ^itill used by artists in painting, and is made 
of hog's bristles or finer camel hair, fitch* or sable* The Jarger pencil 
brushes are sometimes set in tin tubes; the smaller ones in feather 
quills. 
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Proper naniisa uidude Ternicines, Peoplca^ Lanj^maHcit ^md Scripts; modem 
auihuritirs (quoted in iht bihttcj^phjh' or cited in rhe text)ha%^e been omitted. 


Ab^IP, 297, 30J, 3J3, 3J5 

Abbeys ; m Monasteries 
Abbo, 522 

Abbreviations p +46 f* 

Abdi-Khibap in 
^Abdullah ri I; JM Al-MoViun 
AbeidecnshirCp 479 
Abhidhaniniap 374 
Abinjjdon. 51^, 524, 533 
Abufaraj; we Bdr-Hcbracus 
Abulpharaitius; wr BaT-Hebraeus 
Abo Salih, 317 
AbfisTri 141* 232 
Ab>-ssmiap 128^ 318 fT, 

Academy, 333, 370 
Acccnt&p ijq, i97p 402 
Accessory writing materiaisp 331; if. 
Accius (L.)p 235 

Accordion method; tee Coticenioa 
method 

AccEJunt B(x>k« 35 
AchemenidfaeX t Jjb* 344 
Acoustic devices, 17 
Acta Synod i L 222 
Action photH.ii’raphs, 

Acta, 3iq, jrv 

-of Manyns, jia^ 314 

“—- of the Ap^wtlcs; w CixIck 
L audianiia (Gmeco^Latin) 
Acute-angled character,. 35 S 
Adamni^n, 430, 43^^ 461, 46^^ 4S&, 

4S2 r, 

Aedan mac Gabrain, 483 
Aelfheuh fBishop}^ 5i6> 521 
Actfric {Abbot), 521 f.* 528 
AelfrJc (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
S2I, 328 

Acifric (,Archbisbi:^ of York)^ 341 
AeliMs Tuberf^ 135 
Acjickt I tfe Viri^il 
Aeolian lyric poets, 230, ^2^ 
Aeschylus, 130P 233 p 23^, 2411 zSO, 
2 SZ 

Actbciberhi (Arebbishopb Sti f. 
Aethelberht (Kin|t)p 487 
Aethclmaerp 521 


Aetltelred II Unread p 319 f, 

Aetheltveardp 321 h 

Aeihelwold (Sr.), 316 ff., 321 

Afghanistan, 338, 353 

Africatn), 19 ff., 24^ 64, 7^, 198^ 237. 

3^7. 341. 3S9. 47E>. 5ii 
Africiinus, 259 
Aji^ade, 90 

Agave Americana, 432; see rt!so 
An\&l\ 

Agglutinative language?, 56 f,, 66 
Agtiv^ir; see Albania (Colchbi) 
Agneau, Agni* 346 ff. 

Agi-am; sef Zagreb 

A, H- (Anno Hegirac}^ 329 

Aba, 58 ff. 

Ahauean A)ay; see Ahkin May 

Ahaz, [08 

Ahkin Mpyp 449 

Ahum Maadah, 338 

Aidan (SiO^ 4S5+ 487 

* Ain Feshkhia, 117 ff^ 

Ajiki 423 

Akhenaton, in, 124 
Akhetaton, 1 1 1 

Akhmrm(ic), 308, 3in, 313, 349 
AkluidiLin(s), 36, 93p 96 ff., 1 10 
Alabaster, 46, 8z, 5^9 
Alain ur, 3J5 

Alba (Scotleind), 479t 4^2, 484 
Albania (Colchis), ATban(fi)p 299, 395, 

307 

Albanian^ 353 
Al-Blrunl, 343, 366 
Albums of calligraphyp — ■— painting, 
405, 409 

Albumus Major^ 33, 258 
Alcaeus» 230^ 232 
Alchemy, 331, 387 
Aleman, 230 f., 245 
Akubierrt (Keico Joaquin dc), 251 
Alcuin, i82, 284, 440p 490, J05, 

511-14 

AldTrith (King)^ 49 I. 

Aldbelm, 471, 495, 505^ 508, 514^ 525 
Aid red the Priest, 528 
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Aleppo, 65, 3^6 

Alexander the Great, 151, 156^ ^33, 
243, 27& f„ 336, 340 
AlMandria. 46, 126* 153, 15^, 170^ 
1^7 ziz, 248^ 268 fF,, 29D, 303, 

$07 ff- 

Akxondrian Muslim and Library' 
{Alcxandrina), 133. 153, 270, -72, 
333p 3*>^ 

AlcsLi-^, 238 
xMeyon Ba'al, io8 
Alfonso V the MHjjfiBniniuLis, zSg 
Alfred the Gj^t, 4^ f ^ 496^ 514 
5I0 p 524 f- 
Al-Hall&j, 343 
W]i ibn'Haxm^ 333 
AljiHT^iahn 327 
Allah, 44 

AI-xMfl'mun, 333 

Al-Medina, 33^ 

Alphabet, 73 ff.. 34S, 365. 403, 418, 
4^®. 557 h tinder individual 

aipbabelii. 

Altamira, $3, 17 
Alvfln(5); see Alban(s> 

Amadjurp 329 f, 

.\jnalKiimaticpn: see Blendin^i aivii:um- 
proniise^ 

Amate^ Amail paper, 37, 419 432 

AnibitMie I St.), 259, 2K5 
Ambrnsian Library; jeyf Milan 
Amenti, [44 

AineriL-afn)> 14, [9, 21, 34, 69 ff.^ 7^^^ 
80, 562 

Amiata (MeinteL 504; Ainiatintis; jk 
C odex ATTiiatiniLs 
AininianiJs Marcellmus, 243 
Amcwir Cork I'ree, 415 
AiTiQritei^)^ 96, 105 
AmphiTheutrica fPapyrus), 135 
Amra Choi uini Chiltc (Ekgy tin Sr. 

Cohitnba), 44M. 431 
.■\marcrdiiTn {tndian Institute), 381 
Amulets, 343 L 
,4jiiun, 174 

Anacreon of Teoa^ 230 
Annleets of Cunfucius, 384+ 386 
AnalEc<K)| see Amate 
Analytic '.vriting, 21 ff., 6ft 
Anato|{a(n>, 63 f., 106 
Ancient .\liddk £ast| 335-44 
AtlCils MartiuA, 234 
Aneiriri, 471, 476 
Aof^d. 370 

AnitlLae ]^^otitiae et Lusiraiioj 
Domesday Book 


Anglian, 

.Angling, 142 

.Anglo-CcUk contribution^ m the 
development of the rnedieval boukT 
+ 3 ^ 543 ^ 

—— -Christian culture : it* spread, 
Sto L 

-Irish, 38 s. 494. SI 3 

' -Latin, 34 


--- 

' -SaxonCs), ift, 25, 20ft, 215, 240, 
A 4 ft. 473 p 484-533; “ Chtunide^ir 
522-34, 551; — their cks^ 

siheation, 497 
Animism, 9a 

.Annals nf Spring and Autumn, 384, 
38ft 

A nn als of the Kingd^mi of I re land, 45 6 
Annals of I'igcmEieh, 455 
Annans 396 
Anthologies, 342, 330 
Anthony, 270 
Anthropology'. 13 
.Antimony, 48, 83 
Antinopolis sftft 
.Antinch, 272, 2rjo, 395, 302, 319 
Antiochuft Epiphikiics, 323 
.Aniiphonury, 205 ; — ut l^angot; see 
Bangor 

.Arniquity, 4jq ■ jcj E|^-pt, Greece^ 
Hebrew, -AlcijoiJOEamia, Rome, etc, 

»^ying, 47, 3g« 

Apcllieon, 214 
Aphorisms ^ i>o, 404 
AphTaaieSj Aphmhat, 301 

i ph r^’m (St.); Kph ram 1 

Apocryphal books, 178, joq, 312 

31 Oi 48(1 

ApolEtinius Rhudius, 239 

Apfkllofl^ ^QO 

Appiati (Appiunii* of Ali'sarulrin). 24t 

Appiusi Clfltidins, 2315 
Aquinas ri^onnei, St ), 440 
Arahia(ti), Arabic, Arabs. 45. 78, 

147. 

. • ^34. 2.^ 250, 270, 2qO, 29a f 
A A 78 

Tri u' 554; 

ice fljjo Persian-Arabic 

Aral Sea, 33K 

Atanv AramaeanfaX Aramuie, rci L, 
.Afatus, 243 
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Archtlochuj», 

Aixhinxcdc^, 370 
Architecture^ 358 
Arcpi, J 73 

Aretha^ of 254 

Aixyllfahire). 483 f. 

Arhflti. 4JO 
Alislarchus, 155, 213 
Artitcidi:^ (Publcus Aelius)^ 367 
AiTstidea^ Ap<>loj^', 302 
Atisiocrflcy^ 35S f,, 307, 38S 
Aristophanes, 133+ 333-1 330. 34 ^ 248, 

Aristophanes of By2aniium, 2J2 
Aristotle, 123 , 137 f., 1S7, 214* 233, 
J 3 ^i. 145 f ^ 570, 303 
Armadillo, 428 

Arma>>h, 442, 4 j6cj^ — iJospeU; w 
Bimk of Armagh 
Amiariuji* 207 

AtTrieria(ii), 2^^ 2^2, 303 T, 359, 562 
Aniioriean (diiilect in Brittany). 447 
Amo of Sal^^bLifi:^ 513 
Arrian, 342 
Arainofi \ ree Fayi.'iLini 
Anhur 15 474 i 47 ^t 47 ^ 

Arthurian left«niJ(s), — romance, 16, 
+74. 47S t 

Art(isiic). 50. 71. 297. 333, 440, 445. 
, 503 n 535 
Aryan (s>. 357, 370 

Aryan, v\r>'o-Indian* ite Kharoshthi 
Aiih, 34 . 

Ashbumhann iCou.se (Westminster), 
54 i 

Ashmolcan Moseum 34, 87 
Ashiirk 81» 109 
Aithurhanipal, 80, so9+ 147 
Asia, 19, 21^ 24, 34, 40. 7K, 83, 290, 
296 ff., 327 h 336-425. 430 t sS 7 I 
— Minor, 64, 105, 112+ 170. 17=. 
267, 192, 30H, 557 
Awrka, 333 
Assamese, 368 
Aiaassirrs, 333 
Asser, 314 

Aasyriafn)^ 55, 64, 75 1+ So ff., yb tT-, 
102^ loK 1T.+ 111 r.* 147, 174 
Assyriologist^s), 79 f. 

Astrolabes, 87^ 103 
Astrology, 87, 92^ JOi tt9i J 3 ii 
357 f., 402, 437 

Astronnmieal seSeneeSp 71 loi ffr, 
ro9, 118 f., 242, 245 P 270^ 331. 53^4 
357 U 4 i^- 43 f» 

Atalanus, 461 f. 


AThuita.sian Creed, 325 
Athanasius (St 4 ^ 311 t 
Aihanp-Veda, 357 
Athelmus j Aldhelm 
Atheisfan CKing), 516, 519 
Athetiaeufip 238, 242 
Athenaifln Poti tela; ite Aristotle 
Atheiiians, Atbens, 138, I5r^233p 336^ 
240, 267^ 272, 506 
Atlantic fOcean), 327, 485 
Atrainentrum; Ink 
Atreclus, 137 
Atticus, 236+ 244 
Augusta tPapynjs), 134 f. 

Aui,nistine (Sr.>p ii>4, 221, 239. 263 p 
276, 3+1. 4^, 511 

Auitusiiiie (St,, of Canterbury), 469, 
4S5, 487, 4SM^, 516, 525; sfe iilia 
St. Augu^Euie GospeU 
Augustin ians; see Austin 
Aui^stus, 43 p 134 fn, 194, 23a, 240 
*Auifl el-Halir, 153 
Aulic scripts, 63 
Aulus Gclltus, 27, 222, 2 j 6 
Aurelius (Enipemr), 45 
Ausonius, 5^7 

Austin canons, — friars, 27&P 533 

AustTalasia, 19 

Austra]ia(n), 14 

Austria, 437 

Austriac, 355. 

Austro-Asiatic, 374 
vesta, 189. 338 ff. 

Avicenna, 333 f. 

AvTorrrin Oajkih, t8q f., 192 
Asuin, 317 ff. 

As^rbaijan^ 305 
Aatec(s), 21 f., 69-73, +3^"® 


BAQVLDx(ia,-iait), 54 IT., 63, 79 ff., 
91 Li 96 fL, rto ff,, T19, 174, 321, 
316. 341. 343 

Baeehylides, t 34 f-n T39, 241 p 245p 249 
Bacon (Roger), 387 
Baetria(n)p 344^ 353 
Bactro-Pall; jpp Kharoshthi 
Bsebius (H.) PampKilus, 234 
Bacda i see Beds. Bede 
Baghiiid, 94. 296, 303, 333, 342 
Bulkal (Lake), 348 

Baked clav* 411 ^ o/fp Clay tablets 

Bflkhshail MS.. 362 

Balearic Islands, 327 

Ball Island, 377 

Balkans, 327, 562 
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Baikh, 334 

Batliuls. 15 i -4, 357 
BilSytnnte (Wixik of). 454 f. 

Balochi, 327 
Balri. 327 
Bulticp 355 
Baltimore K 562 
Baluchistan, 33S 

Bamboo, — canes. 36 f,, +1, 371), 3S1. 

3 ^. m . 407. 544 . 557 ; — 
screening, 407 

fiiunborough, Bamhurigh, 487 
Bangor M neland), 448, 466 f., 4(ig; — 
Antipheitiar>', 448, 466 f.. 469 
Bangor (Wales), 478 
Barbarianii, no, 439, 442 
Barcelona (Ceniral Library'), 389 
Bards, 91, 44J f..45of., 471, 474, 490 
tlar>Hebracus, 296 
Bark (Tn..e-), 25, 34, *53, 350^ 

354 . 358. 3 bJ f., 366, 379. 381, 

415. 419 

Bar-KcikhbLiK iS8 
Baruch, 175^ Book of —, 

45 


Basil (St ), 3H, 313 
Basque, 355 
Bas-rcHefs, 174 

37, 39 f,, 279 . 38 t 

Bach, 533 

Baric of Aeciurti (Pmri), 256 
BayeuK Taptsiry, 46, 50 
Beaius (Si.) dc Lichkiina, 440 
Bebhanburpfh; tee Bajnhqroui^K 
Heda, Bedae, Ifede, 440, 446. 47,. 

490 f*. 495. 49a. 504 ff,. 5ftg If 
514 f, 

Betch (-bark, -tablets, -tree, -Stkka 
etc,), 24 f,. 29, J3, 483 
Bc^innmi^s; set Ori^fini 
Bclmtssaj j^r OxyThytichua 
[k^liihaazar, lit 


Btnedict Biscapa 440, 488, 494^ 504 f., 

SP6 f,, 5 &q 

Benedict (St.X 27 Sp 440 
Beni?dictinc monasteries^ — Ordcr^ 
etc,, a&i, ^75 f,, 184, 447. 4 ^ 7 . 50^. 
5 i* f P S33 

Benedictinnal of St, Aethelwnid* 

IkmedictJonaU, jitt 
Beneventon script. zH$ f.. 2^^ 
B«flg:il(T), 355, js8, 360. 364. 367 L 
Benkutenp 40 
Beowulf, 4aS ff, 

Berber, 327 


Berlin (Academy of Science. State 
MuseuEm, and other Instjiution^t), 

122 f., 135. 141 . 152. 171. 

229, 3 J 2 ,245.310,317 f,, 344,346 If. r 
— 'Cjene^is, t6i 
Beme^ 448 
Bertha (Queen), 487 
BcihleniH 4iiS 
E^2a, tgS, 200 
Bhfjija; Burk 

Bible (sifid allied wiirds), 3 + 
loS, 110, 125, 140^ 151. 176. 185, 
195-202, 21 jp 219, 238, 255, 261, 
290 , 501, 308 3 IP, 312^ 3ix. 

3 ^ 4 . 373 fr, 440 f.* 450, 461* 

490, 504, 50!^, Si2 ffr, 524-30, 
54 S, SI5versions. 440*“ p 55 S 34 ' 
30; f«rr/ja Greek Bible, Latin Bible, 
SepEua^inti Venss Laima, Viil|;ate, 
and under Coptic,. Irish^ Syriae, etc. 
Bihlioifraphy, 390 and pamm 
Bibliopcip (Bookbinders), 139; tetaho 
Bookbinders 
Bibliophiles, 535 

iiihiir(Dr 360, 364, 36S 
Bih^d, 343 

Bilingual \ISS,, 198 If*, Stbn 346, 
375 + 414. 4^2^ 507- 524 j — palimp- 
=se*ia, 219 ff. 

Bill Frith, 50 j 

Binding, ifij. 314, 342, 352, 406 f„ 

+ 3 * f.f +S3, 500 f,, 340; tte afio 

Book^bindinK 
Birch hark; see Bark 
Birintis. 4H7 
BimiinKhani, 56a 
Birr^ 464 


Carmarthen, 475 L 
jfe Book of Clanninald; — Cfliions 
47b; — letter. 387; — Sea. 231 
Blank reverse pa^es, 403 ff 
Blending of cultun^. 443 f„ 5,^^ 

Block-pfinting, 393, 469, 4,g.T2 
Boards; trt Winidcn tablm 
^bio, 222. 263,446 L, 46j, 466.470 
B*^. 25 i tn also Biwk 
Boct'acchi (G jrM'snni), 440 

Bochinenj nivea, 3+6 

Ikxilcjan l.ibrai^' (at thrford), 26, 37. 

3 - 9 ' pb. 340, 344^ 

si? S*’ f > 

5^7 f. 533 . 34 J f,, ^js 
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Bodfcv {Sif Thomjis), $34 
Boethius, 514 f 
BoctiaCn^)^ 4S 
Boghii^^y, 106 

Bohsirah, Bobairvht BohAiric, 306 
309 f.. 312 
Bohemia p 275 
Boisil ^lo 
Bolc>gna, 440 

Buncs, 4K^ 33ap 3K1 f., 406 f. 

Boniface (St.^ 51 ■ 

Boalt (Thtf i,vord)» Z4 JS3 j — 
bindersp — bindiniin. 34^ igi, 203, 
zoS, z^z f. 2S7, 3aIp 4*+. 540: 

— capitals, a6i; — cases 252 L[ 

— milectorSp 5J4 f.; ^— department 

(Government'— —). 39^^ 4i7J — 
forms, 425; s€f *iko Codejc, Rcilk^ 
etc.; — -hands* iSj* 263 f., 407 f., 
44 S, 470* S03; iff Cursive 
Scripts; — in tmhryo, 13 if.: — 
knife; me Knife, Penknife, iscTibe^s 
knife; — maT^eca^ — production,— 
sellers,— tmde, 34, 330^ 23 3^ 236 f., 
i70h 3761 2K2 ff., 297, 333 ff.p 
33 ^. 345 f-F 35 -- 3 *^ *T.p 3S3 f.* 
31 >ci-<>6* 4 QOh 4 I*h 4-544 i f ^ 
44 ^ f.p 451 ^ 47 ^ 479 C. 41 ^ 2 . 

484, 48b, 488, 492 ff.p 50ft, 5(J + 
514, |i7 ff,, |z 4 ifV 534 

— of Anclrin. 471,476:^ Aimaifh, 

453 s 463, 466;— 1 ^ 3 K-moTe+ 454 f.; 
— Clanranald, 484; — Peer, 479 ff., 
483 f., 541: — PimmHp 452 f., 46S; 
— PuiTuw* 456 f., 469, 5*31 ’— 
Fermiiy, 4^5;^ Fcmaif^, 484; ^ 
Hy Mitriy^ 455 : — KelK, 45b, 458 f., 
46^, 500, 503, 543 : — I^inster, 
453 tr . 4^2;— Ltsmore, 455,484: — 
Odes, 383 f.^ 388: — Bites, 384: ” 
Roscrea; ffr — Dimnta; — M olin^,. 
Mulinji, 4^7 T : — Taliesin, 47* f.; 
— The Dead, tibt J44 ^ l 

— I^in^-lived, 3iq C: — Dun 
Cow, 45a, 453 r, 480: see aho 
Black BiKik «f CoTmftrfheit+ Kxeter 
bm>k. Great Bnnk fjf I^Cnn^ Red 
Bixik of fler^estt, Speckled Book of 
Mae H^an, Yellmv Ekiok of Kecan: 
nho under Codes, Codices, and 
Papyrus: — People of the—, 323 : 

— shrine; wCumhdach;— wiirms 

240.114.34* 

[ 3 ooks of Wales {Fotir AnciL'nt.)^ 476 
Boras^tis ilabelilifcr (Habelliformis); 
jrt Palm leaves 


Borsippa, 82 
Bosnia, 327 
Bofphorus* 237 
Bosworrh PsaltcFfc 518 
Botany, 331 
Botteirhe* 209 
Bower M^S,, 361 f. 

Boxwood* 29, 31: fee aho under Wood 
[4oyJe (Rob<Tt)H 552 
Br^jrord on Avon* 50S 
Brahni^a^, Brahmans, 357* 36K 
BrlhmanT(c> scrip u, 36S, 372 
Bnihml script, 346, 351, 361^ 414 
Branta-h <JA* 5^2 

Branches of book pnKfiEqlion, 390'y6, 

405 

Brass, 48* 358 

Breasts of rnan used as writing 
material, 44 

BreathingST t50» ^ 97 * 202 
Bredon (Simon), 534 
Breithaupt, 562 
Brcmeit* 51 r 
Bnfscia. 280 

Breton* 447^ 473; mr ahe Brittany ffnd 
Brittooic 
Bricks, 358 
BrEndki, 237 

Britain, Biitkh, — Isles, 440 f.* 47b, 
484-543: iff aha Anglo-Saxon, 
Great Britain, Scotland, Wales, etc. 
Britkh and Foreign Bibte Society, 311 
Bril kh- [ n dian, 344 

British Museum, i^y zz^ 31 f,* 34, 
37, 42,49, 54, 80, 87, 98, joo, 102 h, 

loy f,, I ts f-r 119^ 121 h» 124 k i 29ih, 

133 ff ., 138 f-. 141. 144. 14^. 149 f - 
152, 162, ibg* 17a a, 1S5, 190 if., 
195 ff.* 219, 2i9> 239 f,. 245 ^f ► 
149, ^56, 2bI, 264, 271, 278, 294 ff.. 
301 f., 31P r, 314. 3J6. 31S f-» 
33*. 144. 34*3 ff., 387. 3^*9- 
392, 404, 4*9, 413 f-h 433i 452. 
460, 478, 489 f,* 502, 504 f-K 5!*, 
5iJp 524 f p 5^7 r., 513 135. 547 p 

55n S55. 557 
Brinany , 473 
Britton ic, 44? 

Bn>cade, 4*7 

Brotixe, 48, 8j, 35R, 417. 553, 557 
Bnw>kl>ti Museum, 130 
Brush, 35*. I9S. 4*2, 547 fT.; fee nho 
Wri tin jj-bruah 
Brussels, 45^ 

Brussonetia papyri fern, 415 

Brut d^Angteterrc by (R* ^V'ncc)i 487 
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Buchan, 47^ 

Buddha. Buddhism, Buddhi^u;. 345 f.p 
34S ff., 353, 364^ 366, 36^, 37ip 
373 ' 7 t 3S4. 3B7-S9, 39i. 395. 404 f.p 
409, 411 ff.p 416 ff.* 423 f.j jrf li/iio 
ar^d Bcligiou^ controverai-es 
BukhaHi, 334 f-. 344 
Bul3a(cll; jfc Rods 
BurRV^ndy, 443. 5i7 
Burma. Burmese, 4a f„ 47 f., 373 ff.^ 

381 

Buminij (of hooka, tie,), 240, 334 ^ 
38B^ 43Z, 4 Bit 538; «c Des¬ 
truction of books 
Burushastc>. 35 s 
Bury St, Edmunds, 518^ 533 
Business doeuments, — inuisacTions, 
79 ff,, 8&, 34S 

BuTterfiy-niclhod books, 40*; kv aho 
Hook forms. Concertina meihcMi of 
hindinptr etc. 

Bybios fByhlus>p 76, 15tp 153 
Byhrtfcrc of Ramsey> 511 f. 
Byr^antine^ ByzanriuniH 31 p ]6b, 1^5^ 
133. 230, 241 t, 545, 24>2, agb f., 
543* 540. 35^- 5S8, 562 


46K 

Caecilius Statius, 235 
Caedmon, 490 L 
Caermarthen, 476 
Caesar (Juliiisk 136, z$t, 25 g,. 

455. 48s. 524. S53 
Caesanran 157, 305 

Cairo. 336, 333 f.;—, Coptic Museum, 

316; —p Geniaah; tee Geniaab; 

—, Museum of AniiquiiiKS. 29, 

44 f » 141, 165, 171 f. 

h, 54h. 560; —, Royal Librari'p eso 
Caithness. 482 

C. (Gains) SaUustius Crispusi see 
Sallust 

C: fC^aiuH) Velleius PatemuluH; ne 
Fstercukis 

Cakes of coloufp-inkp 54>i flL, 559 f 

Calamus, 553, 556 f., 539 ff. 

Calcutta, 34SJ —, Sanskrit CoJIeifCr 
382 

Calendarfs), 71 f.p 117, 

426-29, 471, siH, jai 
Calfskin, 483 > &kin(a), Porch- 

mcntp Vellum 
Caliculflr 553 

Cal I iamphers. Cal liHraph ttp Cal \U 

graphy. 66, 403 f,, 40a f., f. 


Callimitchus, 130, J32, 155+ 162 

Callinia, 236 

-of Ephesusp 230 

Cambodia, 374 
Cambrai Homilies, 447 f. 

Cambridgts 276, 534; —, Corpus 

Chtisti Cnilcge^ 268, iS^p 288, 

4^, 504 p 524, 528; — , Pepyi 

Library, Xfsgdaien College, 500 j 
Feme Library", Peterhouse, 534: 
Sidney Sussex College, S+ 3 i —» 
Trinity Collegep 242, 510; —^ 
Unii cr^ity Library'p 39, 43 47 p 

148, ijo f,, i6op 198, 3 i 3> 260. 
300, 306 f.p 313. 315, 326, 339 f-t 
4DO, 434 f., 481, 4H3 f,p 401 j 405 . 
49S, 509p 527 f., 535. 542 
Cambridgeshirep 531 
Camden (NJ., U.S.A.), 562 
CanaaniTc(s), Jo6 ff. 

Caqepario fPietro Maria)p 552 
Cane(s); jef Calamus 
Cannibal chief, 381 
Canon Alexandrinus, 272 ^ — of 
Changes I—of Di>cun^ents, 2 ^ 4 - 3^6. 
300 

Canterbury, .-\rchbisbop of —, 268, 

576. 487, 50s C, 508, 514, 516, 51H, 

5 ^^: — tiospi^li*, 493, 305 j — Talcij 

see Chaucer 

Canticles, 175; 515; 

Capitals^ 21 a, 4S3 C, f. 

Capaa, 353 

Carbejn ink, 545 ff.; employed by 
aneiemt Epy-ptians, 546-48; by 
anei(<]it Crtjeks, 348 f.; by aneient 
Ht'brewsj 54K; by ancient Romans, 
548 f,; in the East, 550: in the Far 
Ea.1t, 545 f- 

Carehemlshp 64 f., 1 to 

Card, 125 

Cardano {Gcmbniu), 552 
Carloitian, gn 
Carkrube, 448 

Carmelite Ordtir of 533 

Augusti Kelfo Aegvptifo 
fde bello Aetim), 256, 358 
Carolincp Carf»|[nf'ian, 276, 285 f,i 
ifiS. 473, 3,4. Jig 3Q5, 

LartflecoiiS, 125 
Canhusiaiis, 533 
Cartonnage eases, 544 ff. 

Cartouches, 71 
Careing, 50, 72 
Cassino; see X^onEc Cassincs 
Cflssiodurusp 284 p 5oj p 504, 509 
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CilSilui Heniinii, 2.^4 
CiAssius Lcmginu;!;, 5^3 
C^!ilia(n, -ns)+ 441 
Castmf^ of founts of ty^Cr4^ I Ti 417^ 
420, 4=5 

Camliin, Catiilonia, 7^9, 441 
Catalci^es, 88, 90, 155. 333, 391 
CaTalu^uin^, 3y* 

Cathach of Si. Coliimcillc (Culurnba)* 
45^ ff. 

Caihtidral schools ^ 765, 776 
Cuthcrine dt' Xkdid, ±3J 
Cathohi: tiiEc^hianiH — Church, 

2S4, 296, 438; sfe a/sQ ChrLiiSiiii 
Church, eic-; ^ Homilies; see 
.4e]frt€ ( Abhor) 

Cathclicps, 39b 

Colo (Marcus Porcius Catci)+ 2$$ 
CiituliuK (Vuleriu^)* 134^ 13^. 217. 

2 j 6, aju 

Caucasian, §7, 303 ff.. 337 

Coitdex; ntF Codex 

Cave p^iintings, 13, 17* i9^ 4^^» 

Co%cs of itic Tliouaand Buddhas. 
345, 348, 387, 389. 403 P 407f 412. 
413-15 

Cedur vvondi i9; fi/ia Wood 
Celebes, 377, 379 
CelibaeV, 517 

Celtic, 355^ 443 ff., 447'84 p 485 f., 
488.315,342 

CVnannus; jrc Emik of Kells and Kells 
CeOBiualij;^ Am^liae; rre Dt^mesday 
Boi>k 

CensLus of Buddhist clergy, 388 
CcniriLl Americo, 69-73, 425-38; iee 
u/m America 

-.\sio, 345-54^ 37 40 < ; 

ifir idsti i^iii, Tibet, etc, 

—— A!Eian Expoiitiuo, 406, 40S 

-rndia, 360, 366 

—— Siberin; itt Stbcriii 
Centres of culture and learnini(p 97 C, 
272. 27(1, 2IJ3. HM. joS, 332 II.. 

375 f-. 40<j, 44^, 443- 447. 47^. 

486 fl., 505 ff.. 511 IT., s 14 

Ceolfdd, 304 f. 

Ceu^^'ulf, 309 

C^rne Abbas, 5zi 

Certo^a di l^iaa^ 553 

Cclhcs:u5 (P. Cornel ibis), 434 

Ceylon, 42, 338 3611 374 ffr. 3S0 

Chaldaeans, 92 

Chain pa. Cham(^i}p 375, 39b 

Ch^an Sect, 409 

Chance, j$ 


Chang, 386 
Ch*ang-an. 387 L 
Chanson dc Boland, 209 
Chaxlcmaenep J33, 446, Stl ftp 314 
Chajles 1 , 198, 240 ^, —- V, 436 

-Boujbonj 251 

Charms, 17, 392 p 4 io; 

Miigic(aJ) 

Charta, Chamr, cic,» 23« 34t 125, 
193 f. 

Chaucer {Geoffrey), 44^^ 5^9 ^ h 553 

Chemialry, 331 

Ch*en Ching-it 393 

Ch'crt Ti, 393 

ChCmg Ch'iao, 393 

Ch^cnj* Xliao, 4’^ 

Cheops; Khufu; — and th^^ 
,\ia|;icians {ThIc 0O1 *24 
Chcffjkee syllabary, 77 
Chester Beaity CoHeoiitini 317, 321 
Chestcrde-St^l^eI^ 501 

Chi, 39 i 

Chiapas, 71, 437 
Chi chiu chang, 4O1 
Chien, 491 

Ch'ien-Jo-tung: Caves of the 

Thtiu^and BuEidhas 

—" -pi. 403 
Chih, 3 g 9 F 4-07 
Ch'ih-tu, 399 

Children of Light and Children of 
Darkness '' War beUveen the), 

Ch^in DvTrasiVp 390 f.^ 498 
China, Chinese (books, langua^ep 
writing, etc.jp 14,^ 22, 36, 66 i?., 
73, 78, iiS, jsiS, 290, 297, 199, 
336, 34tp 344 ff-. 351 f, 372 f., 
374i 377. 545 

-ink, 545 f. 

Chlnaiiteco, 437 

Chinese eantm, — cloasicsp 384; — 
character? fCateitc^ries of the)* 
39St gestures, 14; —- hemp, 
346,496; — *rurkestftn; ire Kaslern 
'^ruikeiitaii 
Ching, 391 

Chinggk Khan. 334 i 35 ® 

Ch^ins-ljp 412 

CItnIuim Chiile; jee ColLimba fSt.) 
Choral, 105 ; — lytic, zjo. 24 S 
Chou; x«' U<>dta); — foor-mea?ure, 
390; — period. 346 
Christ (- 109 + -innity, -ion Church), 38* 
35, 93, tbi tY., 165, 194, 200, joj, 
$05^ 232 , 334, 239 f-t 242 | 2 S 9 t 
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5«>4 J 7 S, 395 fl.. 304 r.. 306 ff., 
3 i 7 ff.. 33 ii J 3 +. 33ft. 3 + 4 . 3 + 6 . 
3 Si f‘. 370. 375. + 3 Z. 437 , 440 ff.. 

47K Im 4S5 ^f.^ 492 

5S2p 157; r« u/nj Hastcm Chyrth, 
Wcsicni ChrLsiraniiy* .Mcsnaatcrifif^ 
cic. 

Cbnitian ATubic book^p 329-31 
-—^ revival in England, 515 ff„ 

Ctiriatiariized RcirrLa.n-n--BriiDn9R 16, 

45 ^b f, 

Cinnstsonfi of Sf, John; s^e 
MarLdaean(s> 

Chroniirtc of the woddp 447 f. 
Chronicler (Book of)p 21, joo, 117, 
200. 319. 325 
Chronicon Scororuin. 455 
Chmnotojjy, 1T3, 115, 187, zo2, jjS. 
230, 39 f^. 3 « ff.. 304 f., 310, 314 

318 f,, 336, 329, 333, 341, 344 f„ 
353 f-. 357 , f , 38* ff., 39«, 404. 

■**^- ’*'*> **^3 ++'► ++5. 

447 f.. 45 &. 458. 469 ff., 479 ff-, 
4S4, 50J. 521, 33j f, 35, f. 
thn-sography* Gold-wriiinB 
Chrysoatoiu (St. John). 221, 3,1 r, 

ChOan, 393 
Ctiuang-Taii, 

Ch un Ch'tu;ffr .Annals (>f Springanii 

Auiunin 

Churcht ftf Chrii^t. etc.; — uf 
Scbtlond, 444; — uf the East; is# 
XestoriBii(s) 

Cinrln fSi.J, 453 

Cic-,frifo (\IarcLjiE "I'ultius), 33^ 35^ 
*38, 193, 3 QZ, 217, 221 t., 336, 
338, * 44 , 359, i(i 3 . 54 ^. 530 
Cistercian Benedictirtca, — Order, 
,, “?**> 533 

Civili^rjorL; Culture; ahf/ the 

follow ing 

Civilizing agirncietis 93 ff,. 205 f.^ 264 

if.. ^9 ^r 29 & f . 37 + f-. 3 « 9 . 443 - 44 &r 

47 ^ 

Clii&aical (tfxt^p \^riTers. ctt.)* 16. 36. 
27^.275. 302, 355, 5o(s, 51a; 

s€€ aht> Gfttk* Latin. Roman 
Claudius fPapyms), 135 
Claudius t^iokimaeua; let Ptoltniy 
Clay {I n&nript ion a on>.3 5 S; —pottery p 
7a;; — tabkis, 13, 44, 51 ff., 

79 ff. J 74 h 544 

Clvnneiii (Sl), 3 iq V’^I 11 (Pope), 2*14 
Ckopaiia, 270 
Clndiusp j6i 

CloistetB (Book-produeticpn Enllp 31b 


CEones. 46B 

ClcmrnjicnuLsep 450^ 453 
Cloth {CoarseSp 432; /jfro Linen, 
Textiles, etc, 

Cluniac Benedictine}, Cluny (Cun- 
gregaTion of>p 517, 533 
Cn. (Gnaens) TerentinsR 234 
CnSfjuN, ^57 
Cnut (King), 519 
Cobalt inks. J44 
Cochin China R 374 

Clide (Collection of kws)p 33p 83 ff„ 

93 C, fc^. iq 6, 322p 35K. 391.445 C. 

trodex. Codices, 29. 31, 33^ 35 f,^ 
ISO. i&J-as. I9tp195-205* 215, Z39, 
AS9 ff.. 310 Lf ffr, 320> 324 ll.4 
352. 404, 425-3H. 449 f,p 452-69. 
47P'4n 475-7. 4!!i^'-4. 4^^ C, 

493 ff-. S54t — — Alex an- 

dnnus: — .y ii, JO (DLirharii)p 
Soo; ■— ,A, iL ib (—), 501, 509^ 
— A, 11. 17 {—\ 494, 500; ™ A, 
IV, 19 (—)j Durham Ritualc; 
— Aleph; jfc Svinaiticus; — 
AicxandriiuiSr 19S; (—) Ambn^rian 
Iliad. 231; -— Ambrosianur. 202p 
i A, ,Am, .Amiaiiiuis, 2ffip 
284* 486+ 504 f,; — ,ArgenteLiSH 
f.; — Askew; w Piatis Suphia; 

— nit^i — Vatieanus; — B, iL 30 

(Durhaml. 501; — U, iv, b (—), 
49^ 494; Ben-Ashe r+ 316 j 
— Beaae, 19S ^^z;— Bobienai$, 

470 J — Boemcrianus, 44S; — 

UflKiBnUs, 2^; ^ Rnicep 311; 

^ C; ^— Ephraeoii; — C. iiL 

mid 20 (DurhEim>R 500;— C, iv, 7 (— 
5^t; — C, a6, §up. (Anibro5janp)R 
461 t — C, 301, inf, (—), 453. 

— Lavmsia, 384; ^ Ceaddae. 464. 
17 Cenannenris; lee 

Uo„k of Kells: - Cknrmontanus, 

382, 2K4; — Cciloinbino, 433* 

“ CortesOimo), 428; (_) 

( .elte^is, 2b, f.; _ n (N T.); ,« _ 

Geniir^ 

I^iTbb^ne. 46a, 4S0; 

— 't3*. 43^: 

Dubhiiens]^, i„ of 

oooK ot Uurrnu'. —. \s _ 

SanplWsis: - Ephrsmii. 202.221; 

— Lusebiflnus: Vert-eliknu s 
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^ F; sFt' Blk^Ic nf FL'mioy; — t" 
jrtf — AEiibrufiihiius; — 
Fcirfii, 2Sf>;— Fcmantlts 43 s ; 

— FridL’riCij-AufiuiUinui (tir. i)t. 
n^J5: — Fuldensisp 2S4: — G; jff 

— Sarnivninus; — < ralcEinus, ^42; 

— Vi; iti — Pctrupdliianus; — 

lys-iimancuis, 35; — (C; ste — 
TiKc:hLndorfiiiniJi; — k; /c^ — 
liciibk^n^Es; — L; fct — Ccnddae; 
-—L; Sf€ Vienna GcnesiRi; 

— L-nudionus (Cracco-Latin K 2^1 

507, ■fJitbrqw}, 326; — 

LB: itt SptcIcEed Bunk of Mnc 
Kjjfiin; — See Cireilt LkK>k of 

[^'Chuu — Lindisfamensw: jeif 
Lindiafinnc Crn^rpcls; — Liviiji 
LatemnEnensirfp 264: — LL; 
HcK»k of l.cinsttr; “ LU; ut 
Brxvk Fjf the Dun L'ow ;— Aladrid; 
fff — TTo-CnrtcHtiann): — Mar- 

rhulianiTi^ ij 202; A led ictus — Lauir. 
30 rT., ; — -Mcnanderp 165; 

— ^it^d^32tl!l, 71 ; — Niinalh jf-** — 
Zouthe (Xuttall): — Oiintvnnianys. 
2S3 L; — PidaniittBp 261. 178: 
^— Paris, 42t'i, 436 L;— Pcircstanufi; 

— Perez; tfe — Parts; — Petro- 
poliranuSp 202: — Pinphtu, 326; 
—■ : w BfMtk nf Kt] L; —^ Q; iff 

— Marclialianus; — r^; see — 
LVsL'rJanLia ['rintiis; — r^; iff — 
UsseriLitius Alter; — Rawlinson 
B 302 (Raw I, 45 4 L; — R 
(uFihw'onhiaiiual: w Mac Rt-^wnl 

— SfmaiticusVfc H55 tLp 
2ei, 2^3, 55E, — S (X-T,); m‘ 
Pauline Epktles; — S. 45. aup. 
(Amhfiiibjansi), 4^1 L; Sani^aS- 
Icn^ts. Ziy i.; - Si\ 150* 4^31 

— — No. 267; 4631 — No. 

13^5 i 4^4: ~ San^eniitinensisp 284; 
” Sarravianus, 202: — i^arjtflnen- 
5 is> 27«i: — *rheodasian.«s, 35; 

— " rti t'odulfiaTius^ 284- -— M'is- 
ehendarflunii!), 202; — Tm, 42S; 

— 'rm-CorTes(iiSjiuL 42 ii. 43 ip 

436 f.; — ‘J'limnensis fCiJ* 

— Usserinniis Altcr+ 4^1, 4^4: 

— Ua^erianu!! Primus, 4fH3 f.; 

— Vallicellianus, 2S4, 513; — 

\'ai]LiinLjs, n> 5 + tr> 7 ^ 2 M, 31 1 ; 

— Vrrcellcivsifi (%^en:L 4 li GaspcL)^ 
i95f ^77: ~ Wr^j-il. AuKUHicus; — 

— RcunanLis; — — V'sit icanus ^ — 

— i3i>4 St. Ciall.p 2^1 L; 

KN 
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Vienna Genesis, 202; — Washinjj- 
tuntanus 1 . 202; — — t(. 2n2; 
— \^'ucrzbu^p!', 448; — V- itr 
LindbfarTLi: Ciospels; — VBL; tee 
Yel ktw Book of Letan ; ^ Z, z 16; 
— Zout'he (NuttalDp 433 
Cud-fish cnmauairi}^ a b-uokr $4^ 
Coffins, 144. 146 
CuEns. 317^ 333, 35H 
Cokhis; see Iberia 

Callatinj^ texlSr T5S. 2T4 p 270, 272^ 
303, 396 K, 406 

Cnlkuei, 33J, 335. 3^4, 443 f., 450, 
+!iS, J 34 

L'l-ilman, 4S7 

Colmin niac Leneni, 488 
CoIei^Cp 558 f. 

CoIrMnbo (Xaciunal Musekims)^ 380 
Crilon: see Rinctttalion 
Cok>ph[5n(i>, iiz, 3%,. 41?* 414, 4^6^ 

468, 483 L* 497. 53^ 

Colouted inks^ 547 ff,; — —: 

matcriais employed in ancient times, 

54S 

Colours. 14b, 341, 377, 381, 389 p4I4p 
427 h 430 , 432 t 44 iK 4^3 
CoUimba (St.), 440, 443 L, 448, 

450. 4 g*>. 43 l^ f P 47 '>» 479. 4S3. 4 ^i 7 . 

4 Ej 2 

Ci?Uitiiban(us, Sr.), 442 L+447 p 470 
Ctilumntfi)^ 133 }T,, 163, |fi 3 i I 07 t 
202, 21 Tp 25tip 278 if., 311, 314, 
j^S t, 37n. 39 y. 403. 483, 504, 313* 
528* 

CEwnbarelleis, H> 

Cokimcillc (St.); jcc Columba (S|.) 
Cimtedvv 230, 133 f., 335, 338 
Comic strips, ig 
Comma: ice Punctualion 
Commemorative inscriptions, 46 
Cotiiprutnises of culiiireSp 441, 443 f., 

493 |i03 fr 

Concertiiia-iiiet)itHJ of hindiniz, 3^2, 

370, 403 fT., 431 L; xee ix/sa I'uliJeil 
liooks 

Confiician e lassies, 384, 391. 398, 410. 

414 

ConfucianisTTi h Confucius^ 384 r 
388 f.j 301^ 416 fT. 

Conifer, 401 

Conqueror ('ITbe): see Williann the 
CunguL-rDr 

ConstnnTine the (irval, 194, 193 
Cninstantinopte, 193, 230, 21JO IT., 

zgb 

' 'Con:^ Litut itm of A then s^"; see Aristot (e 
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Coftiment(al), 4|sj fT,, 47S f., 

4S^« 4y4 50 Qh 3*3, 
510 E, 513, 134, 552 Sff 

Etimph; 

CcanTinufcy of iirt, 535 
Con%'entJi; set Monasteries 
Conversion, 443 ff,; — of Etitiland. 
+Sb Ch 319 

—— of the BarbHimatJs"^ ("'rhe)^ jMH 
Cookert’ books, 243 
Cupiin, 71 

Copenhaj-cn (Carjsbc rfi Cci] Icct ion), 


Copemicofl, 103 

Copper, 48, 83, 35H. 412* 417 f., 420 

Coptic, Oipts. 30, 44. 47. 147. 130, 

163, 163. 323 , 2^, 3 ^ 2 , iQ7, 306- I7, 
319.33T, 443. 550 f., 557;— ini:: iis 
preparation, 530 

Copying books. Copyists, 86, 139. 
306, 2oS-i4, 23S f,, 141, 363, 313 f,, 
396 C. 401, 450. 45 Q> 466, 471,480. 

484. 49O1 505, 5 J 2 , 514 f., 519, 

528; — inks, 544 
Ctjrbic^ 204, 276, 385 f., 447 

Cordova, 332 
Corinth, +76 

Corniac luue Cuilennain, 455 
Cornelia m (Pap^Tos), 133 
Comtt-ua Galtus, 135; — Nepos; 

^eposj; — Taeitus; ife 'I’acitus 
Cornish, 447* 478 
Coronis; tet' Par^uraph 

ComiuUile); ler Rods 
Correct^ons^ Correctors, 213, 311, 4! 3 
Correctoriom Parisieose, 1S4 
Cortes {Hernando), 437 
Corypha; ite Palm leaves 
C<3smic Epic; m Creation Epic 
Cosmogony; w Cri?arion (Story oH 
Cotton, 413; Iff ffho 'reStiles 
Coiion(ian) Cnlleetion in the British 
Museum, 34, 240, soz 

-Library. 541 Cj —, Sir John, 

I4t h; —p Sir Robert, 502, 534 
Council of Chalcedon, 290 — ^ 

Ephcsiin ,290;-Trt^n t, 2S4 ■-- 

Whitby 5 Synod of Whitby 
Cov'ers: ree Rjndini;^ 

Cracoiv% 440 

Cmdie of the bi’mk, 115; — — writinj;. 


115 

Cratippu?, 246 

Creation Epic, 97 ff., tuz; see 
Eptca; — {Story ot), 40. 121, 
-of the book, 51 f. 


Cretun, Crete, tg, 21 C, 41, gi, 60 ff., 
66. 76p 79 

Critical sjmhob; jw PunciUiition 
Cronan (St,), 46S 
Cructfision tP^jem on iht),^ 491 
Cmsaders, 333 f. 

Crystal(s). 48, 338, 381 
Ctesian, 189, 24a 
Cuicateco, 437 
Cultivation of wheat, 69 
Cultural BCtivitie* of mDnasieries, 273; 
— bridges, 303 f , 323, 331 f., 

3/4 f-« 425^ 44®* 51 ^ 

^ f“+ +4®. 445 f . 

4li5 f- Jit, sii ff, 

Cuniherlaiid, 519, 534 
Cumhitach, 461. 464, 4(>7 f, 

C Lihei fijnn ulphabtt, j 07 f. 1 — rijjos!, 

3i f.. S3 ff,. 75 f,. 

Cura Pasiuralls; let 

Great 

Curctoniiin MS., jot f. 

Cursive scripts, 6 j f., 

15a f.p 189. 256 _ ^ ^ _ 

324 f-, 338h 54^ 34iS, 350. 353* 3S8. 
368 p 372, 407 U 468. 47®. 48+ 

Cuncus Rurua, 243 

Cuthben (St,), 487, 49j, cot L, t io 

Cuttle-fiah. 545 r. 

Cycles (Irish—), 451 
CylimJerfs), 87, 125 
Cymric, 447 
Cyneivulf, 491 
Cynfeirdd, 471 
Cyprian, 239, 470 
Cypridtc, Cypruji, 75 f., ,07 
Cynl (St,| af Alexandria; 

>, tf^S. i8v. 311 f. 

C>rilhc eharflcter, 257, 292 


Greitory the 


65, 84, 
^^5 ff. 


14^. 

310. 


— of 


I>ALIA, 33 
r>llcitt, 46 
Dairen ^ 348 
Dakota, 20 L 


I Jamaseus^ 272 
iJmipni-ia. 340, 34, 

iJants. Danish, Danish raids 

invasions, 4^(0 ff,. 4*^. 

514 tf., 519, 521 

Mi, iK7, 3,5 

Dante Ahgbief 1,440 ^ ^ ^ 

Dark A«vst Middle Ayes 
Date Ceiiveii^ 44 


ant 

50 ^ 
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Dating;; sfi ChrunQlojj\' 
l>atiip 37f) 

Davitl ( KinsK ^07 

David 1 {ScoiTisb Kin^),. 4H4. 

David U (Georgian King)« J05 
Davy (Sit H.)* iJJ 
Dc Bouillon (Cardinn 50 
Dtsd S^a SctoIK i76-St;> aOj, aio, 
121, 324 
Death Snng, 510 
Decalogue^ ^ 5 i 
Dcecanp 361 

Decomtion, 408, 443, 445; tiUo 
illuminntion, [lEustrntiivn, Omn- 
mfirtiaTian 

l>cdicator\‘ inscript iuna^ 4b 
Deer, 479, 4S4 
Deerskin, 429 

Defacing of wririny; ree Erasures 
Dcipara Conveni, zzi, 2^4, 301 
D'Kibouf (PrinceJij 251 fT. 

Deleb; jer Palm leaves 

Della Porifl (Giovan BntiisTn)^ 552 

Dcloii, 267 

Deipbip 267 

Deltos; Wmad 

Dehsge; FEcnkI 

DttncTriiiii Phalerei-is, 270 

DemonolotiV^ f. 

Demosthenes, f., 239, 248 hp 

z$ 2 , zjo ,551 
Demotic, 22 , 61, 118, 147 
Denmark, 273, kc Danes, 
Diipish 

[>etir a CompSwint, 4R8 
Derry ( on Foyle), 443 

Destruction of bonks; its causes, 239 f- 
f., J32, 334 hp 342, 3b6. 388, 
390, 3(^8, 429 p 432p 480-82, 513 f,, 
52S, 534, 539-43 

Deuteronomy (Book of), 158, i&9, 
187 f.i 35S1. 

Des-inagar:, 355 f., 358, 361, 368 
Devonshire (Libotn' of the Duke uf 

DIvELmmapadn, 354, 374 
Dhamrkor^ija, 414 
Diamond STitra, 392, 411 
Dfarmait, 4^*9 
Diatessaron, 193, 248 
Dictionaries, 97, 99, J07 f.p 3G8, 
391* 39 S f 

Didsciic literalurep 124, 414 
Didynius, 155 
Diego dc Latidji, 429, 432 
L^imma Mace Natbi^, 468 


Dinn&henchns. 455 
Dio (Dion^ Cassius, 239, 241 
Diocletian, 187, >59 
Diodorus Siculus, 44, 189^ 241 f, 
Diogenes l^acrtius, 17 
Dionysius Halieamasseus (or of the 
Iialicai7iassus)p 51, 233 , 241 
Dioriie, 46 
Dioscon'des, 303 
Diphth^^rai, t7'&, 1S9, 192 
Dipmh{s, — on, — a), 26, aS ff. 
Direction of wririiigp 350 361 

377. 37 y» 40* f- 

Discoveries, 176, 182 ff., i8S f,, 
I92p 244 ff„ 251 (hp 293, 344, 346, 
34S. 350r 353* 375. 39^, 4t>i ff„ 

405 f . 443 ff. 

Dissolution ofmonastenes in Englandp 
50^. 533 

DittographVp 214 

J>ivination books, 37 p 40 f,, 379, 381, 
387, 390. 397, 402, 429, 436 f. 
Divinalory aLnianac(s)p 426-28, 436 f. 
Divine Xamc, i8i f.p 197 
tJivision (of lines, panigniphs, words), 

159. 197. 

Document of Hisror)'; jrc Canon of 
Di>i:uments 
rToEente, 46 

Domesday Bottk, 330 (f, 
l>E]mesticot|[m of aniniak, 69 
Domhnacb Airgld^ 464 
Dunlinic (St,), 440 
Dominican Order of Friais, 533 
Dontiiian, 240 
Donative inscriptions, 46 
Dongola, 317 
Donkii^ 362 

t>oomcd Prince {Stoj^^ of the)p 12^ 
Doontsday Ik^ok i Domesdav 

lies ok 

Dorbbenc (Dorbene), 468, 483; tee 
w/fo Codes Di^rbbenc 
Doric, t48 
[^osiibcanK, 188 

Double monastery^ 490 f., 316 C; — 
palimpsests, 219 f. 

Dninia, 234, 24 368 

Drjvidi, 370 
Druvidian, 35Sp 370p 37^ 

Dratving(s), 30, 408 h, 414, 563 
l^rcBni of the Riiod, 491 
Dresden (State ^#ib^a^y')^ 427, 436, 448 
Dru|-s, 387 

Druids, 443 IT,+ 430 C 
Drums, 17 
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Dudtd \i^c Firbisp 455 
Duauf, 11^ 

Dtiblin, 535 ; —, Hi^yal Irith Academy, 
45 ^ f.+ 454 45 ^f 4^4 

468 F;—, Trinity Cotlepp; Library^ 
132, tfe2, 1G5, 216, Z7S, 44ij Tp 452^ 
414 ff,, 457 f,, 46c bp 463 f_, 46^5 ff., 
525 ff > 535 

UunhalTii, 501 f-: alii/ Durham 

Dunsfan tSt.>p 474, 516 ff.p §ii} 
DucKlccimt^ 3J3 
Dura EuropKss. 192 b, stipj 
Dufablir mat^rluls, 46 ff., 

3SSi w a/ffl Clay tabk-i^. tk>Ed, 
Ivory, MLtal(s), Silver, Stone, etc. 
DurKanip 307. 17b, 4S7, 501 f., 

310.5 i 8 h 520. 53S f„ S35 ; — llfK>k; 

LindL^fame Gospels; —, Cathe¬ 
dra! Ubrarsv 492, 494, 49« f., 500, 
509; ’— Ritualcp 499 
l>urrt™', 442 ff., 456; Uf also Blink of 
Durrow 

Diir-SKamilun; lee Khursabad 
Dutch, 34 

Otitreijil lie Rhins MS., 354 


EArinERHT (Kio^L jm 
Ktidtrilb, 501 
Eadhelm; ife Aidhebu 
Earliest Biblied papyri, 15^; — bonk 
caiutogue, 9^ ; —— written by a 

Japanese, 419; — hooks, [3, 54, 
5^7 ff. t ’— — written on leather, 171 * 

— Chinese hcifik, 401;-tlaltd 

entophun, 35^9 h 414; — eodices, 
161 f,, 195 ff-. 203 , 359 ^64, 319; 

'— dated Anjjlo-Sason codex written 
in minuscule, 49(1^ 300; — — 

Christian Arabic MS., 330;- 

codex, 294; —— KoraUp 329; — — 
Kuflc Codes, 339 L; — English 
Kteat poem, 47S; — — historical 

writ!n«, 491 L;-literature, 

48S fF.; — ” Psalter; Parts 
Psalter; — ^— versions of the UiblKp 
525, 53S; — Hebrew Bible 
eodeic, jaG; — Indian liteniiurt;, 
355; MSS., 362. 364; 

— rrish Secular literarv work, 
45&J — JapMese MS., 419, 433 f 1 
— Old IrishKlusses,447f.j— patm- 
leaf MbS.p 35H, 360^ — paper 
documents, 345; — papyri, 141, 
^53i — printed book, 391, 410 f„ 
4t4j — printer, 389; — printing. 


392, 409 ff., 43S; ^ Rfifnan MSS., 
25S^ — ScoTiKb hook, 483; — ^ 
Gaelic itlo>i!Hrs, 483 L; — South 
Indian 3*1; — ^-Univer^ 

aities** of Eni,dand. 506; — us* of 
parchmfctii^ (93 f,- — Vetus 1 .^atina 
codex, 377; —IS'cEsh fflogtsesK 47t ff.; 
— wriiten Arab dsjcoinents, 339; 
ife o/jo under Oldest 
Early Enj^tand, — English culture!, 
4^$ ff.; — — relititious literature, 
490 f.; — — scholant^ 305-13; — 
Hebrc«“ script; see Hebrew; — 
hiatory nf the bi;x>k, 43 If,; — 
I tirki; see Kdk l^urki; — version 
of the Wytliffc Bible, 537 f. 
Earthenware, 4S, 358 

Hastp sjn, 557 

--Anglia, >35 

Ea.-itcr Island, 23, 36, 38 
E 35 t(cm) Asia, 379, 55^- 
Asia, her East 

Christianity, ^ Church290' 
3 ^ 53 . 307 

Europe, 480; see jahti Eumpe, 
Russifl, etc. 


-Hindi, 353 

-India, 3^4 

-Jslam; jCf Ulam 

“— Pahlftvi^ 

-Empire; lef — Church 

— liirk«it^, 37 l., 33 S. 3 ^, 

|.d?V +'3 

tast India Company^ 381 
■ Inminn; ice Khotanese 
—— Midland^ 52b 

Syrians; see Nestoriajig 
EatBp 487 
Ebidnites^ 187 
Ebony» 140 

Eeckaia.stes fBnok of), 17^ 
Heclesiasticus (Bonk of>, u\ " ^ ^ 
Eehtemoch, 449, 500, 510 f 
hdlptie records. 118 
Hdessa, 294 f, 

Edfu Collection,, 316 
KdgarfKin,?). s,g. 
hdpr the Athtlini!, 543 
Eduihu^-h (l^ibrarirt), 343 .(4 
Edmund (Kmi;). 3,y 4'4 

J33, 3S4, 3S6, 34,3, 4fl,_ 

4 / 1 , 5 M r., 314 ^ 

Edward fKinn, St.), ^.y 

' S 34 , 540 
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ERburtj 511 

IJ, iS, iz f., Z4, 27, 
zg, 41, 45 r., 4S, $% f„ 56, 5^ ff,. 

66 E, 72^ 78 f,, 80, gi ff.p I IQ, 1 12+ 

n3-5ii 165 f., jtoHI, t94, 197 f., 
202, 255 f.p 238 ff.p 144 p 251, 25Kp 
268, 290, zgi, 3Q7 ff,, 315, 317 ff., 
Jiy. J3Jt 336, 342, 3K2, 3 <j 8, 546 f,. 
553. 557 p 5 S 9 f’t — t'arbiTin ink, 5+6 f. 
Einaictltln, 517 
Eisteddfod p 474 
Eliiin(iics), ff.p 67p 79, 93 
Elbod* 47S 

230, +51 

Elephantine p 133, 141, 143, 148 ff., 
t6op 176 

El-Kuhini; jff Cairo 
34 

Eloquent Peasant (Storj? uf ihelp 122 
Kly. 207, 533 
Embmiderj', 408 
EmporcticJ] (Papyrus), 135 
Empiio putllucp 458; — puerip 

258 

Enamel, 377 

Etieyctupaedia(s), 23^, 391-93. 4i^ 
Engineerini^H 270 

England, English, 34, 36, 49, 163, 
205, 238. 240. i$h iWtn =?5 f. 
5 fi 5 ff-. 302.130. 437 p 440 ff-P 

478 t'., 482, 485 ff,, 105 ff., 511 f,, 
S14 f.p 516 ff., 528 ff., 53J ff-f ^40, 
543p 555 t Ani^ln-Sajcnri, 

Cireat Britain, etc.; —: absR>lnte 
monBruhi-s 534; —? t^nd nf the 
Middle Ages, 534 f. 

English Bible, 528 f+; ^ee iilia Bible, 
Bible versions, etc.; — books 
supplied to toreijm ehurehes, 3 iK 
tnonka, 251 MonasierJeap 

Monks;— prose, 508 ff., 514, 522, 
523 ff.; — versus irish^ 503 /re 
^ aha keliginus controversies 
Engravings, 75 

Eninerkar, 90 
Ennius, 235 
Enoch of), 319 

Enuma Ann EnUU 92, 103 ; — Elish, 
97 IE 

Envelopes, 86, 39K E 
Epheausp 272 
Ephorus, 248 

Kphraeni (St.) the Syrian, 301 * 311 

314 

Epichamiufti 238 


Epics, 84, go, gs If., 114, 233t 357 E, 
4 i 4 . +31, 49 * 

Epicurus, 256 

Epistle to ihc Ephesians, 312; Epistles, 
315, jtg, 509 f.; K?e a//o Pauline 
Epistles 

Elquatom n*hc) of the PJanetia; iff 
ChB.nci:r 

EquinoKf 103, 242 

Er 3 wure 3 p i76H 403 ^ 548, 353; tre aisa 
Palimpsestf^ 

Erato^sthencs, 155, 270 
Ereeih; iff L' ruC 
Eiret ha, 559 
Eriiip 481 ff 
Eritrea^ 318 
Eriso, 553 
Emirs, 214^ 238 

Escuhal Library', “ Monaslcty* 332 

)vshnunna+ g 4 i lot 

Essen, 522 

Ksseneii, l88p 321 

Essex, 532 

iCstattf vuluaTions; /ec fhimcsday Btw^k 
Esther iHimk of)p 175+ i8gp 31 ip 32^, 
.^38 

E^tnm^^ln, 292, 294 f. 

Eichniiad^inT 305 
Ethics, 15, 322, 331 
KthEUvald (Bishop), 50? 

Eihlopid, Ethiopic, 290, 293, 318-21 
Etruria^ Etruseim(s), 45. +7.5*. K7. 
126 

Ki-T6ri 393 
Euboea, 559 
Euvifd, zzt, 270, 303 
Eugtpius, 504 f. 

Euniencs 11 , 170 ff+ 192 ff 
Euphrates^ 105, igz, 343 j ler ttho 
SlesopotBTiita. 

Hui^lis, 233 

Euripideiit 15^. i 9 Sn ^ 33 , S 4 Ip 

244* 548 

Europe, 24, (n, 78 h So, 92, 275> iSs, 
^85, 287, 332p 355. 377 h 379 i 4 ^ 7 . 
4^9. 439 n 445 E. +78. 4S6, 49CP, 512, 
514, 5 jSh 550; /er ufiti under in- 
diviilual counthes 

Eusebruif Panipbili (of Caesiaraea)! 1 «>4, 

2Mp 259, 447 r. 

Eu-^ehiLis of Vereelli, 277 
Euthydemus, 233 
Eveshfliu, 533 

EwCp 2* 

Exeas'RtiiPOH: jre Diseoverics 
Exeter Book, 48S, ^iS 
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I£3«pcIu9 (BcKik oO. i75i 296* 301 
Eynsham, 521 
L?ckii:l (B^k af), 175^ 325 
Ezra (Biiok of), 315 


Kaaius PtCTon, 234 f. 

Fabiids (iumiifiiLaus; sf.n Quintilkfi 
Fa-hgien, 387 f“, 

Fary mlcs, 12s, 35K. 374; tte 
Tales 

Fa]ash]i{s)T 322. 

Fttn-folded books^ 377 
Fang tabkt, 401 

Fiifiniana {Papyrus), 133 

J->r-East, j6 299, 374 f.. 382.425; 

Qho China, Japan, Kurea 
F arah * jpe Shnruppak 
Fars^ 336 
Fa^cicleti^ 404 
Fasit ConsolafiL'ftj 221 
Fair of hfMjks^ 53^jH43 
Fathers af the C:bui\;h, ttha 

under individual names 
Fatimtds, 332 ff. 

Fayyto{ic). 137. 229. 309, 314, ir=i 

DeIran Oasis, 393 

F£-ng-hua. 400 

Ftni^ Tim {Yin^j-ivanmOn 396 

Fenian cyde^ 451 

Ferdomnach, 466 

Fibres, 390^ 429 

Fiction, 4144 fj/jc Short stones 
Fig-tree (Wild), 449 
Fight (The) at Firn^s Lk^roughn 4^ 
f'ilms, if> 

Finan, 4K7 

Find-Chua;-430 

Finnian (St,), 453 
Finno-Ugrian, 78, 2S7, 353 
ty, 29, 33 

Pire, 2CJ fF,^ 524, 541 f,; see tihf^ 
BumingF Destruetion of books 
First bfKiks, 5J L 
First Punic War; Jfe Punic 
Firth of Forth, 493 
Five MegiSlGth, 175 
Flaking Tsff of ink^ 553 
Flann, son of Malachy^ 456 
Fleurj', 5ii7, 322 

FIimkI, 15;— tablets, 8S, go, 94, rjR 
Florence, 47^287;—^ ArehBcobgjmil 
Museum, 47; —H Kay rent ton 

Library, 103 , 239, 2hr, 

281, 302, 304: —^ Kieeardinn 

Kibrarj^ 264+ 269 


Flowers^ 407 

Folded bfltiki, ,So. 203. 35i, 404 iHf 
Concertina method of hindinj^ 
Fnlb^ 3IS, ^^2, 406 
J'onl“de-Gaume, 19 
Foot-measure^ 31XS. 404; 

I'omiai, 352 
Fort Peck, ai 
Fossil history, 24 
Fo tsu t'ung chi^ 393 

Fuundalion-deeds, 87 
Fountain-pen, 562 
Four-litigufll insenpEion, 375 
hour Masters H’he); Annals of the 
^ KingdoEn tif Treiand 
Fourth Century' A.D., ibi^ m, 
194 IK. 202 f,, 205, 329, 25K f,* 263, 
3 Q«, 3 iof 3 t 8 f.,jj 8 , 47 o, 5 S 1.557 
t nil^ienta LijMcnsia; im C.tdtJt Ti- 

^ scheridodinnus 

France. Fn-neh, ir>. 54, 4S. 19S, iis, 

i6s, 271 , 176, aSi. jg, IT 

- 1 ^ 7 - 4 ^ 11 .497.513 
rruincis (St,) of Assisi, 44Q 
t raneiscan Order of Friare, 533 
V ranco-Gt irmwi 1 lebrew C*^ 

324 fF. 

Fmnklsh, JS5. 187,442. SI 1 f, 
trnnka Lagket, 49 
Fr«sco(es), rj9 f.. 343. 
l-nsjii(ns), 443. 510 
r roissart^ 440 
Home monastery^ 

Hotia; ice Margins 
I’mntispieccs. 314, 501: jre aho 

Illumination 

Frmin Curnetius), ,33 
tujnvan, 4,,, 

5,, 

strp; tee PtinetuAEion 
huneral skahs, 403. 

^ursji (Si,)_ 4^^ 

373 ’Si : (w> iitto WurfiiH, 

S!" ,c. 


Jices, 


<;ABRtEI, fMdnk), 237 

(OiidheTiq) fjaejic, 447 f ,f,„ 

+79-B4. 4Ss ' ^ 

Oaius, 12] 

Jliiefln(s); Mai,daeari(s) ^ ^ 
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Gal I jean Psalter, 45S ff. 
tlarland nf liowth; jm Codex U&set- 
idnuji Alter 
G^th^, 35S 

U£iu(, 153, 337. 365, 341, 443,4+5,447 

Oaustjuiat Khotan 
CreV^, 318 tr 315 

{SacrramL-iitan- by)+ 204 

Gtrnara, 322 

I^cncaln^ics, 437 p 445- 454 f- 
Genesis iBook of), 99. 18" zij^^ 301+ 
S22. 52^ 

Geneva (^luacuTn), 141 

Cicnffhifl Khan; rw ChinufiiK Khan 

Geni^ah, si8, 326 

CicofTtuy nf Monmouth, 478 

Grographical Maps, 14, 85^ 87+ lot 

Geojtmphy, 331, 515 

George I (King of Cn^fandh 541; 

— tl, 198, 535; — III. 535; 

— rV, 253. 2.5h 

— HI (King nf CtL^ifgia) 305; 

— * V 30s 

Georgian(sh 290. 29^ f-p 3<^4 f- 
<ierman -y>, 34^ 4^. 273, 2K7+ 

344. +4 Ih 447. 4^5. 49 Sh 507. Sti 
Getmanic ficripis, 285 ff.; —peoplcis^ 

— tnl^LS, 25. 27, 36, 442, 4S8fF.. 524 
(Jesao, 29 

GtstureCi)* 13 fF., 17, 69 
(ihama, 343 
C^iidai^, Galdii^H 478 
tiildifiR; see GoS^I 
(lilgame^^h, 15* 93^ 94 
<jiottOn 44& 

Crlaa, 405 

Glasgow (Unive^iity Library), iKH 
Cilajitonhurs', 276. 474r 5H- 535 

Glossary, 455; ife o/to Lexicography 
(rlnsfscs, 447 (f-^ 458, 486, 472 tL, 
47fn f i 501. 515- 520. 522. 

, 

Gloucester, 533 
tdue, 129+ 138 
Glutinatnrcs, 139 
Glyphs, 72, 42ft B- 
Cinaeus Naevius, 13 s 
(inostie writings, 49, 316, 343 
Godfrey Cnllectlon, 358 
Godotldin; w ,AneSrin 
frogynfeirdth 474 

fioldn — -wTitPnir, 4^+ 83, 140, 17*, 
278-fto. 32«. 3+2. 3SK. 375. 377t 3«i. 

W. 5>3. 54>*- 55*) f- 5^^ 

Golden Age of nionasticisni. 514-19 


Cfondar, jzzr 

frosinga \%ara (Khotan), 354 
Gospel of John, 310 f,, 500, 5so 
flospeK (GoiipeLboo^L 133, 216 
219- 221. 255, 257 . j& 4 h 311 t . 314. 
319, 330, 456, 458. 4&r, 4 ^k 4^7 f- 
469, 484, 493, 500 f.. 505. 513. si8, 
31&. 543. 53^3. 5S9 
Maielhrid, 453, 469; ^— of St, Chad ^ 
set C<Hlex Ct=addae 
Gothic* 25, 217. 222, 290, 4+2, 461 f,, 
48o> 5f»2; tff dha Black Letter 
Gower (John)^ 533 
Gracoci-nrthodox. 287 

-Roman, 4ft, 125, 138, 151 

156, 244, 24S, 323, 332 h. 405. 439’ 
548 fT,. 553 f- 55 * 559 ! — 

-writing materials and imple¬ 
ments, 548-5 L 353 55* f ^ 559 ^ 

C rramnintEtal Texts, 89 f., gOi 154 p 
^70. 33Ip 34ftp 357 p 3**^. 370, 521 
Cimmmntitais; s^t Aelfric (Abbg) 
Cimndda, 332 
Granateho. 2 $i 
Gruntu^ (C,) Lieiniaiius, 221 
Grantha, 355^ 370, 375 
<jni5.s, 390 

Circnt Book of I^^ctio, 455 3 — Book* 
of rretand, 455 

Great Britain* 285, 440-539; see ahtt 
Lngbndi Iteland, Scotland, Wnles, 
etc. 

Great Seal Characters, 40S 
C*reecc. <Ircck(s), 22, 26 f„ 31, 34, 44, 
48, 78, 92. 103 L, 109, [I2 C, t26, 
I33 p 135- ^47 IT., 189 ^T.. 195 fT* 
201. zto If.., 116, 222, 128-72, 375, 
i(j2, 301, 303 p 307 Ch 310+ 31K 
323 p 333 3*1' 374 h 4+2. 44*. 47^. 

506, 512, ?49 fr* 353 f ^ 557. 559 * 5*3 
{ircek: Bible, 1:9^-202 
Gi^fgory (St.) of 311 C. 314 

Gregory' I the Crrent I Pope), 440. 
486 f.* 498, 3 S4 r,; — U, 504: — 111 
51 1 

f7rmder:^+ 544 
Grottaferrafa, 151 

liriDimEi (Writing —); tee Paper* 
Papyrus, Parehhleiir, Silk, tJtC. 
Gmifud Arthur; see Geoffrey of 
Mtpnim.iuth 
Ciudeia, 92 

fiiijanVt(n, 3lj|, 3*5 r 3*8 
Chtptd, 34h, 348. 3^4 
fiiinih, S 57 
f iunj, 370 




SR2 

CIurumiakhF, 355, 363. 370 
<lF\valchma!, 474 

Gwvnn MS, ; Bcxpk «f Am ta j ih 
< ^50 

Gypsum, 82 


H ahakki'^ C^rnimcnrary, 177 fF. 
Kitdrign (Abhf>t)> |0| L 
Ha^io^nipha, 3:^5^ 448 
Hair-brushfs fur ttriiinff; see Wmin.4-. 
bmsiies 

Half-uncbis; tee Semi-uncials 
Hfllhcd, 557 
Halls nf BookSp ^70 
Halmidip 37* 

Haniniurabi, 83^ 93, 96* lat 
Hamoult IJbniry> 313 31* 

linn Dynasty, 386, 31^9, 392, 399, 401, 
+Q9 p 418 

Han 399 

ffsin foot-mcasiire^ 405 
Ibndwritinjj 414. 47(,. 4S3. 4^,7 f., 
52Ip 531 f., 534; a/jtiy Curaive 
Scripts 

I JnnLLfido. 37 p 41 

HEan-Yti, 411 

Haphtanih (H!aphtaf 5 lli)+ 325 L 
1l3pl6Hniphy, 314 
Harappa culture, 58 
Ifar-dcdcf, 117 
Hurdinu (Stephen), 384 
Harley (K<»bc:rt), Karl iy( O^tford, 
5 J 5 

Hiirmony (The) uf the Four Uospt'lst 
lee DisiiesEamn 

Mnrqleian IHarqlengtiinX 3 m , 303 
Harrison (S.), 562 
Haniii ul-Uasbid, 333 
Hattusa, lob 

Haviic; tea Deslrtjciir»n of books 
Mawkins (J. L)^ 362 
1 Jnyter (John), 253, 256 
Hehrcw(s), 27* 107 f.y 140, 147 fr„ 
e6o, 175-89, 318 f„ 221, 228, 272, 

320 ^ 27 , 331 , 334 . 5(2^ 54^5 

— Bible; jfa Oy Tcstanif^nl- — 
Cndi™, 324 fF.; — Unbefsity, 
jcnj&alem, 177 ff. 

Hebrides; tee Inner Hebrides 
Hccataeusp 242 

Hci.an, 423 
Heidciherj?, i^J2 
Helena (Ktnprefts), 293 
Hehand, 490 
Helicon, 48 


HeliopL^Eiran Recensiun.^ 14^1 
Hellenbni, IldlenisEic, 103, ii«, 185, 
IS8, 233 hp 243, 267,272, 295, 307 f.* 
321; j^p ah(> fi raeco-Ruman and 
Greece, GrTcek(3) 

Hfcmp, 346; see also Chinese hemp 
Henry I, 534; — IJ. 5221 — YH, 
? 34 : — %'HI, 240, 534 
Hepaioficopvp 79, 87 
1 leptaptych, 32 f. 

Heriit, 334 f. 

Herculaneum, 32 t, 126, 133, 153^ 
339 p iSO, 251-58 

HL^-sIesp 29c, 342, 439; ire €4Ug 
Helif^ious canBicts 
Hen^ciii Court, 476 
HerodaH. 134, 245, 247 
Hemdotus, 29 . 151 • J 89, 233, 239, 248p 

350,455 

Hce^>ec lei^ends; — poeins, 16, 445, 
448 f,, 451, 453, 48B ff., 491 
Hesiod. 48, 15 It 230. 23S r, 24N 
HcKa^'nims, 69 

Hibcmo-^;ix<m. 4+4. 471; sgf 
Anj'lii-Sasnn, Ceiiiu, In;^ukr. Ire- 
land, ctcL 


121h i4t f,, 146 fF.p 171 j see also 

Hieni’tnyiniis; see Jertime (Si,> 
Hii^hlands (Stottisb)* 443 
Hikari Moumains, 299 
Hilda (IjtdyJp 490 f, 

Hildelith, 508 
Hlna^'ana Buddliism, 

Hindi. 355, 3G5, 36S ^ 

Hinduism, 375. 577 

llii^uts). HindiLstanl^ 355, 364^ 39^7^ 

Mippilrchtla, 242 

HippocrateR, 28 Kp 303 
Hipponax nf tphcT^us, 230 
Him ^^ana, 75 f, 

ITispanu-PortLiKuese Hebrew ciFdlecR. 
324 n« 

47 «; _ TdhKit- 

Lhichimccbi fMcjcitun Ms.l. 4^4 
rri«TK>i cj-dts, 45,- _ 

- souses. - a-xt*. 46, ,oM, rii. 

41 -f +'+. 4 i 4 , 

ij- '' . ',■♦^ 5 ' ^S 5 . + 7 Ji 

Uk t’^nr.<iyh ani«. 14 

— of "citW ’ 

i«3 IT, 44 i: — - SciL-ftL'e. 


INDEX 


383 


Kittlti;(:£)t -22. ff- 

Hiudn I'sMwigi. ^bb 
Hotdcvc Ct'huinfls)^ 534 
Holland, 187 

Holy Lindiafamu 

Holy Land^ j 2 i; nf o/jy Biblci 
Htfbrw(s), Jews, Palesiific+ etc. 
Holy sicripiures; Jff Sijcrcd Scriptures 
Hotricr^ 24> 17, 29, 130, 131 r* 
13?. 151. iB 5 ^ 1^3:, |i>3. 202. Ill, 
ai3, i^it ^28-30, 234, 23H f., 248, 
aLS 9 .^ 170 

Homilies, 3ti, 52:* 

H(>moioi*niph6n. 2x4 
Hnmointclcutdn^ 214 
HoriiDTiymi, 73 
HonanH 47^ 398 
Hondo niA, 71 
]-Ionorinaij^; me Ancirin 
Horaec (ij- liomius Msccon), 33, j 39, 
193 f,, 236 r, 159, 553 
Hprixi^ji, 35H 

Hum-book. 4014 ^^ - tips* 5.61 
Horoftcopcs, 119 
HutsvbTVcdinjj, £4i 
Honju^nanxe, 58 
Hno Cnlleetiod^ 316 
Hoy^k- of Tablets, S2;— -Wisdipuii 
333 

HowrI ab Owftin Gv^ynrdd (l^nnce), 
474 

Howel Hd:i (Laws oDp 476 
JHphttt(s-pa, 373 
] 4 siar> cbuanp 40H 
Hiiin£>-l\yi, 47 
Hsteb Ho, 409 
H^i-hsia, 422 
HsQ,399 
lUun H^in 405 
HsUn-'t^an^, 395 
l Uun 'I'ko, 384 
Huun^-^nieh, 4 iS 
Huan^j TU 545 
Hrdai^l Khnln, 297^ 334 
Human li^urca, 503 ; — race, 13 
Lioniani^tic hrnnehes. 207^ 391 
Hnniplircy, r>uk(? of (jloiiccsicr, 534^ 
54 t 

Huxiayn ibn-tabiiiti. 303 
Htirrians, 105 ff- 
Husain Knkbkhiir, 328 
Ho-tieh chiianfj; HurtiTfiy-mcthfKi 
liooks 
Huunp 43 ^ 

Hvan'kna-(ib I lvnirtna-(i) l Khutari 
Ily; iPna 


Hybrid culture tn Ni>rrh S'lnjjland, 

516 

Hyde rjohn), 535 

H)7*inus, 122 

HjTnn(s), 15, 90, i24t 357, 370, 45 
46b 

Hyksos, 113, 173 
I lyperides, 243 , 249 


PoLtn , 230 
Jbefift, 304 
Urn abKhatib+ 332 
Ibyctis, 230 
]-cfi*ih chih shur 399 
IvChin]^ (ciinipder of a lexicon}, 
395 

I Ching i(B<xpk};; iff'e Canon of Changes 
Iconofjraphy, 19 IT. 

[cononuitic system, 73 

tdca-diffufiion. 67 

Ideoirrjphic writinj^, 21* 23 
l-cni'hotep Hmhoicp), 117 
Iliads Homer 
tl-Khfm. 297 

LItircracy, 78, 82, 275, 420, 440 C+ 

S14 ^ 

r nomination, llluniinatoTTi, 207 
210^ 213, 370+ ^7fp* 282, 287, 297, 
304, 314 f.. 324, 328. 341 Tp 44C>r- 
445, 436, 47 *. 4 ^* 2 . 414. 492. 

S03. 50s. 513. 5 iS> 535. B 4 h 559 C* 
5 *J 

lllustnitcd encyclopaedias, 393, 409; 

w o/ja t-Incyelopaedtats) 
t]lListratbn(s), 14(1 f., 244, 387, 408 f,, 
414 

Imperial Orthodox Churvh; jc; 
Eastern Church 

Iniplenienis iWriting-); tfc Pens^ 
St Hi, ctCr 

Inchioatrus Sff ink 
[nctinnhiila, ^13 t., 4^7 
Indelible ink.s, 544 
Indexes, 86 

Indiafn), 34, 42, 45, 48, 58, III, 22S, 
2 S( 7 . 307. 317. 33 **. 14 «i 345 f-* 
348. 35^-75. a®" f-. 414. 3S7 
India Offiee Library, 41 f., 328, 

339 . 34 * ^ n 35 Tp 3 * 3 ^ 3 * 5 . 3 * 7 i 
369. 371. 373. 376. 37 ^ 

-ink, 545 

Indians (North ATnenciin); ttt 
America 

Indigenous ^'paper** in modem 

Mexico, 410 


S8+ 


ISDEX 


Indo-Ar>'iln, 355, 357. 368 ff,; -- 

^oBctriiLn^ jfp Kharoshttii; -— 

-Chin^, 374 ff,;— -EtirDpean. 

5Di 7S, 327+ 33S, 247f 357^ 

447 * — 'Gnfek^ jfc Khnrdr^hEhi; see 
aha under Indiviiitual languapts; 
■—ne^ia, L, 374 fT,; — -Partianp 

Indd-Scyihiiui; see Kharrwhihi 
Indus Vfllley, 22 , 56 ff,, 67 ^ 33 H 
[ngriifm (Sir Herbert) -Collection, 54fi 
Initiati, J59, 311 , 501 
Ink, 29, 37, 4i, 44^ 217, 341^ 

f t 377. 403 f.. 40a. 

4 S^i 544*53 fc importflntit nf ita 

Blnd>^ i^a; —t its preparation^ 
S 47 C. s 49 ff-; origin of the word, 
545 : —: paletted, 545 f, 319 f,; 

^ - Various kinds employed in the 
GtaKo-Romar world, 549 C 
Ink-cflkcs; see Cakes 
Inkhom, Inkstand, 544 fT,, 559 
Ink-rcceptacIcs, 559 
loner Hebrides, 433 ff., 479^ 4^:3 
Inscriptions. 4* ff., S^. ^^ 5 - 70, itS 
144. 175. 30S, 3 ^ 7 , 341, 

343 p 348. 3 S 3 t 35 S. 37 ^. 37 S. 38^ T., 

472. 485^ 4^3. 547 

[lisular majuscule manure ripta, 456- 
^5. 497. 500 fT,; —mBnusenpf 211^ 
215^ 2S5 f,, 509 f , — 

miniisculc manuscripts, 465-69, 
47a: — scripts, 456-69, 472, 486] 

492 i 515 

Jntcnect ual profnx-»<3f man, ij 

Internal evidence. 23, 504 
Intemational lafimjage; see J.ineua 
irancfl 

I ntc rpotation, 214 

InterriJi^tion marks; stfe Putictuatiuti 
Intestines used as writinir nmEerial, 44 
lotokr^ce 199, 432 ^ see aha 

l^iLi-rtnnt^T Gesirut 1 ion of htioks etc 
Invention of trish script, 470; — 
of movable types. 411 f. ^ — of 
PPPvr, 336, 40^, 410; — of printingn 
3 lbp 410 , 530 , 563 

Iona, ^3 f.. 438 f,. 47,,. 481, ^83 

487 4^>24 SO3 

roniB{n|p 

Jran(ian), 189 . 336-41. 344 ff-, 33^^ 
3 S 3 . 355 
Irat], 105 

Ireland. Irish, 215 , 27 b, 2 H 4 , 441 - 71 , 
474 , 479 f„ 4 S 2 f., 4 S 6 f., 5 dT| C. 

;$12p 516, 552; Dublin 

Ireland's Eye^ 464 


IrerraeuBp 153 

Irish canons, 433; — cydes. 451; 
“ inducncc on English bwk- 
produetion, 471, 48b f . 493 

mmuscute: its developmentp 
469; — recension. “ tcsi+ “ 
version, 456, 458, 4^, jot, 504 
I ton, 35 8; — -carbon ink, em ployed by 
the Ikbrews, 548 ^ — -pfall ink, 
employed in later GraectJ-komun 
timts, 550 f.^ by the Hebrews, 551 ^ 
in the Middle Ages, 552 f.; its 
preparation, 551 L; “ stilus; rer 
StilLis 

Isaiah fBoak of), Scmib A atid B, 
177 r* 3” f p 335 

Isidore (St,) of i^cville fl&idorus 
Hlspalcnsis), 449, 561 
Islam. 290, 298, 303, 327 ff., 333, 
343. 3777 aho MEjslcm[s) 
Isocrates, 245 f., 24M 
i^olatitii* 1 aji$^ua|ft,‘i, 66 
Issy (hczillt 141 f. 

Italian, InilVp 38^ 34, 12O, 19N, 203, 

221, 239 f , 244i 263. ^65. 284, 

287. 324 If . 333. 437. 441.4+3t 

445. 469. 485. 494^ 500, 504 t'.p S31;, 
152. 515. 557. 559. 561 f. 

Italic peoples, 48 
Italics (characters), 2S7 
Ivoryv 28, 3t, 48, 83, 103, 140^ 3^2, 
358 p 377. 4^3. 407; 553 


jAfiNh:||; ire Jaiiuiia 
Jack rtce, 381 ; nr ahff 
Jacohitd'i), 290, 392. 295 fl., 310 
Jade. 432 
Jain hand, 392 
J amnia, 32Z 

Japan, Japanese, 74 «-. 3+4. 

39 =. 396 , 40 + r., 407 , 410 , 

414, 4*7.419. 54^ 

j;™,T'' '"■• '“»■ 

J^tnki, 274 

iavn(*nueX 376 r., 37^ 

Ji*mdei Nasr. 54. 36 
Jf«m.ah(Eiu<,koO. *75 f,. 

jtnehn. t77 ^ ^ 

Jemm^ (S..), 34, 

I,^”;,*^>+*°-447 f., 4fei f„ 564 

—7. Convent of St. Mark 

JowcUtr^ (An of). 445. sot 


374. 

412, 


213. 

. 3 tl 
3 = 6 ; 
uc 
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Jcu-isb, Jc%V 4 , ^ 3 . 14S i6d^ 175, 
i03, 2 q 6, 303, 30S, 321 ff.. 326, 
53 !■ 439 P l'Jcbrn*'{s}; — 

-Christ™, i!^ 7, 343 
Jingles, T5 

Job (BtKik Df)t 3^5t 53H 

John of Stobi; see Stnbaeus 

John i^tX 493 - B 55 

John the Baptist (Folltnters of), 

Jonah (Hook o(}, 

Josephus Flaviys, 139 
Joshua {BookoO, 3"! S^Si 5 ^^ 
Jubilees (Bciok 1^7^ 31^, 32j 
Juda, Judaea, no 

JudaisTTi. 32J f.i ieeedio Bibie^ Jewish^ 
Jews, Hebrew(s)l, Palestine, etc. 
JudKBs (Hook of), 311, 52S 

Judith (Book of), jn, 52S 
Julian Calendar, 71 
Julianus, 317 
Juno iVloneta, 45, 235 
Jupiter, 45 
jurchen, 39^1 

Jurisprudence, 331; see altJut Ci>de 
Justinian (Emperar)^ i39t ^93 
Juvenal (Deeimus lunLus luuenalis), 
44, 13S. 104^ 222, 236 L, 244, 266 


Kacad, K^igha^p 363 

Kflithi, 365 
Kan^inuva, 373 
Kana^ ;re Kata kaiia 
Kanarcse, Kannada, 367, 370 
KiirtsUt 413 
Karaite's), 18!^, 322 
Karens, 37^ 

K^artMin K'art^elni; see (ieorgian 
KashgaHiii), 350, 358 
KashiTiir, 3^5, 388 
Kassel, 562 
Kata kana^ 75 f., 41^ 

Kavirajamarga, 370 

Keating (Geuffrey), 4SS^ 4^^! 

Ke't^emni, 1 17, 141 

Kells, 458: see also Book of Kells 

Kennieott lllblc, 320 

Kenttish), 511, 516, 519, 525, 552 

Kepler^ J05 

Kcret, to8 

Khartishthi, Kharosstrf, 37 C, 352-54 f 
3^1 

Khartvs, IZ5 
Khcty, tilt i 17 
Khirbet-Oumran, 18H 
KhmeK^), 375 


Kboerilius, 23S 
Khorasan, 297 
Khordab A vesta, 339 
Khotanfea*), Khotani, 34b fT., 35^1, 
414 f* 

Khufu, 117, 121 
Khu-then; see Khotan 
Rhuzistnn. 57 
Kbwarszm, 334 
Kian, 471 

Kingdonis, Kings (Books of]!, 311, 319^ 


Klostemeuburgt 448 
Knife, |S7; lee o/ie Penknife 
Knossos, 63 f. 

Knot-records, t4, 69 
Kog-dz, 3&4 

Ko-ji-ki (^"Record of Ancicnl 
Matters" 423 f. 

K 5 k Turks, 345, 34 ^,^ 4 H 
Koitkanapura, 366 
Koran, 44 f., 327 412 

Kon:a(-n), 78, 334- 374- 39^*^ 4^6-21 
Kiian-t/u, 396 ffn 399 
Kuehii, Kuehean, Kuci, 346 ff., 351, 

3 S 3 f-, 3 ^ 1 . 3 *+-^>^ 7 .+'S 
Kuhe, 329 f. 

Kuh-i-i^lS, 192 
Ku K"ai-chih« 409 
Ku tablet, 401 
Kuki-chin, 368 
KurnarajTva+ 3S6 ff, 

K’ung Fu-tsns; see Confuesus 
Kun^-sun Hung, 396 If. 

Kur, 90 
Kural, 370 
Kurdistan, 290, 338 
Kushana, 333 
Kuyunjikj see Nineveh 
Ky^to, 423 

Ky%'csliog; fff Uwain Kj^ciltog 
Kjr 4 Viryd^ 471 


Label (Pfoj,eeting)+ 139 
L. Aeeiusi see Accius 
LaeKishH 176, 548 
l^aequer, 405, 414 

l^aetantsus (Liieius Caelius er CaeciHuS 
Firmianus) 

Ladakh, 344 
l.agash, 98 
Lalindn, 355 

Lskke "rescoco ; See Te^coco 
Lambeth Palace^ London, 469 
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r.*4imci:h Scml!, *79 f. 
i-qmcntRtiuni itf) qo 17c 

3^5 

Lampcin^ cdbcA, 37 
Lantaater^ 240 
l-ariiJa, 370 
Landscapes, 409 f, 

Lanfr^nc <Archhbhop)^ 3IS4 

Latigland (Williant), 533 

Lan^uftpen 133 under individual 

lan^ages 
Laofij 44S 

14 

UtJ^Tiy, 38(1, 388 
J^apis-lazuli* 46, 83 
Lansa, 8a 
L^^jcsiux, 13 

Lafcnin Churcti, 364 

Latm, 26. 34. 44.46, 78, ra6, 133, J47 
149. J52. 154, 198, 3 JO 2 ,,^ 2,^ 
= 34 -H 3 f . 156, isS-{i6, 268 f,. 
37t, STS-Sy, 301, 305^ 

47«. 4*3 n., 4«jfi, jgfj j 

3 -r, 5^ 

='^+‘ ’+3- 553. 5i<j, 563; ^ 

l^shtc. 283 f., ^7,. _^ f’kr;';-’ 

2-jc Kf,- ij 1 ^nrEstian* 

375-B9, — K>Tnnal, 530, 522 * 

Laud (Archbishop)^ 5^7 
l^aw Codes; str Code 
Lh\^- Seirnlls^ jpf 

I^ws nf HiJWt l Dda; i« How el Dda 
Layamon, 478 
l-eacan; tee Levan 

U-ad ,65 4 xs 3 . 4 , 3 ;_p^„^i 5 

Leaden books* 48 ^ 

I^cominir, 115, jiy, 

3«6. «o. 44 = If.. 4«6.%8 s”; “f’: 

S05 n 1 511, 514. S2I L 

Lvarher, 44, ,^5^ ,5, 

3J4, 341. 40*4 544, SSV 

I'aim leaves attii pBi;e(s) 

^ak «.f Uwvr;~ na EEnfrfre;,^ 
Bfiflk of rhe l>un Crnv 
I^tican — Mic Firbhisi^^h), 455 
LtdKcr. 3S 
Lcircndsj w Myths 
Lei Ycn-mei, 389, 411 
Leinster, 442, 469 

Leipsic (Uiiiver&iiy [Jhmryh laof. 

r95t 202 

Lemery (Nidhotas and esa 

Lcn (Prince)* 421 


l^n^ih of papyrus rolU, 146 
LenfnfiT^d (An^emy of Science, and 
oThcr tnsiiEotionK), 1^5, 202 
326, 346, 348^ 361 
1^0 [|1 (Pope), 264 
I-iMliafdj (A,). 55i 
Lepcha(s), 369, 372 
L4-sbca, 267 

l^ttcrinif, 445; w itho Dccnnitupn 
Letters (Numher of) to a line, 137 
Lcvmcua f Bof>k of). 185 fT, 311 
Lew Chei^‘ Islands, 396 
Lewis fWillimn), 532 
Uiticnffttphy, 170. 3j,. 3^. 3,5 f,_ 

401-42^ 

I,.eydeti (UnlvcTsity Lihrarv), 2*2. 

381* 44S 

Lha^&a, 372 

Li^nsf, 390 

Libel, Libel lusp 33 

*^*t*^'*'', — Armachanus; 

Ikxik of Amuij^h; — OMtimoiivi, 

471-74; — de Rcifis* — de Win- 
Jonia- Dt^me^ay Book; — 
hv-mnonimH 448,. 480; _ JuJa^- 
.^niis; jrr Dnnnj^ay Btmk 
Libranarts, Libraries, t6^ 24, 33 

ff,, 159^ 256, 270. 

f ' 

u 1/* 5 t^. 534 , 54 oL;jefrtAo 

Halls of Bonks, House of Tablets, 

etc. 

LibtTariii, 31 
Libretto, 33 

tfibri lintd, 45 f., ,35* _ 

um. 45; __ tajtciid: — wsonici. 

5 J 

l-iohfield CathLdral Library.464.473. 

L; Chj./„ Hnok of Ritv'i 

Lrcmiu, (c ) 233 

i-IVKv, 5CJO 

Livh nU thLiun^ 

4&H, 4No, 4«2 f.i 

Lives 491 f.? Jei! <atfi> 

Umbn, 305 

Lime, 34 
j^jmestone, 46 

Li-ino^ 4*2 

Linden, 3^ 

Lindisfame. ^ r- , 

*^7 f-> 49 . •»5s. 

, ssi.sis ^ 54J. 
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Lines (NumbiL-r uf) cq a columis, 

31+ f.. 328. 458. 504. 52K 
Lini^uu I12, 149. 29^, ^44, 

368, 440 

Lipit-hhiar, 94 f. 

[a Pd, 411 

Lishu, 408 

Lkiruanc^ 4S4 

Li 408 

Lict;ra.ry catalogues, 88 ^ s^k?; — 

cridcism; w Collatini;^ texts j — 
prciductiDTis, 87 Jf.g t*c^ ff., 191, 
228-39, 144 fT., 301, 304, 318 f,, 
333 +4t,47< ff’. 49Z. S30. 533 L; 

— sources, 366 

Literati, 386, 3<>o f., 417 f., 413, 444, 
4SQ 

LitcraiLirc, 79, 99, 105 1^., 115, 131 tL, 
2^5. 270, 34K. 3 B^f 35? L* 

370^ 373 L. 382 ff., 396,411,417 f„ 
430, 424, 440, 451, 471, 47S fT,, 
488 ff , 491,492 ff., 530, 533 ; sfirufiG 
under iaidivjdiial languages 
Litteru scottica (Litierae tunHic), 

.447 

Li-tu; jpfv Ni-do 

Liturgictil Eonguages, 295 ff-, 307 ff- 
331; — tcKtSp Litufp'tes, 290 ff, 
306 f., 3i2p 316, 332, 33H, 497, 518 
Liu-Hsiang, 397 f. 
lJu Hsin^ 396 ff+ 

Liver-shnped tablets j jee PLepatoscopy 
Lives of tiutsranding penpfc, 429; 

— of SdintSp 3i2p 316, 319, 449 f.+ 
S22; w ff/fo Life 

Livjj, I j5 

Liviiis And^siitcus, 334 
Livy, 13, 45, 132. 234 ff.. 243. 359* 
455 

Li-yeii. 395 
Lbndaff, 47j 
LljTvarch Hepp 471, 47ft 
[.ocal traditions. riw o/j(i Oral 
ttaditiqn^p 'riaditions 
Lollards, 528 

L4j-to, 400, 42 [ L 

J^jndoHi 332, 562; it^t! tiha Urilkh 
Xhi^unt. India Office Library. 
Public Jtecord Office, Victorta and 
Albert Museum, etc. 

]^ongfe]lou~ (Henrji' Wadsivorth]!, 2i 
1-cinginus. 317 
l.>i}OSe^leaf Systeix^p 35 
l,j]rraine, 317 
Lxjrtbj, 469 

l^irtch* 222; — Gofipels. 560 


l^jss of C^rcck lilerarj' worki, 241 L; 
— — Latin ——p 343 f,; —— Pre- 
Columbian American books, 432 
[^-tsunp 413 
U^u-kn, 353 
l^»uvAin. 3 it* 

Louvre Museum, 1 14 
t#o%'e 5CMigi+ 124 

Lower ci^kSSes, 308; ffc also Social 
c<inditioti£ 

l.ucan (M, Annaeus Lucajius)^ 222, 

^36 

Lucc^, 286 

Lucian of Samosata, 138. 236, 319 

Lucius Calpumlus Pisn; see Pko 

Lueiu5 Tarquinius Superb us, 45 

Lucretius ('Fitus Carus)^ 23b 

Lucilius (CaiLis)^ 235 

Lueljcclc, 33 

[dtigaid Lanfili. 448 

Lggalbanda. 90 

Lull (ArchbidiopL 51 j 

Lun Yu; ser .Analects of Ct^nfueius 

LuxeuiL 276, 446 L 

Luxor,, 309 

t*ycia(n), 64 

Lydgate tjohn). 534 

Ly4ia(n) 250 

Lyurts, 198, 237^ z7b. 552 

Lyric p.MMry-p 124. 230, 23J. 24I. 322, 

51^3 


Maiusogjux, 474, 476 
Macartney C'olEectinn, 364 
Mnecubces nfli. 324, 492, 494. 

52H 

Mac [!>uman fjospels. 469 
Maegtegor t^ir James, Dean of 
[.^isninre), 484 

Mac Regul Oospurlx, 464. 470, 5&0 
Madras, 372 

Miidrid, .Anicrican Museum. 428;—, 
iNa[iaiu\l Libniry, 34; tee tifsa 
LHcuriol 
Madunlp 370 

Muelbrighle Gospels. 469 
MsicldEtbrLiib, 468 L 
Magic^dl), — spells, 19. 36. 87* 91 L* 
loi. 119 ff., 156, 34J. 344, 3S:7 p 
579 f ^ 3^3- 444 p +7*^- 4^ 

Magnm Gmecia; Greece 
Mahabharata, 357 L 
Mahivagga, 374 
MpMvansa, 374 
Maitiiubhp 508 


IKPEX 


5SS 

Mainz, | ii 
MikichiU. 

Maju»:uW mznuscripls^ 45(>-(i5p 4tj7, 

5M-05 

MaiuscuMs), 387, 45 ^' 7 Jp 4^)7 
Xlakondr, 14 
Malabar Coaat, jy, 359 
33 ^ 

Malay (-a, -an), 40^ 37^ 174 
Malay-PolyncsLiin, 78, 337 
Malayalam, 355> SSSp 371 
Malaysia, 396 

MalcJilm III Canmorc, ^43 
\Liilkiie(3); ser ^tlrlkif'ei[s) 

Malmesbury, 50S 
Maltese^ 3i7 
Man (Creation of), 

Manchester (John Rylands Library 
eSK ^45. ^ 55 . 330. 3S1, 394 

Manchu(rian)^ 401 
MBndatan(^)^ ^z, 343 L 
M^darin black; w Chinan Chinese 
ink 

Manes, ]VlanTp Minichaezn(s)| ('isFn, 

-us). 3 l 6 f„ 337 , 3 + 1 - 43 , 345 f., 

349 ff‘. 35 *. 414 f‘ 

ManEpun(s)j, 36^ 

Manorial history; tet Domesday Book 
Manuzl of Discipline;, ree Sectarian 
document 

Mannscripts, 71, 153, 356^ 29S if., 
308. 312. 317 f„ ;j 24 , 33 &P 341 H 
344. 34b IT., 312 - 54 . 3111 i, 363 fr,4 
37K. 39a ff,, 403 ff,, 413 ff,, 419, 
425-38, 441 ^ 445, 45i-7tp 471 fF.p 
482-S4. 485, 488 ff., $ 04 p 5 U it* 
$Zt il.t 5^5 tf,, 528; Sft il/fO 
Codices, RoILp Clay tablets^ etc. 
Manx, 447 

Manyoshu ^'Callcctiun of the Myriad 
Leaves 424 
Map; jtff Waller Mop 
Maple, 34 
Mappiltas, 371 
Maps, loi^ 406 
MoqrlzT, 334 
Manithl, 355+ 363 
Marbk, 4b, Sz 
Marco Polo. 297 
Marcus PacLi^ 4 iJs; m Pacuvms 

-Parcius Coin^ ste Cato 

——Terentiua Vairo; see Varru 

-Valerius Martialis; Martial 

Morgarcih (St., Queen of Scntland)^ 
541 

Margins, 137^ 119 


Mari, 105 L 
Marcinite(sh 296 

Martial (Marcus: Valerius Mortialis), 
3t, 139, 161, 193 236 f., 259, 

553.557 

Martin (St.) of Toy re, 466 
MoftyToIngy. 31a f., 315, 319, 440, 
49 <j 


Masht'oj; jee Mesrnp (St;) 
Mas{8)orciict 177^ i8q, 315 
Materia Medico, 387 
Mathematical leather roll, 119, 17s ff. ; 
— papyrus Papyrus; — sciences, 
71 t, 101, ii 9 p 14a, 1Z2.331, 311 
Matilda (Abbess of Essen), 5+2 
^fotilda {wife nf William the 
Conquemr), 46 
MaTuan-lin, 393 

Maurist Congrcgaiionj tyh; Lee itfso 
Benedictine Monasteries, Monas- 
Tents, Monks* etc. 

Moxlminua, 319 
May; jte Ahkin Muy 
Maya, 23, 69-72* 415-3^ 

Mfl2ateco, 437 

Mazdoyosnianism, 338 

M. Baebius Pomphilus; see Baehiua 

Meaninj? of "book^\ 17 

31 easuTra, 473 

Mecca, 329 

Mrdes, ] 10 

Mtdwhanmtedc' see PcteriKimuRh 
Mediaeeal; JTee Medieval 
Medical lore* — tcKts, ^ treatises, 
’ ’S 331 . J33.3+6,34S, 

358, 3 <>l. 390. 395 . 397 . +aj f. 
Medicine men, 15, 19, 379 
Medieval AKC 3 ;m Middk- Akcs; — 
scripiSp 23 
MediSnar 335 

Medinct el-Fayjflm; /« Favyuri: — 

i\Iadi, 317 

Meditemincafip 126, 402 
Alegalithic^ 4b 
Megiddo, 174 

Mc^^iah. McBillath wpher, Mepiltath, 

Mcsilldth ha-hDday6th; Sfe J 3 eod Sea 
f^crollg 
Meiihui, 36S 
Mei Ying-uop 395 
Melkite{s). 290. agi. 296 
Melhtus, 440 
Melrose, 487 
MembrAna, J92 ff. 

Memorising, 248^ 
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MerrmryK 15 f.; — astk+ 17 

Memphis, ML-mpItiiic, 124^ ^ot} 

Mt:ri2i> Mi:n<i^. 6d 

Xlcnjunder (Grt:t:k pSiiy-wriier)^ 162, 

24a; [King—), 374^ 

McnciuSi 3?i4 
XLendiii^ Ma)iijiie^(s) 

Mendozft Codex i m Cndex Mrndoy.j 

MengT'ienr 407 

Mcri:ia(n), 491, 497, 519 

Mcrtie, 317 

Xlertn inj^iaii, 2E3 f. 

Mcs^»gothic: ste Gothic 
MciLipotsiTtitH, 13, 24, 37+ 51 ITm 
67, 78* 79 ff-. f-. 115. 1^8. 

172, 17+ 297* 3H2. 553 

Mesrop i^tX J04 f. 

MetaUs). b^h 83, 353^ aw, 417. ,553; 
aho- Brun^tri Gold, t^adr Silvrrp 

Mcii&l ptiT-Sp — ncrdiii 357^ 559: — 

used fls ^vriting irmtcridl, 49 
Xltitaphyi^iica, 333 
MetrodomsJ «f Liimpsueu^^, 25b 
\]cLl:gilnt, 471 

Mexican, Mexico, 37, 69, 71 fF., 
4:^5. 430^ 43i-3S 

-p N a t i o n n I Anthropfllogicut 

Muflciim, 433, 435 

Michii^an (University uf-—; Museum 
of ArvhaeoliJKy), 154 
Middle tb, S2, y2p I6^i, 203. 235, 
=73-335. 375. 439 +47 

458. 478. 487^ S09. Si:!p S34 5S<>. 

55=. S57. L 
Middle-Assyrikm l4i%vs, 84^ JOi> 

-Comedvi 238 

-East: iff Ancient Middle East 

-- Eni-lish, 530, 533 f. 

-- Hi^ch Germun, 24 

-HilK 476 

-Indian, 353 

- Inmian, 344 

Middleton (Lord), 504 
Midlands, 515 

Milim (Amhfosian Library), 202, 217, 
221. 231, 239p 448, 453, 4bi Lh 
46b (T.p 4 Ckj L 
Milinda-Pariha, 374 
Military achievements, — documenta+ 

^ EcieULCt^ — leXlfip *54, 3f#Op 393+ 

397. 4^2. 478 
Xtimes, 134 

Mindorn, 37 

Miniaturc(s): sff Utuminaikon 
Minium, 351, 377, 545* 547 


Mint»an; j« Cretan 

MmuBculc<s}p 159 p 4 ^ 5 ‘ 69 p 

47= Lp 495 ff. 

Mishnahj 175, 324, 548 
Missil. 205 

Missionaries, 265 L, 29b, 379, 441^ 
443,445 C, 4bb, 469,479,482. 4Sb L, 
497. 5ti 

Mitchell (Jd. 5^= 

MdbddBtKs uf Pemtus^ 305 
Alixe, 437 

Mixtcc(s>. b9 C, 437 
MIceehaSp 364 

Mnemonic aids, 73 j j« ahv Memory' 
Model Icticn, 122, 124 
Modem Age, 439, ami piisum 

-— (iemuin, 24t ^7 

-setipis, 23 

-terms, 23 ft- 

Modi, 363 

Mohiinmied, 44, 327 B.; fee 
Istam and McHilem(i) 

Mo-kao grottos, 413 
Moling (!5t4i +68 

Monasteries, Monastic linusci, 
Monasticism, Moitks, 205-08, 265, 
=75-84, 308, 313 f,i 341H 344, 36bp 
372p 374 f., 387 f. 409, 414. 4r7 f.. 
4=3. 440, 443 L, 447 t 45* L, 4^^, 
47*. 479 L, 482. 484, 487, 490, 500, 
502, 506 ff., s 14 ff,, 5 tb Lp 532 h 55 J^p 
5S7 

\[onasti^ cathedtaj In England■ 5t7k 
— England, 516 fF.: — libraries, 
535; — ncfomis in England p 316 f,, 
533: — scriptoria, 3 18 C 
Mcmgoliafn), MuiigDl(aL ^4*. =9*p 
397 ff„ 30s, 3J4 I., 344. 34® fT,. 
37i, 3 i> 6. 4«i f-. 416. 4&>. 4S4 
MonkweaTmouth; iw \%Varnw>uth 
Munuph^sktLsm, 290, 29bp 314 
Monosyllabic languages, 66 
Moncithelite(s), 296 
MontsL 375 
Mons Uadon, 478 
Montana. 21 

Munte Cassinn (Munieeassino, 
Cosi^inajp 27s, 2S& 

Muntfau^in (Befnard dc), 48 tf. 
Mtwre Bede. 495 
Muote (Bishop)^ 541 
Moors, 357 
Morden (B,), 562 

Motiran Library; fee Pierpont Morgan 
Libra ry 

Mosaic legislation, 93, 514 
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\Io5km(s>, izS, 2J3, 24Q, S90, 2^^ 
2gS. IIS. 3171 3^7 34' f p 344. 

349 p 355. 3 ^« 4 i 375 . 439 ;^^*^ 

AnlbiiEi(n), Is^lsirn, 

Mo<acp, 421 
Musiiul^ 

Mcith^rr of pearl used! itn wriiin^ 
ruiLferiHl, 47 U 
\tn-ii, 3H4, 399 

XEovdhle types, 410-12, 417, 41S 
4zi* 424 f. 

Mulberry irec^ 4f5 
iMuIlin^'^ (*St.> Ciotpek; Bfwk of 
Molin^k 

Multiplication rabies^ 40^ 

Munuiiy nf Agram (ZuerEtj); iff 
Zfl^jreb 
MiindOn 355 
Muukk, 239, 322 
Munto Panel* jMt 
Music, 331 
MyecTiae* 63 
Mylasa* 267 
My rddin, 471 

My^stic&p 13* &9, 38ft f., 4og 
Mythology', Myths, 15 f,, 79, 90, 97 ff., 
toh, 121 r. 35H. 429, 436, 451, 453. 
47=?P 4Ji4 


:<^BmniV 5 , I to f, 

N-^lg^irfp 362; sff aim Devoiiagkirl 
K 374 

NiihuiW, 69 ff, 

Nflil-headed charaicTer; t« Siddha- 
maTrka 

Nam lanj^uiij^ep 372 
Nancy. 44H 
Nanking* 38)^ 

NapEita^Ti), 317 

Naples, 2S3 p 1S9, 332 f., 470, 304 I,; 
—National Mus-euto of Antiquities, 
33p 140, 137, 152, igb* 549 
Napoleon, 46, 197^ 236 
Nara, 423 

Nar-mcr Palette, 3S fF. 

Nafiir id-Uin TusT, 335 
Naskhi, 328^ 33a 
Natural; igf MandsteanC^) 

'■ Nation ftl” hands, — scrtpis, — 
Styles of iw-ritiTiw, 23 ^ 5 - 1 ^ 9 . 33 i 
^“Native” lanipiages; rcr Vuljiar Ian- 
l^ua^cs 

Natuml Sciences, 270. 391 
Na3taritean[a)| irf i%laodaean(s) 


Near East, 64, 79 flF., 93, 149, 244, 
334 n 410. 41® i aha under 
Egypt* Mesopiitamta, etc, 
(NebochfldnexxarjXebuehadreEEar 1 1 \ 
j 10 

Neeho^ no 
Needlework, 46 

XeBlect of book^s^ 541; tft aha 
Deatmetion of books 
Negro-African language:SH 7b 
Nehemiah (Bcuk of), 325 
Nenniua, 478 
Neo-HabyIoftia{n)p l to f, 

-- -Cnnfueianisnu 3K9 

---PEaiotiic* 303 

--Punic ^ 327 

Nep^ili, 353 f„ 338, 36^ 

Nepm iComclius —), 236, 2 jig 
Ncto, 149 

Nt^ana* 153 

NestoriBui(ism), 290^ 292^ igb-gg, 343, 
34 f/f-. 4 i 5 

Neumann (G. S,>, 552 
Newilrl; Nepali 
Newe3stle-oti-*l'ync, 304 
Nc^v Testament, 92, 153 , I5if. 161. 
19s fl.. 131 , S45.184, 3iOe ff., 306 f,, 
309 ff., 3(6, 331, 4^Q. 4^^ sQi, 51 o; 
fit also Elibic 


lodt'p ter PierpsHii Morgan 
Idbrarj^ 

Nicholas Damascenus; Daniaseenus 
Nicholas de J'Jcrefurd, 527 f. 

N ichdlas Schtiw ‘ if€ ,^cliikw 

(Ni-dci),^ Nitok, 44 J4 

^J-h*>n-Ki (Ni-bon-siio.ki), 

v- i 4 iS f. 

iNnc Valley; iff iLnrypt 

Nine Oghua-p m Uigbur 
Nineveh, Sop S4. 103, loS f, 

Nippur, 82, S7 ff., 91 
Nkibis* 293, 301 

Xitriun Deiitrt: tJetpara Con^en! 

3 S. 3 S 1 . ypi 

Norfolk, 532 

335 U + 74 , 51s, 5 ^ 4 . 


V __ n.p 530 n, 

Nutmaniiy, 46 

XtiTman-F^ch. 530, 533 

V + 7 U 479 IT,. 4 fi 4 . stft 

^r’' '^■^,341.: sn* tiltii 

AiriLn 


_America; iff America 

Arj^nn; rr^ KJn nan 
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North Chmfl. 391 

-Deccaji: m t>«ccELn 

- ]-:Tif|landH 4 ti 5 ff-. 49 = ff p 4^*7 ff- 

503, 505, 513 f., Sl^t 

Northiiinbria* \Vbiiby, 
Yi>rtk^hii:Vp 4 ±r£. 

- India, 3&0. 364^ 366 

-Ibdy r 5^3 

-- mtn; su Nprsc 

—— Sen, 479, 4SS 

-Senuuc aIpbfltKrtj. 7S 

-Spain; see Spain 

North-Kafitlem) IndiQp 360, 36H 

-Siberia; sk Siheria 

TiJrlif^tun; Me E&stcfn 
Turkeslaji 

NorthumbriHiTilK 440 h 444 f., 447, 456, 
469 f.p 4S7 h, 491 tr* 494, 4^7 ff- 
5*1 K, 509, s^ I, Bit), 52^, 533 . 551, 

5^3 

—— cndices^ wriEtcn in majuscule, 
500 ff. 

North AVij5l(c m) India; see Kharoshthi 

--Mon^solia; see Moofolk 

-Provinces ^ 36a 

Non%ay. Nonvegian, 27 
Norivtch, 533 
Notched sticks, 14 

Nubia(n)^ 317 f- 

Numa Pompilius^ 334 
Number Tnysticism; see Magic 
Numbers {Bnnk of)i iht- 39&, 311 
Numerals, Numerical notatiun* 101, 

34S 


OA3L^CA, 437 
Occteve; see Hoccleve 
(IX'leaiy (Michael)* 45^ 

Ocioptych, 31 iT.t 319 
Odes (^>ok of), h 

Odo. 46 
OUonnellp 461 

Odra, 42t 36S, 377; see uhtM Ori*sa 
OiiyjtfHsy ; fee f himer 
Official diicunisnrs, —^bcHpiSn (^3. 34^^. 
408, 41K 

Ogham ic inscriptions^ 447 
<Jld Comedy, 333 

Old tmglishp 24 34 + 4 ^ fT., 496, 

5T4C, 5iSf., 331, 335; last —™ 
scholars, 531 T; lost —— writers, 
i^22t —'— Uteratkire: its decadence. 
530 

-Frisian., 24 h^- 

--High Cierman, 34, 37 


Old frish glosses, 447 fF., 45 466, 

46H f. 

-- Latin version i see Vetus Latma 

-Norse, 24 ff. 

-PersianT 33^-41 

-' i^axon, 24 ff., 488 ff. 

-i^vriac version; see Curctonian 

MS. 

-Stone Age, 31 

-- Tcfriiunenr, 162,195 ff., 2211 345. 

284. 301, 303. 309 ff., 316, 319, 331, 
440, 473^ see a/jy Bible, 

Hebrew{sh Sacred Scriptures, etc. 
Oldest history of any G c rman ic 
people, 523 ff. 

-ink material Jcnmvn, 547; — 

wririen hteracureH 93 1 see als<t under 
Earliest 

OllarnHs, 430 f. 

OljTnpiodorus, 138 
(Jhiian fCiulf o|), 338 
Onuur (Caliph), 331 
(>mar Khayyimi 91 
Omen, 383, 439; tee ^fso Divination 
t^ooks, Xia^^cal spells, liituah 
Omphal6s; see Rod(s) 

Onifi, 423 
On-mun, 41S, 420 
Oayn:, 4b 

Opistdgnipha, OpiatuKniphH, j jS 
Optica! devices, 17 
Optics, 331 

Oracle l^ncs, 382 f., 39S 
Oral recitation,— tradifion, l3^ tj ff,, 
383^ 445 ^ 484 f.; see also Tradi tion(s) 
Oratory, 273 

Orders (Monastic^—of Canons), 265, 
275 f.+ 284, 533; sfe atso Miioasteries 
Oriental hooka, 39. 3^5 ^ see aha 
under individual languages; — 
Churches, 290 ff,; ^— inks, 350 
Origen, Origines, t53, 195+ 2SS 
Origin^! of Cclltc littfr4mre, 447 ff., 
471 ff,, 479; —’— English team in c. 
505 ff.;-literonsrc, ^8 ff.; 

— — llibemo-Saxuti illuininaiicpn, 

444 ff.; — — Irish writing, 469-71; 
“ — iron-KplI ink, 5511”— 
guage, 17; “ — parchETienf^ 192 C; 
-pens, ^61 :-- peoples, 16; 

— — scripts, 17, 56, 58 ff., 63, 

66 ff., 72, 304 ff. 515*4 544 i 
3 .S 3 . 377 ^ 595*. 4 18 . 443; — ” 

the Arthurian romance, 478 f.;- 

the book, 13, 17;-uncLals, 263 

Orihon, 404 


no 
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Orig^j Odyn. 42 f.* 358, j6o f., 3^14, 
36B 

Orkhun (Rivcrl. 344, 34S f>: —script; 

Kclk T'urki 
Orkney, 4S3 

OmanncniaTiDn, 69, 198, 314 f,, 

32 ®, 381. 445. 436, 45a, 461, 4^' 
4 ^ 3 . 5 *s f t $<f 3 . 5 * 3 , 518; 
Decoration 


Orosius (Preibyltr), 461 1, 514 f, 
Orpheus, 238 

Orch*>doit Church; EC^tem Church 
Osney Abbey' (Oxford), 20B 
OsrhocTic; I-kiessa 
Osdaii{ic)i 451, 4^4 
Oatraca, 4^, 125, 176, 

Oairogothic, 561 j UE a/ro Gothic 
Oswald (St,)i 516 fr 
Osuiu (Kinjir), 4^7, 4^1 
Ottonian, 3-7. 335, 343 
Outlyiiij; rcpioiifi^ J36-43i{ 

Ovid, Z 7 , 3 ‘. » 39 v 23 <l f-. iS9. 353 
Owam Kyveihog fPmice), 474 
Oxford, 353 . *76. +¥>, 333 . 534 f., 
54* f-; iff lu'fjo A-shniiilcan Museum, 
Hodleitut Ltbrary; —, Exetw 

Cul!e«t, 5431 — Jesui College, 476 
Osyrhynchus, 157. itz, 164. 344 
150, 260 f*. 264; jtf iitio iiilder 
Papyrus 


PaluVius (Murcush 255 
Padua^ 44Q 

PatieCs), Pafsimalc), 135, 404^ 431 
436 and pas^iuf 
Paifecl huakp 405 ; Sff aho Codex 
PahWi, 1S9, iQij 337; Pahlavik, 33K 
Puinterg, Pam liii|;(s), go, 341 

377 h 30 yr 4 *S fr, 4*8 f.. 413. 440 h 5*3 
J^ain[iri|^*hn3*ln(es)« 563 
Palaeography, 338^ 459, 4Sf] and 

pantm 

Palaeolithic; see Old Stone A^fc; Stone 
Age 

Palatine Antholog^^ 560 f, 

—-— Library (iComc), 140 
I'ala wall, 37 
Palcmban^, 40 
Palenniic, 71 
Palentiu^ 332 f, 

Palestine, tS, 10&, m, t£&, 153, 17a, 
i97r 299 . 292i 3*24 322 ; rrr aho 

Hible, Hebrew(fi)p Huly Land, 
Jewish, |ewg> eic. 


J^alcttefa); iee Writifig-piilette(s) 
piir, +3.47.35S. 373-75 
i almipscsE, 135^ J57, ilig, ig4^ , 03 , 
230, 163, ^93, 301, 3ti, 
329^ 461 ff. 

Palm leaves, 37, 42 f, 45; 350, 352, 
338-62, 364, 3&6, 36®^ 3S0 f.^ 

544 

Pal my fa palnr; $ee Palin leaves 

Pandya, 370 

Papal chanctry, 166 

34. 37 .' 44 i 7 ^. 1234 i66> 303. 
30^ U 332, 336, 341 , 345 f„ 350 , 
352. 334, 362, 377^ 37g^ 3^^ 

39S 4*2-07, 410 t, 413 ff., 410 ^ 

4f4. 423 fEp 344; — mills, 364 
Papier, Papka^ 125 

Papyrolcgy^, 155 tl 

Papyrus.—rul Is, 13,31,34,44,51 f-i 
79 r Ill, 113-69, 170 174 f., 

188, j93, 217, 234, 139, i44 ff-t 
iSi ff., 258, 260 L, 264, 284^ 308^ 
3ro r., 317 405, 544^ 5gi^ 

501" plant, tab ff.; — sheets, 

133 ff-p 3 n 

f apyms (Papyri) Anasiasi I. 124; — 
[Jt ts4; — VII. 115 f.; Aoi'—, 129, 
131, 135 f 146; Augusta —, 134; 

“-^o, 911, <*S7i, 133 

l.; Xq. 8502, 309; Cheater Beaiiy 
’’i i i 5 i 121, ibz, i651 ^ Claudius# 
SSS; Coptic Pap. 1 {Hriddb^rg); 
309; — Ebets. lap f.- Edwin 
Surt-icBl — 121 ; Grecn- 

Hums I (Gri;at Morris —), 129, 
^ 3 , fjb; — Harris jpo, lajj 
Hicmtica —, 134; Hit^h 134; 
Hurefer—, 13+, 146; Nash— . 14S. 
> 5 ri 3 * 4 : Ni-bseni —, jag; 

131. 134: — Oxyrh., 133 f., 
< 351 .;—Petne, i33;~Pris3t;’,i4i. 
* 45 ; U (St. John), 150. 31,; 

Kcgio —, 134; Rhinj Mathjeiiijtieal 
—, iJb 119. 172; _ SaJlier II, 
H5. 14S; — Schow (Chftrta Eor- 
*;iana). 157; Timotbeus —, 

JS 9 ; Wilbour ~, 130 

Pitragraphos, tsg, 213, 

Paraphruac, 4go, 301, 528 
Pafv^mir;s«Euri:hnvtnt 

3 *. 35 , 44 , 79 . iiJ. ,35, 
db* Jft » 9 o- 3 i 7 . 336. 32 g, 

44 *, 45 1, 544 , 531 . j6i; 
aJ'^^ntages, igj f,; _ « 
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Pans, 46, I 07 t 20^. 321 , 334, 440; — 
Lfluvrt >fus£uni, 231; ’—, Ninional 
LibrBr\', 141, 145, 162, 165, 202^ 

2ZI. 239. M 5 > 31^. 3*^^p 3*9, 339. 
344, 34'^. 34^. 3^1. +14 426, 

445. 44^, 4S2, 49*, S07 f,, 559; — 
Psalter, S07 L, 515, 325 
Parker (Artlihishc»p)| 324^ ^34 

-Chronicle, 524 

Parseei, 33S 
Pnrsik^ 338 
P£Lrthtsm(s), 45, 304 
Pjigchal contro%'ers!f% 442 
Pashtu^ 327 
Pagteboard^ 407 

Passtordil Care; jee Gregory the Great; 

— Letters; (Abbot) 

PatalipLiirut 3H8 

Paterculus (iVlafeus Velleiua), 243 
Paittt^okkha MS,, 376 
Patras, 2G7 

Patriarch (ales)* 290, 292, 29<*^ 308, 310 

Patrick CSi.), +40.443 f.. 4W1. 470 

Paul {St.>, 30S 

l^auline Epistles, jag f.; rer aho 
Epistles 
Pausanias, 4^ 

Pa via, 447 
Pazand, 33K f. 

P-Celtic; jd'j' P Group of Ctifric 
Peking, 297, 34^. 4*4 
Ptloponnese, PelopoEinesus, fi3p 151 
Pen(s), 44, 3Crfi, $44, S54, 55^1 ff. 

Pen-nibs* 561 T 
Pencil, 407, 5t>3 
Peti-holder^ 560, 563 
J'eniarih, 475 f. 

Penknife, 175, 5^7, |fi2 
Pennsykanidp 14 
Pennuamptiiii, 14 
Pcntapiyeh, 31, 33 

Puntatcuch, 283, jta, 3^3, 33?s, 528; 
w tii^o Bible, [-reljrcw(sL Ttirab, 
etc, 

Pergamcna (Ch ana), Pe ryiimene ^ 
Pergaiiicnl; tee PyrchmeTit 
PerjjflTimin, 170, 192 270 

Perishable writin^^ materiaJs; lee 
lather, Piaper, Papyrus, Parch¬ 
ment, Wood, etc. 

Pemnne (Perrt>na &cottutum)< 447 
Perpetual li^ht, 32^ 

Perry {]■) 5^*- 

Pers^fCUtion; Host ruction nf |.mqkg; 

Religious conf!iclJ^, — persecutmns 
Peiseua, 222, 336 


Pcnsia(n), — Gulf, 57, 92, 112, 147, 
iga, 172, tflg, 340, 293, 296 ft., 
327. 334 k 33 Mj. 3S3 t 355. 396, 
S34 k 557; — ink, 550; — -Arabic, 
34 It 371; iec aha Arab(ic) -Persian 
PersEu& (A, Persius P'laccus), 546 
Peru, Peruvian, 14, 69 
PeshirrS (PeshittS), 301 f* 

Petaliainus, 44 

Peterborough, 51^, 5-4, 533; — 

Chmniclc, 523 f. 

Peter (St.), 4S7, 493 
Petrarca, Petrarch, 287, 440 
PetmTiius, 237 
P Grtiup of Celticp 447 
Ph^iistos dtsc» Zi f-, <14 
Phariscefs), 188, 321 
Philadeliphia (Pa.)T University Mu¬ 
seum, 87 ff. 

Philip I C 332 
t'bilippines, 37* 4ii 373 
Philistinesr 64 
I’hillatius, 138 
Phi]* of Eyoantpum, 551 f. 
Philodc'TnuSp i^b 

Philolu^^'p 395; isf oho CJnimntarical 

textSp lA'xicf>gniphyp etc. 
Philosopher's stonc^ 387 
Philog^^phical works, 149, 272, 331, 
333 p 357 Cp 390, 440, 442 
PhilujceniDu version* Philu!tenus. 301 
Philyra, 34 

Pluieylides of Miletus, 230 

PhoenfetanfsX 51. *07, 153, i 7 . 5 . 240 

Phonetic writing* 23, 73ft., 424 

Phfstius (Patriarch, Ni.)+ 342 

Phrynicus, 250 

Pi; sfe Wriilnit-brush 

piacensja, 87 

Piuggi (ntfink), 2^3 

Piao, 407 

Pictograms, Piciti^niphy, 19, 4^ 
Pictojyrraphic rcpresentutiuii of stories, 
13, jg If*; — symbnlsp 53 L, 408; 
— writing, 21 ff.* 3b, 38, 50 f., 43a; 
ree alfo under individuuf scripts 
Pict{H), Pictlsh, 443, 479 
Picture jttnries. 19 f.; — w"d rinjf;>^ 13 
Picrurcst w Painting 
Piemontese (.^lessio)* 55^^ 

Pien-chun, 405 

Pierpont Mnn^iin Library^ New* York, 
31T, 3r+ r,. 316. 5jy 
I'igment; see Ink 
Pills, 387 
Pinakes, 133 


INDEX 


Pijijis; srt Wdod 

Pindar^ 4130* 241, 24^1 

Pippin, 511 
Pisa, 555 
Pi Shcnn, 412 

Piso {Lucius Calpumius}, 256 
Pttak3S> 374 
Pius X (PopeJ^ 2Ji4 
Piyyut(im), 3-2 
Plagiarism, 15 
Plaque of _'Vha; m Aha 
Plasicr, 82 
P]au>, 132 238 L, ^44, 243^ 2^0^ 

^'^4. 303 

Plautua (T, Maccius — h 221, 235, 
^mr 5%3 

Plaj's; MP Comedy, Drama, Tragedy 

Pl^miund,^ 514 

Pimy (— the Elder^ GaJus Plinius 
SceiinduSj — the Younger, GaiuS 
Plinius Caeciliu^ SccLiiidus), 11, 
27^4^i 4®* i2Sf„ tjS f,, 17a t, 
194. ^34- 5+3. S50. S53, 557 

Plundering of librarjes; jf? Dl^siiuc- 
tion of boqka 
PluiaMh. 27, 317, 233 
Pa Chu-Ij. 411 
Poetess* SS4 

Poetry', Poets, 16, 7^, 124, 159, 230, 

233. 23s. ML 331. 374. 383. 

39*, 4^39, 414. 451, 454, 464, 4K4, 

490 ff , 530, 543 
Pointed hand; Mmusculc(s) 

Poinis; jcf Pufictuaitdn 
Poland^ Polish, 54, 275 
Political perseCuticn, 240; jw afto 
Destruction of books 
PollujCj 138 
Polybius, 241 
PoSycarp (St.), 301 
Polynesia, 1$, 21 * 36, 38 
Polyptycht 29^ :25b 
Poly tonic laoRuages, 6f» 

I’ompcii, 30, 33. 140, ajR. 

PumpeiuH ^ProKus- lee ■'i^nurus 
Pnntifcx Maximusn 235 
PonlificaliB, 518 
"Popish'' bookfi* S41 
Puptar (tn;e)i 401 
Portici, 23 T, 253 
Portraits, 244 

Ponugat, Portuguese, t8, 34, ^6, 
3 M f- 

Poseidippus* 140 

Pothtp 350, 352, 361 L, 3I14 

Pottery, 346 


Poultices, 387 
Praguet 44* 

Prayer brinks. Prayers* to*, 319, 3 as, 

338. 

Precious melals, 3S1, 501; tre utio 
Gold* Metal, i^itver 
Pre-Columbian America, 69*73, +^5-" 
38: St* also America 
Pre-Dynastic period, 546 f. 
Prehistoric, ij, 45, 17, -3, jq 
P rc-Ulamic 'I'utki; stt Kok N'urki 
Prt-Jemme version' see Vetua Latina 
Preliminary^ stages of writing, 17 ff. 
Prctnonslratensian Order of canons. 


533 

Preservation of books, 238 f., 324, 
343 ff. 348, 330 ff„ 358, 370, 
^ 43 ^-j 8 h + 4^a, 487. 503* 5>3‘ 535 +3 
Pre-Sophoclean tragedy^ 250 
Pricne* 161 
Priestly (J,>, 562 
Priests, 82, job f,, 109 
Primitive ( — communiticsi 
— devices of communication, — 
human records, *— peoples r — 
writing materiaLs, — writings). 13. 
^Sf 1? ff-f 2iK 23 ff-, 36, and 
passim 

Princeton (Urriversity l^ibniry}. 

Printing, 78,. 205* 33*, 389, 396, 
403 ff.* 409. 414, 417; beginning of 

Japanese—, 4^41^.;--ofHcial —, 

3yb: — ink, 5+4 
PriEcian* 2*8,448 
Prisms* 87, 103 
PriK'lus (of Cy^icu&y, 3m, 314 
PrudtOPtlLS of ihe bonk, 13 If. 
Profound My-sicrVn — Puriiv* — 

Spirituality, 374 

Prwipcrtius (Seattuft). 17, 236 L* 259 
Pmpieity marks, |& 

IVophel-codex, 326 
Prophejs (UihjIcs of the), 3^5 

1 Onset le^ Lilerature; —■ UnjitioncCr 


Prosper (St.), 442, 447 f, 

1 rotaEortis, 240 

Prmo-Bengall; ttenBrilf; — 

-Elamite; sit Klam(ites) 

Pmvcn^fll* 34, 441 

^ i. ,f "f trf 

Itflllc fRichatrl) 

Pialma. joS, tRo. 30* f., 3,^, 315 f., 
450. 50 fi. 5^5 
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Psahtr, 2ij. 311, Si4. 

GaUicw —^ Gallitan PsaliLT; 
— of SoLithannptnn, +5 j 
Pswnmciichus (Pjamtik) 147 
Paeudo-Artsteas, 176 
Ptah'hotcp, 117, 14*^+ *43 
Piolemak period ^ [55-61^ 244-50 

-RetensioTip 147 

Ptolemy (Ckudius Eholoniaeus), 242p 
545. 303 

Ptolemy 1 j jfip 270; — M 

(PhiKadelphus), 270; — V 

fl£piphanc$)t t/O 

Public Record Office, London, 530 fT, 
PublisherB; sfi Book tmdc 
Publius Tetcnitus Afer^ see Terence 
PuKilliinrs; iff Woesd 
Pumice-atone* iof>, 561 
l^Linctiiatinn^ 159, 20a, 212 351, 

446 

Punic, 234, 241 
Puranasn 358 

Pusmba, Pustaka, 37, L, 379, 

3lii 

Pun^h(I>, 31 St 33^5. 37^ 

Purple Codicca, ayH-fio; m iih& 
CckIcx and under individual cihdicea 
Pur\'ey (JohnVp 52 S 
Pylos, 63 

Pyramid Recension, — Tcists, 91 f,, 

144 

374 

Pyjcion; ii'i' WimkI 


Qal*at Sher|j:ii; ree Aehur 
Uara Bal^aaum 344 ► 349 

ter KLtmilea 
Qarashahr, 347 

Q-Celiic; iff O Group of Celtic 
t^crinth ha-TOrah Reading of the 
1 oralP"), 32ft 
U Gtx^iip of Celtic, 447 
Ouarter-uncial, 470 
Quarto, its, 3S^ 

Qubilfly Khan, 29? 

Quill, — feather, — nib, — pen, 
5 S 7 fv 5 fti ff-. 

(Julniemiun, 215 

Quintilian CFabiuB Quiiiiilianus)^ 31, 
193 ^ 

Quintus Curtius Rufus^ iee Curtius 
Rufus 

Quintus linnius; sre Ennius 
Quipu, 14* 69 

Quires, 163, 209 f!,, 215, 311, 314. 44^ 


Raiissi(&), 32 j 
R abbinic haDdn 324 
Rahbtll^, 301 
Radioactivity-datingf, tHIK 
Rajputana, 361 
RliniayBiia, 357 C 
Ramesses II, 172 
Ramsey, 317, 321 f, 

Randolph ^Thomas), 342 
Runwnlff^ 5S7 

Rils esh-Shamrah j rre Ujiarit 
Ravenna, 239 

Readini; (Benedictine abbey of)^ 533 
Heading bn^oks^ So, 234, 236 
2SS L, 326, 402, 440, 471, 3S5 
Real history, 16 

Reecpiaetcfi (Writing-); jrr Grinders, 
[nkbom. Writing box 
Recipe (Italian medieval) for ink, 
555 

Recatd of Central Asia (The), 3SS 
Recorded history^ 15 
Rcenrdi^p IJn 16, 39S f., 410 
Rea>vcry of str Discoverits 

Recto, t3^, 137 L, 13s, 163, ib5, 

210 , 451.436 

Rfd Book nf Clanranald; m RrHjk uf 

Clanninnid;-— Her^cRi, 476 

- Ink^. 146, 2ji^ 431, S47 

-Monastery, goS 

Reed(s), Reed-pens, 29, 127, |yb; ree 
ii/ry Caliimiis 

Rt^ed-pen reccptaeles, ijy 

RefonmatioTi* 33S, 540 

Refuse heaps, 244 IL, sqli 

Regula Magistri, 445 

Regu1;ie Pastomlis; ice CJreKOTv- the 

Great 

Regularis Concordia, 517P 521 
Heichen^u, 447, 31 p 
Reids, 552 

Religiun^ 9t f,, 4+0; (The Btwik 
folhi^d —275-335 
Religious conflicts, — iHfrsecufionSt 
290 IT., 3H8 f_, 4t6, 439, 441; 
— controvefsics, 486 f., 492 
503 r.: — literatun.% 99, 309, 312, 
Jii. 343. 34^. 3^4, 3 i} 0 , 410, 43S, 
48S ff,, 522, 515 fF., srr tilsii Sauted 
ScHpiun.^ 

Renaissance. 203, 303, 513. 533 
R^ndjnng, 37, 40 
Kenle^dux, ^{12 
Reprint scries, 391 
Reproduclioti uf bookie, 237 f. 

Resina, 251 



JNDEX 


Rtivtrcntc for literaturi?> !^o^ 82, J09, 
ti 5 ff.. 31^2 r 

Revised Vcniion of the \^'ycU^Tc Uibltp 

Revision q ( ih& Latin Bibk, 113 

Revival; lee RengisiS^intM.^ 

Rheims, 237, 518 

Rhiiid Miiihemsiiicul Pflpvrvii!; 

L^apyruf! 

Rhine, 485, 513 
Rhisdes, 267 
Ridinffp 4^1 
RievnulK AbbeVp 533 
RiB-Veda, 357’ 

Riiual Bible stmlis, 140^ 20J 

-s^^txiboJism, 69 

RscuaU. 15. J&6, 319, 383, 436 f, 

Riukiti Islfuid^p 14 
Rijchesterp 506 ^ 533 
Rock paititlnM^^ 46 

R«dii (RoSL), i3i> f.. 353, 403 f,, 414 
Rollc (Rickard), Tile Polcke of 
CunsclenfCCp 525 ff. 

Rollers; m Rnjds 

Ho||(»), 45, i3| f„ 177 (T., 191, 3;03 p 
jsb, 352^ 361, 404 ff,, 4(>K 
411* 41J ff.i 535 ; rtifjo Papyrus 
Rutiian, Ramep ik ff., 31^ 33/44 f-- 
4*1. 53.93 k 12*^ 134 f.K 139 153 f.. 

1R8, 193^ iy7p 205, iiS, 239, :t65, 

272. 275. 290, 304. 3^3. 442, 

44^, 470 r.p 472p 474, 4HOp 4S2 
485 fT.p 492 497, 503 f.^ 5509, 512, 

53+^ 1+5 f-i 5 + 9 f-. 533 f-. 557; — 
Briliainp 484 t* — Caprol, 48; — 
taw, 5efj; — traditlH^n, 33 f,; ^ 
type of letters^ 287, 493 
RHimance rEuMHusii-es), 34, 287^ 355^ 
4+1 

Romancesp 451, 474, 330; 

Short atortcH 

Rome ur Ireland?: W Rt*lt^;iotiS 
eontnner^ies 
Rrffcrca, 468 
Riiae^ (Wilfa uf the), 534 
Ruiultis Winiimifle; /ee noiiiesdav 
BcHik 

R<?um^mja. 265 
Round hnnd sft \1 djuseu le 
Round Table, 47S 
RoyalUt(A); ttf Nklkitt(s) 
Rabrinitors, Rubrics, 146, 212 f, 
Rkiifiinos of Sauiosaidp 3C4 
Rukra, Ruling. 210 f., 431 L, 446^ 
Runes p Ronie^ 36, 49, 78^ 34s ^ 4^2^ 
+93 


Riin+fe (1-^ J,), 5^2 

Rush worth Crospels; set Mac Rei^l 
Ciuspels 

Riis*ia{h>. 35, 327. 334, 338, 344, 3s;: 

— man u Scripts^ 291 f. 

Rustic capitals, 212, isi, 361, 471 
Ruth (Book oO, T75, 311^ 335 

Ruthwclh 491 


Saadya (Jcw’kh Caon^p 319 
Saboean, 318 

Saek^ of cities wnd libraries; Ssr4f 
Desirurtion of bookii 
Sacramenuifirs, 204, 518 
Sacted names; sie Divine nainc; ^— 
Scriptures. 34, 117, ibo, 175, 
1K9, 195, 264, 273^84, 325, 327. 
358 ff., 343, J55 h 357. J/Oh 

17^ fT„ 377, 38S, 455. 511, 525, 
528: tte rt/jo Bible 
Suddueee‘§, jK8, 321 
^S^Sk 45 t* +53 U 474 h 
SahakeSr.), 304 

Suhidic (Ha'idic), 306 f„ 309 h. 312 iT-t 

31+ 

Saint abbreviated in St.; stt «ifo 
under individual nanie^, suc-h as 
AmbrtKe CSl), Augustine (St.), 
Basil (St.), Columba (StAt 
St. Albant, 176, 533 
Kt. Auiufustine Gospels; set Canterburj' 
Gospels 

St, Catherine nn Mi. Sin^it 195. ^93, 
30a, 330 

St. Child CT<Mpels; set- CikIcx Ceaddac 
bt, Cuihhert Gospels; fee Lindlsfame 
^ Gospets 

St. Denis fJ^aris). 281 
bt. lidmundshur^'t*St. Kdntundsbnry), 
2 oy- sttiilsa Bury St, Ldmunds 
-76, 443, 44h ff, 

> Chapter Ijihmr^^ 27(1, 45 i, 463^ 
510 

bl, Marttr at'^l^iuTSp 276, 513 

Si. Mary t^eipara; see lieipa:« Ctan- 

^ vent 

St. Miiry's of Yiirk, 333 

Si, Maur-sur-l,Aiire, ;;73 
^t. Paul; set Jartrnv 
St. Paul fCiinlfcrburv)i 506 
St, Paul fCarinihia)’^ 448 
St. Peter; Ke Wvarmourh 
bt. Peter (Canlerhur>')j 596 

St. Riqiiter^ 447 
Sainhi, 444 


SaTs, 147 

S^ticd (Papyrus), 135 
Saka ^ see Kh«tanc5i: 

Sakyamun^; Buddhu 
Salad m (Salah-ad-d^rii Vusun^ 
Sai^ancar 44Q 
Saltmo^ 440 

SalluBt (Crispus Iraius Sa[ liiAtius)* 

24^, 

SallBsr na Rann, 4^5 
Siunn-V'eda, 357 
SiimanidK, 333 f. 

Suniurja, rjfa, ^tZ 
Saeiijiriiaiil!s)p jz2, 331 
Samarqand. 334, 344 
SamniieH 4s 
Sanisctj^amha, 368 
S&iri^an, 15 

Samuel (Bii^oks of}, 31 1 325 

San PabiitOp 43* 

Sandat-wo^Hl^ 405 
Sangam^p 370 

Sanskrit. 333. 34rj f, 351. 353. 

3a j-5*^- 3^. 370. 37Z. J7S^ 379^ 3^7. 
3^>3p 3^3. 414. 417 
Sappho, 23Qp 345 
Satjqarah. 114 
l^rada, 3S5 f- 
Sajxcjpha^d. 144 
Sardai^apakis; see Ashurbanipal 
Sardiniftp zoo 

Sartfsxaiiii. 27^ 

Sar^nn, 80p 147 
SasQjfiinn. 2<>7^ 340 
Sftstras+ 36S 
Sfliirc, ajo, 233 

Snsonp 501 p 5 [5, 519; sfe nisf* Anuki- 
SaxciRp Sason^ Weflt Suson 

Sayinj^t 3(11 

Sayine^i of Jcsit^t i^Jit ^^*4^ ^45 
Scandinavia. 51^ 

Schafrhfluwm. 4*^. 480. 4^2 f. 

Scheclc {R. \\X 55a 
Schwims; see RclTBinuK ttirlrtiCTs 
Schdot tests, 56. H&p 122, 124 

SqhwlSp BWp I02p lo6p 2iJ$ 

SchsjiA- (Nicholas). J57 
Schuttst!40,)i SI 3 

Sciences. 71 p 79 f 99, i*ih IS^, 

331. 439, 51s 

Scotland. Scotiish. 176, 443, 469, 
47g-K4. 4VI. 49J f . 5iV. 5i4. SJ3- 

5+3 

Scotliiih (. jat!l(ic)i 479'S4 
Scdhes. 80 ff,. io<#H loS f.p ii4p isq, 
3 o 6 Am 27^^!. 315 f. 44*^. 4hS 4S- 
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f., 4!i4. 497. 501. 510. 535. 531 f * 

S|o. 154 ff., 5S9 ^ ^ 

Scribe’s knife, 175, 403; ser a/j4i 
Penknife 

Scriptorinm (-a). 159* 20&-09, ^7^* 
293 f.p 315. J21, 451 p 4S6. sjS f., 
S2 U 5^ 

Script Lipi sa>tdtrLica, 447; ■— TKcasyri 
Re^; see Domesday Hook 
ScTolls. t74 fT.p 203, 324, J26, 393, 
397t 399 k 404 
SculptUTC(s)p 14* 

Seals. 57, 65. S3> 410 
Secret languaiy^Cp 450, 48^1 
SeLiarian document. 177 ff. 

Sects. 29a ff.; fff fj/fM Religious 
eoTidieiii 

Secular codices, — nianuscripts. 202. 
27s ff.; — liTcmture, 99. 163, 259: 
— +k:ribes^ 20S 
Sej^in (.A.)p 552 
Seleocia, 29b 

Selcucidera.— pericadp loii, 103. 112. 

J 74 k 192. 295 t"- 
Semanlicis), 23 fF, 

SetnicDloo; lor Pu lie ruat inn 
Semite(s), Semitic, 56 f,, 76, 78, 93, 
96 IT.. 3 27; see atm under indiv id uuj 
peoples and lanppiaj^es 
ScTin-uncial(s). 159, 201. 2 <k}. 264, 
45^»-^5 k 4*^ - 497i 5*3 

Semonidcs. 2^0 
Senchas Miir, 448 
Seneca. 222, 236, 5J3 
Sennacherib, 80, 111 
Separatiiin nVarks. -— of \iiordfi. 159, 
211 f.; see otst* Piinctualion 
Sepher, {75 
Septiinius Severus, 26 
Septuagint, 158.^ 17^+ j8o, 198. 303. 
319 

Senipcom. 27* 

Sermu Lupi ad Anglos; see Wulfston 
Serpentine, 559 

Semce-lHX»ks+205 f., 312, 488, 51S, 

534. 543 
Het-iemg, 418 
Sevcms of AntiEH’h^ 23 j 
Seville, 332 
Sevrian. 314 

Sextus Prripertius; ire Pto|>ertsiJS 

Shahba2gerhi> 333 
Shaicespeare., 25 
Shaman isip 346, 349 
Shan. 37 s 
Sban-^i. 3SK 
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Sharpeninif ftif pens), 557, 563 
Sheei*. 13j f., 403 ff.,411, 43, t 

Shcma , J51 
ShcnfiiCp 313, 315 r. 

Shin Ytiehp 395 
Sherborne, 50^, jaa 
Shetland^, 4S2 
Shlh^ 391 
Shih Chirt^, 3S3 
Shih 390 

Shih-minir, 39^ 

Shipwrecked sailor {^tury of fhe), i3j 
Sh ir\ on j w A] ban ia (CofcKis) 
Shoreham(\Vi|Nflm), (tcligious P(>cnis, 
S^S 

Short Stories^ 122 T 
Shotoku (Emptt&s), 410 
ShflToku Tfljfihi (Pnnee Shqsqku), 419 
hhoulder-blode^ CJnplo>1^d ^ writina 
miEcrial, 44 f, 

Shrewibury , 533 

Shu Chin^j; w Caniin of l>ocumcnis 
Shunkn-i^hnsb, si 
Shtics-iaop 40^ 

Shuts win (chieh izu)^ 395 
Shuruppak, 54, 56, 84 
Siam, 42 f., 48^ 374 K, 39rs 
Siberta, 19. ai, 

Siberian script; ter Kok ^rntki 
Bibyl. 44 t 

SlCllv, ls8, 108, 327, 14^ f 

Sickkr fP. C,)p 153 

SiddhomaErka chiirBetcr4 35S 
Sides (of fhe paaei)p 208 fT. 

Sidon* t53 
Signal horns, 17 
Sikhfs}. 33S, 370 
hakkim, 372 
Silius^ 236 

Silk, 381, yje. 397 fT., 40* IT,, ™ t 

Sillyhos; see Lobel 
Silver (— writins), 4«. (n. lij. ;So 
343. 358. 407. 4<'5. 348. 55J, SS?! 

Simonides of Ceos, 130 
Sinaia 195, 292 
SindhC 335. 17^ 

Sinhalese; jrr Ceylon 
Sinkiang, 344 

Sii\o-Jiipanc^ nyle of writinir. am 
Si-nuhe (Sforj' oQ^ 122 f, 

Siniithius; see Sheniite 
Sistus V (Pope), 284. 504 
Skins. 44, 353, 4B3; jee aho Uather 
Skvw. 139. 236. 334 


Sbvic, Slavonic. Sinvsr Jiiy, 292 L 

, 35 S 

bleeping Beauty, 24 

SEoarte (Sir Hans)^ 533 

Small Seal charact^^rs, 408 

SmiTh (Sir 'rhomos), 534 

Smoke and fiti: signaLs, 17 

Smonthening of wm on tabletN, 553 

Smyrna, 167 

So Chinif, 40S 

Social conditions: their induence on 
htjok-production. 377, 416, 418, 

330.533 

^"?dtfln{s), 344 ff.. 3sg, 3S7, 4,4 f. 

Sdi^Ia mor Choiuini Chills (The 
Gtesn Gnspel of Colunuiille^^ 
Columha); <ee Book of Kells 
S0II4 267 

Solon (J*awgivcr). 27 
Solon (Pi.>et), 230 

J3, 91 

Sung Hyon^ 420 

Sfing of Ssmgs i>f Sulf?nion>, 

3 ti. 32s 
Snnnccken, 562 

Sophi:)eles, 230, 233, 239, J41, 24H 
Sosii (Bruthera), 237 
Svjthdby'a, 543 

Sound-writing. 73 IT,; see ttho Hionctic 
w-ritiriK 

S^>uith Arabic, 31S f. 

■ Asia; m Asia, Further India 

-- England, 48fp f„ 493 ff , 497 C. 

5^1 511, 514; see ii}s4> Kent, Mercia, 
V^es 4 I^x, Wc^t Sasun 
' Europe. 341 

France; see Finncc 
— India. 290. 2^8 tr., 3fj6. 372 
ItHy. 285, 333, 504 
— ^Malabar. 370 
^ T<us3Pa; lee Russia 

t-Semitic, 31S r 

buuth^tem Asia; tee Asia 
bimth-WLjUtm Aaia; Asm 
bpsiiTi. SpaniardK. Spanish. f., 34^ 

bpetklcd lifwik of Mac Egan. 4^5 
bpet^lum Alchembe, 3S6 

ling. 395, 

bpcila; ifp MngicfaE) 

-pitanw /arathushlra; w Zortsaster 

^pnt pen, S57 
bpnUEe, 550 


Sqiilut: Hebrew Script i Hebrew 
Ssu-k'u ch'ilain-shu« jgi 
S^u-iTiP ChNcn, 3S6 
Stabbed bindinf.'Sp i6j 
Stages of writingp ri> ff+ 

Sianiping pottery, 4 jd 
S taniti 5 + 236 
Slecl-peo{s)p |S7 p 
S telae, 72, 419 
S[»bhotiJ!i df HtmetUt 230 
Stili, Stilus, 39 p 33, 37, 43, 83, 307, 
36 », 377 . 4 oa. 533 
StimuliJs-difTusion, 67 
Stubaeus (John of STubl)^ 241 
Stone Age Paintings, 17 
Siunc^ ii!>ed writing ittaterial, 44 fT.j, 
82. 358, 359, 599 
Stooyhurftt Collrge^ 500 
Ston'-tellcrs, 15: a/fs Bards 

StoiAc 453, 465, 46I4 f, 

StrabOp 126, 214 
Straabnurg, 141, jio 

Streoneshfllch; f« Whitby 
Sulpa, 366 
SubhottH 411 

Skibscriptiun^ m Cubiphoii 

Sudan(esi'), 138, 337 

Suetiniius. Suetooiija'i'rajiE:|uillLia)p 

33. 48. 137. 2 ^Q, 553 

Suffolk^ 532, 543 

Sulpi^iiis Severus, 466 

Sumatra(n). 34 h 37. V> f-. 377. 379 
Sumerfian), 23 Li 67. 8^. ^7 
110,398 

Sun Cb'eng-chibn 409 
Sun Kuo, 40 i| 

Sung Dynasty, 393^ 396^ 409 
Si.iperstttic>n(s)i 19. 119 ff,, 439 
Srirfln 323 

Survey of PiiRland, 330 fT. 

Sijr\'ivail of bexpk^; spt Pfcscr^'aT ion of 
Honks 
Sus:t, cj3 

Suita <Sutta> Pitaka, 374, 404 f,, 
419 

Suttanipiica, 374 
Sw-uhili, 337 

Sweden, Swedish, 27^ 275 
SwitZerlund, 443; sce aUa St. Ciall 
Syllaharin, Syllabic writing^ 73 ff., 
99 f., 107 f.p 34S, 418 
Syllables. 73 
SymbntisTn, 69 
SjTnrnachus, 222 

Symparhette inks, 344^ — 

magic, 19; ifr alio Magic(al) 


INDEX 599 

Sytiagc^gue, 324, 326; lee ft/to Bible p 
Hebrew, Jewish, etCr 
S^Tittsary, 312 

Syniijd of Wincheslcr, 517; — Wliitby, 
4S7. 493 y Council 

SjTithctic wiiring, 21 
Sydl Chongs 418 
Syracuse, 44 ^ 128, 267 
Syriac^ Syriji(n), 64 f,, 76. 7S> 9a, 105, 
Tir» 147, T5ap 177* 219, 222, 230, 
590-303, 308, 31 329. 331 

Syrian-Arab influence^^ 331 f. 

Systerna nf writings 19 ff,: iftr tihit 
under Individual SKzrrpts 
Siechuan, 386 


Ta\\H MA-sionHKn^ 175 
Tablets nVooden —^ Writing ^—p 
Waiicn —^ etc,). 25, 29 ff., 39O 
Taccherini (Otto)^ 552 
Tsi chuan, 408 

Tacitus (Cornelius), 236 L, 243, 25O4 
557 

I'iidut-ala, I’Sditi’kli; jee PaJjn leaves 
'^radjikistan, 33 H 
Taenititicft (Papytus), 135 
Taffeta,. 407 
Tagbaouwa. 37 
Tailpiece: Colophonfi) 

Tilio Bd Cuainge {Cattle-Raid of 
C<ioleyp Story of the)+ 450, 433 it. 
*J^a-jonfi, 417 
Takhelgnpmba, 36S 

Talan '^r.'ili; see Pylrn leaves 
'J'a1e(5), 121 fr, 346, 34S: rtv ahu 
Pniry lales iiiitl Short stnrifJS 
Talhacmi 471 
Taliesin, 471, 476 f. 

Taltpat palm; Iff Palm leaves 
TidlagHt^ 468 
'PaHy slicks, 69 
Talmud. 322, 325 
I’amara, 305 
'rajwari^k. 401 
Tamrl. 355. 358, 370, 37J 
'r'an« 18ft, 393, 39b, +ti 4 , 

409, 411, 41S, 423. 425 
Tanganyika 'Perritory, 14 
Tanjorcp 372 
Tao, 386 

Taoism, Taoigts, 384 ff,. 388 If., 409, 
414 f, 

'rareniuni, 234 
Tatgum (- 1 m), 335 f. 

Tarl; lef Palm leaves; 
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m P^Im leaves 
Tarmi (River), 347 f.. 399 
Tarquinius (Luciiii) Syperbus, 45 

1^a(T)lar. 3i7i 557 
Tatiant w DiatessaniEi 
TftungthiJs 375 
Tavernier, 557 
Tebtun[B+ izB 
T-ech--Mi>ltng, 46® 

Tell Abu Harmcl^ 94 
Tell cl-Amama, iq 6 f., he 
Tell el-Hanri; ite ^^lari, 

Tell el-X'tuqoyyar^ Ur 
Tcllicherry, 37a 
Telugu, 35®, 369 
Tnnpk &choG 15 ; m Sehoof^ 
Tcmplurn, 87 

leu Cnmri'kandxnents translated into 
Enf^ltsh, 514 
Tenocbiitlisn, 71 

Terence (P. Terentiiis “Afer"), 233, 
^^371 

Terentsanus Manrus, 541 
Tcrpandcr of I^c^bos, 230 
Tenryi^lass, 469 

Teitullian (Q, Septitniu^ FlorEoit 
Tenullianus, of Carthage), 259 
TetmgrBmmaion; SEE [>ivine Name 
TeutOHfk), zj, 333, 255* 4J9- 4®5, 
488 ff. 

Tfrstbooki, 384, 450; w n/fo .School 
teMt& 

^rejccQcci, TcKCtico (Lalie)^ 71 
Tcxlilea, 390, 4cx^; je# fp/ju Coittm, 
Lincn^ etCr 
355 - 375 

fhalctaa of Crete, 230 
'rhatnejs, 49 
Thanet (Isk of), 4K7 
Thebaic, 3^19 
^rbeban Recenskm, 14b 
Thebes, 121 f., 172, 309, 557 
ThctierituR, zjQ 

'rheodorc of Tan^us, 505 f., 508 
Theodoric the Gieai+ 561 
^rheodorus Abfl Korrah. 330 

'rheoloinans, Thcolaj;^', 33 

44 h 

’^I'hcuphilus (of AleKandria), ^14 f. 
'fhcophilus (ti^elfih century 
551 

Theophrasttps, 13, 138 
I’beuponipus, 143, 346, 248 
Thera-gatha, TherT-grirba, 374 
H'hcimpeiJiye, 188 
Thomas k KempiB, 440 


'Hiomas Aqtiiiifls; jtr At|Ejiiiiia 
Thoinns of Harqcl, 303 
Thoth, n fi F, 

'rhmcjan(i)p 233 

Thucydides. 130, 132, 233, -39, 146, 
14^. 254, 455 
Thulih^ 328 
U^ulmoae lit. 174 
Tiberius, 322 
Tiberius, 240 

n’ibct. 15.7, 344 f„ 347, 35,,, 37J ff., 
JtA 403, 414 f„ 417 

Tibetan-Mongolian, 372 f. 
Tibeio-Bumian, 355, 36-8 
Tibullus, 336* 229 
T’ten Chu. 545 
T'ien-shan (Mountains), 347 
Tjitemacb {^iX 468 
'rigkth-Piltiser I, icmi; — tFl. 108 

57, 243 ; McsupoBwjiilfl 

'rilia. 34 

Timotheus (of -^liktus)* 232, 244 f. 
Tin, 41a 

^ inra, Tintet see Ink 

Title, Tituli^'^> 139, 130,212,407 

rnbias (Ritthcap of Rochester)^ 506 
rcikbarian^ 345 330 

Tb| ksp-piyafti„ 370 
ToltccFs), ff. 

Tomb of Aristotle, 559 
^Pcanes, 66 ; ^hn Chinese 
r^qur, Oghu?.; jf*- Uipfhur 
lorab, 175, 326: ire afsa PcntaleUch 
and SctoMis 
Ti5rb4eh4 466 
n VirtoW-shelb 405, 362 
routs, 513 
rown huildintf, 69 
:J nyimg, 410 

J Rictatus Ariannmiti, 222 
Tracy (Rkhani), 541 
1 rade mark, 4(0 

'J’niditt(m(s), ,73 3^5 3^3 3,0^ 

J74. jBft, 4Z3, 44fj, 479, 4^5, 487. 
SW, Sf j; Wi-fj/jf) lv.«rat —, Oml — 
njBcdwjit (IVjijtcdy). 149, 134, jjq 
J Taositii^a! writin|*s, 23 
Translation hufL-uuXp I'rarLsbtioTis,. 
rniiislattJirK,, 300 ff.^ 304, 2^ f,, 2i9(. 
J*S f . 333. 148. 353, jS7 f.. 441, 
4Sfl. 4'J*. 5fl8. 51+ f.. 52i, Si4 ff., 

^ 539 

1 tans Versa charra, 137 
1 ratiaylvania, 33 
i’nivancore, 27* 

1 rave Her (The); m Widsith 
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'J’recs, 401; tee ahc \^’aod, dml kinder 
names of 
Trent, 27S 
'I'rcvcs^ 5 ^® 

Trigonometry', 24 ^ 

'rrigraitSt 69 

Trilingual inscription, 344 
Tripiiaka, 374, 38S 
Triple Vc 4 a> 357 
Tripolia, 334 
'rripiych, 29 fr 

Tto y Onolano (Juan dc), 437 
TrogusK 2^3 
Trcijan War^ j 5, 27 
Try'phsJti, 236 
Ts'ao TsVo's son* jqi f, 

401* 404 ff. 

Ts 1 i;n-fo-iung; see Caves caf the 
Thousand fiuddbas 
Ts'ui Yupn, 399 
'Fudor (House ni), 534 
Tullus linsiitiiis, 13^ 
'[ulii-iVlfllay-A!afn. 355 + 372 
'Funes, 15 

'I'un-huong, 345 f 34 *. 403. 41^ ff. 
Tunis, 333 
'Furcu-l'ftrtar, 327 
Turfnn, 342, 347 ^ 3 $^^ 

Turin, 44H, 470 

TurktstiinH Turlti, 29*, 297 t 33 ^. 342. 

344 ff.. ^ 4 S ff.. 3S7 
Turkey, Turkish, 355 i 39 ^. 557 
Turkiacd iTado-Eunapeafis, 350 
'f^u shu chi cheng, 412 
Tutankhamen ^Tonih 560 
■J'u Vu, 393 
Tfi 7 .; see ^rk 

■JVelvtf PrnpbcTs fBcH^k of the), 323 
Tivan monaslerics, 4^7 5®4 ff- 

H'v^n Brcathrm fFflle of the), 122 
'Fycho Brah^^ 105, 3 87 
Tyre, 153 
'rynacus* 230 
Tzolkinfs). 431 
Tzup 39t 


UoAfttr, 104. to* ff. 

Uighur, 3414 344. 34 <^ 5 i. 39 *. 402. 
4^4 

LUpian fr^Bamiuus LTIpianus)^ 45 
UUrer, 4 i< 3 ; — cycle, 45 1 .453 
L'Uni-violet rail's, 219 f-, 211 f. 
UWsaes, 15 
Umbilicus; Me Rods 


Uncmls. 149 p 159. 197. 216 

260, 2*4. aScit 2S4, 471 p 494, 497 L 
500, S04 

Un deciphered {inscnptsons, — 
scripts), t 8 f.i 21 f.» 38. 54 . 5 ^* 
6t ff,,72p 79 f. 

Unity of Bntairi, 519 

Univ’craality (of Culture), 3l!k3, 439 f. 

-i 44 

UnK^er^itie^^^ 27*, 332, 44O1 44 ^y 45 U 
506,534.54^ 

UnknoT^Ti hiemry works, t|7 
177 ff., 250, 534 

Unrolling (of lulls)^ iSo, 182, 2S3t 25 * 

Upanishsds, 357 

Upper Palaeolithic; see Old Stone ,Agc 
and Slone x\gc 

Uppsala. 290 

Ur-Baun 9^ 

Ur Kasdmi^ — of the Chaldees, 54^ 
90, 102 

Urdu, 327, 370 f. 

U rfa: tee Hdessa 

Unik, 54. 94 

U.SJV-. 437; sec alta .America p 
Brookiyn» New^ York, Pennsvhiiniai 
Washington, etc. 

Usher (Ussher)t Archbishop James► 
453, 4 * 1 . 534. 541 

Uzbekistan^ 338, 344 


Vat syllabary^ 7* 

Vajracchcdiia; see Diamond SuTra 


Valentinian, 195 
Valerius Maximus. 236 
Vandalism, 4K0; see fi/ro Dcstruclinn 
of books 

Van der Tuuk CoUt^ction, 381 

VamLAh (White), 432 

Viirro (Marcu-^ l*crentius), 45, 170, 

- 37 , 243 f. 

Vatican t^ihmry, Galleries and 
Museums, i4t}. 197 p 202p 204, 217, 
221 f., 139, 2f2p 261 ff., 264, 271. 
282 f,fc 30a. 304 Jf,, 319, 344 . 44 ^ 1 . 


452, 470, 556, 560 
Vattclutiu, 372 
VfdSngaA. 357 
Vedas, Vedic, 337 

Vellum, 170. 195-205. +55. 54S f., 
561; sec alio Parchmem 
Venice, 239h 2S7 
Vercellt, 277;— Codex, 491 
Vergil; see Virgil 
Vcmaculare, 444 
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Vc 151011(5}; Bible vera li3n(s>p Tnms- 

liitioEis 

VeRO, T35. 137 f ^ I57 n iAJ, 165, 43* 
Verterc siiluTH, 5 S3 
Venkal (mes, 351. 37^. 399. 401 f-, 
4^2 

48p i4t 

Vtsuvins (\h,>p 251 

%-ctus Lfltina, 277-So. iKj f., 461^ 464, 

_ 4^»7 f* 

Victor n (Pope)p t66 
Vicrona and Alfcvrt Museiun, 18 
%^ictoriiis (AquifaiiiLqn ^fidhojar), +42 
Vitnria, 2^1, 359, 436. 448 
\ icnna (Guuth 237 
Viking, 480, 4B2 

Villa dei papiri fV'illn of ihc Papyri^; 

— Ei'calanesc dei Pkooi. 3|i if 
Vinaya, 374 ^ 389 

V iriri]. 44, 153.161, 2151 , 221, 236. i3n, 
^S9fT,,5ri 

Vision (The) of PicR the PlouTtian 
533 f- 

VkoK'J^hicK 285 f,, 28s 
Vitae SancTorurti Hibtjrnigic; jre Live^ 
of ihc Saitirs (of Ireland) 

Vitalian (Pope). 505 f, 

Vitmvius, 550 
Vitulinum; S£t Vellum 
Vivarium. 304 

Vc*^bukri«s. 3^5, 40s; iw alia 

UictTonnrjea, LcsiLoipapliy 

V [1C roes P^mk, 33 
Volador^ 435 
Volume, lis L 

Votis-e inscriptions. 46, 413 
"'Vulipir'' langyufic-i, 440 f., 4K8 C- 
s^f nfsii Vernaculars ^ 

Vulg:att; (version). iqt 

458. 468, 484, 504, 510^ p ^ 

5-S P its befit copy, 504 


Wai>i MamhiVt, j 8S f. 

Waldhurij (Si.). | ii 
Waldensian licerutuie, 524 
Wale*, ^7. 474* 47S f;. 519- 

Welsh; —, >tai]onBl Labturi^of^ 477 

WalE.painnnj<*, 5+9, 553 
Walter Miip, 478 
\Vanj> Chich, 411 

-Ch'unit. 398 

-Hsi-chih. 408 f. 

— Hsicn-chih. 409 

-Jen, 423 

--Ying-lin, 393 


423 

Wan-shin, 416 
Wuqf, 329 

War between the Children uf Li^ht 
and the Children of Oaricness 
(Hook of the)* 183 K 
War-trrics, 17 
Warka; Uruk 

kVarii of the Gjiel witli the Gaill 
{liook of the), 482 
(River), 493 

Wafihmgton. Prerr Collectioei. i6j. 
203; Libnirj' of Conjpess, 293+ 

41=1414^417 

Wait. 562 

W'a\‘crlcy Abbey. 333 
Wan, Waned* Waxen tabletft. 26^ 39^ 
r93. 117.35s* 544. 553 
W earmouth, 44^^, 487 C. 504 ^ . 5 i i C 
W eber (Charies}. 251 
W\-^r Collet t ion* 364 
Wei, 390, 39i 
- P^i'i-Vaniti 386 f* 

—— Shuo, 4*8 
Wckh. 447.471-79 
Wensiiniin (Htor>‘ of). 122, isj 
Wetferth (Hishnp), 514 f, 

Wcastjt, 4yj, J14. 5,9, 5 j;5 

AVcsi^ 44^^ anti pasmn; rrr o/jci 
WcstfeiTi) Puropt" 

^ Africa; f« Africa 
^(ern) Asjo, 105 ff,, 341 

- Christian Ity, 275^89. 404 f, 
407 

-Eurnp«. +39 ff,. ^ f., 565^ 

S13, Fi'J, 53S, 5fii f. 

- Hindr, 3S5 

—^ India, 360, 364 
— tijles (Smtttliid), 480 

- Midland. 323 

^ Siixonfis)^ 487, 4C|o C* 447, 

5IJi 514. SI9* 32R 

Jacobites 
-I- urki dialect 351 

^wnin^ter Abb^y.sjj; - (City otl, 

It 

baleljoiic used as li ritin^f maieri^l. 

49 

W hfcd (’Phe use of), 69 

’♦flf- S 33 

(jj, tiy 

Ivit Sio 

Jl-l (St ), sji 

Wiliiam of MainictbLiryi 515 
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Wiliiam the Conqueror, 4(1, 5^4, 

530 fL; Iff aho Nnmun Conquesr 
Williams (Archbisshop), 534 
Williimison 562 

Willibalii (St.). 511 
Wilbbrord 49l>» 5^0 

Winchester, lo?, 376,514. 51^ f-. Si^t 

531 p 534, 533: — seWl 5 ili 
W^mter-courtt chrnnicIcSp 30 f. 
Wisdram {Btxik of)* 311 

Wisdon^ Uter^tuiVp 1 17^ 124, 142, 144* 

331 

Wise", 563 
WitcheSi 1$. 19 

Wood» Wooden diptychsp — slips, 

— stationery* — tablets (P^gillart:s). 

— writiopt materials^ etc., ib ff., 
S5 las. 161, asi, 353 ('■> 381. 
390 f,. 395-403. 406, 413, 43*, S53i 
559; — -block books, 410 fF,; — 

-blocks,-cuts, 393, 409 f.. 4*0 f,, 

4*4 f. 

Woroeattr, 514, 517, 5*3. 524, 533 
Word-for-word translations 535 
^Vord-si^*ns, 73 
Wrapper for scmllsp 185, 407 
Write (The word), 24 if,, 383 
Writinir, 16. 53-7Sp So, 109. 443, 
506. 514, 5iS> 543, and paistm; 

— boX 4 544 : — brush* 3981 

403, 407 547 562 t ; 

Brugb * —' ease* 553, 559; — ink j tee 
tnk; — materials ujid — tools, 33 fF,^ 
46 ff., 172 a.3254 350, 3S3p 364. 377, 
379 k ffr, 40S* 544-641 aho 
J^eatherp Palm leaves. Paper, Parch- 
ment^—palettes, 545 ff.* 559 f-; — 
sch(Kd, 115 

Wli CKao-li, 3^6 
Wuerzburg, 44S 
Wulfiliis, 461 r* 

Wiilfsijfe (Bishop), 5^2 
Wulfstao {p4^^cbb^shop), 533 


Wu Tuo-hsQariK 409 

Wu-Ti^ 396 ff, 

Wyeliffe (John), — Bible, 525-3S » 
\^"y^hflId (St.), 5 ] i 
"Wyiiffithj jfe Boniface (St.) 

Wyrta, 488 


XeNOPHOK, 333 k 24S 
Xic4ilane{i. 437 
Xiphilinus, 341 
Xochun* 43 j 

Xylograph ica. 410; jir n/jo WiHid- 
blocks, — -cuts 


Vachna^b, 344 

Yajur-Vedflt 3S7 

Vanktonnai, 21 
Yao, 373 

Yellow Book of Letan, 455 
Yezidi, 337 

; ife Divine Xame 
Yin (*'seiiiP\ *'printin|r”), 41D 
Wkishine), 240. + 9*1 516 ff.* 

, 5 ^ 2 . S 33 . S 3 M 

Y'ueatan^ Vucfltec, 70, 429, 43^ 

Vdeh Shih* 393 
Yufjo-SLivia, 45 f. 

Vu Hai, 39J 
Y'ukaj^hir, 20 T 
Vung-ln ta-tien, 393 


Zagreb (Archaeological \luseLirn)+ 45 

, . S' 

Zapotcc(s)p 69 IT.* 437 
ZaniThashTni; irr Zoroaster 
ZcalntSK 1K8* 321 
ZenodoiUa, 155 

Zero (Sign for — >, 71, toi* 345 

Zodiav, 103 

Zomasler, Zoriiasrriiini 189, 338 IT. 


B.— 1 express my gmTitude to a few frieoda—particularly Mrs. R. Singer 
and Mr* W, C, Ivniy—who helped me in the ptrpsniiion of ibis index.—I)* iJ. 
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